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This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at April 10, as the LaBourR GAZETTE went to press. It was 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


HE NEW program of paying supplementary unemployment’ insurance 

benefits during the winter months came into effect this year on 
February 28. Although it is too early yet to assess the effectiveness of the 
plan in detail, the response to date indicates that it is meeting much of 
the need for which it was designed. By the end of March, about. 80,000 
persons had applied for supplementary benefits: of this number, about 56,500 
were persons who had not been registered with National Employment 
Service Offices when the plan began. 

About one-half of the applications for supplementary benefits 
during March came from persons living in the province of Quebec, and a 
very large proportion of these claimants were loggers. This is to be 
expected in view of the fact that the logging industry accounted for much 
of the unemployment in that province this winter. During March, the 
completion of hauling in the woods increased the number of loggers looking 
for work, and jobs in agriculture and other industries will not be available 
for several weeks. Since unemployment insurance was extended to the 
logging industry only at the end of February, loggers have not had time 
to build up sufficient contributions to qualify for .regular unemployment 
insurance benefits. The new program enables them to obtain supple- 
mentary benefits this year if they have had at least 90 days work in 
logging or other insurable employment within the previous twelve months. 

Another group which is being assisted by the new program 
consists of unskilled workers who have exhausted their rights to regular 
benefits. In Canada, many of these workers move from one seasonal 
industry to another, finding perhaps several weeks’ employment in agri- 
culture at the height of the season, and then working for several months 
in an industry such as construction. By the end of October, construction 
employment has passed its peak, and layoffs begin. The unskilled men are 
usually the first to be released; the skilled men are more likely to be retained 
for finishing work inside the buildings. 

In the war and early post-war years, a good many of these 
unskilled seasonal workers were re-employed during the winter months in 
other industries where the labour shortage was acute. This winter, labour 
demand has been low, particularly for the unskilled worker, and many of 
them have found it difficult to obtain jobs. Many of these workers would 
have exhausted their benefit rights by the end of February, with a month 
or so to wait before active spring hiring begins in agriculture, construction 
and transportation. These are the industries which provide most of the job 
openings for this type of unskilled worker. 

The casual unskilled worker is not likely to beneftt a great deal 
from the spring increase of employment in manufacturing, under way by 
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early February, in industries such as those producing agricultural, imple- 
ments, clothing, rubber footwear, and some consumer durable goods. 

In many of these plants, employers follow the practice of 
re-hiring experienced workers laid off during the slack season. Many of 
them operate under collective agreements which usually require hirings 
and layoffs to be conducted on the basis of seniority provisions. 

In general, the employment situation improved slightly during 
March. This improvement is reflected in the number of persons registered 
with the National Employment Service during the month when allowance 
is made for additional registrations due to the new supplementary benefit 
program. Excluding the 56,500 workers claiming supplementary benefits 
on March 30 who were not registered when the program began on February 
28, persons seeking jobs through Employment Service Offices at the end 
of March numbered 371,700. This was a decline of 1,200 from the com- 
parable figure at March 2. When all claimants for supplementary benefits 
are included, registrations at the National Employment Service totalled 
428,200 on March 30. 

This small change over the whole month reflects the fact that 
March is a transition period between the winter slack season and the rapid 
spring increase in employment. With the exception of the logging industry, 
most of the heavy seasonal layoffs are ended. At the same time, spring 
hiring is not yet underway on a large scale in construction, agriculture and 
transportation, although advance preparations in these industries have 
created some job openings. Employment prospects for the next month are 
excellent, particularly in the construction industry. By the time the supple- 
mentary benefit program is terminated on April 15, the seasonal increases 
in employment should be well under way. 

Because of their different economic structure, there is a consider- 
able variation in the employment situation in each of the five regions in 
Canada at this time of year. In the Pacific region, improved weather, and 
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The chart below illustrates the increase in the number of unplaced applicants 
registered at Employment Offices following the inception of the supplementary 
benefits program. (Latest figure is for March 16, 1950.) 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of April 10, 1950) 


| Percentage Change 
from 
Principal Items Date Amount Same Date 
Previous | Previous 
Month | Year 
Manpower— / | 
Total civilian labour force (a)........... Ee | Nov. 1 5, 200, 000 — | + 2-5(e) 
Persone with JOOS )inw- + oasce@acwiese. s at Nov. 1] - 5,053,000 — + 2-0(c) 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a).... Nov. 1 147,000 -- +25-5(c) 
Registered for work, N.E.S. (b)— 
PAT AMELG SEVERTON ata aie Saeedpaneiele Shs soit Mars 30 74, 154* _ — 
CiiepecnhoriOnmes -ealtntek.+ aoe cos. .....| Mar. 30 150, 587* — = 
WO HGATIOVTCORLONE erate ac stie fees | Mar. 30 95, 688* — —- 
IPFAIPIes ITNORIOM) Panaicie ty her ten cals hts 2+ A Mares Discos — _- 
jeeNat atenolol, Ay ayer Pn Seo eee | Mar. 30 50, 434*| — = 
Totalvall TegsrOusia. 6a. 0 a fou : | Mar. 30 428, 216* = — 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance| 
BET UCR a Re ee oe ae eee, ee eee | Feb. 28 286, 163 — 3-7 +37-0 
Amount of benefit payments................ | Feb. $13, 605, 340 +15-5 +66-8 
Index of employment (June, 1941 = 100) 
(Hight leading industries)................ Feb. 1 122-7 — 3-4 — 2-1 
Praaration ete es eee ee ee | Feb. 4,959 | +33-7 |(—38-5) (d) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost.................| Mar. 25,168 cet (—58-1) (d) 
Number of workers involved...................| Mar. 5,670 — (—20-9) (d) 
amber ol steikesi 2% lisse. levies...) Mar, 22 -- (+58-6) (d) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly salaries and wages 
(Eight leading industries)..................] Feb. 1 $43.90 + 3-6 + 2:3 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. | Feb. 1 $1-009 — 0-3 + 3-8 
Average hours per week (mfg.)............... Feb. 1 42-3 — 0-7 — 1-4 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)............. alReb es 1 $42.68 — 1-0 + 2-4 
Cost of living index (av. 1935-39 = 100).........; Mar. 1 163-7 + 1-3 + 2-8 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946 = 100).....| Feb. 1 108-0 — 1-4 + 0-9 
Total labourdncome swe. soa. eeep eet tates Jan. $ 620,000, 000 — 3-4 + 2-1 
Industrial Production— | 
Total (av. 1935-39 = 100)"(e) area. nee... Feb. 184-8 | + 0-2 + 2-7 
Mamnufactarinoc site <0: fen tet chad Hein, « Feb. 194-1 + 0-4 + 1-8 
INon-durablesa.te ms... ealiom.geec-. 6 | Feb. 177-9 + 1-8 + 1-5 
PULA Os teteertoss Weenie cise er his. ot | Feb. 222-1 — 1-6 + 2-5 
Trade— } 
Retail trace eee hy eet a ees Meee. Cran Sot. ce Feb. $511, 730, 000 + 2-0 + 9-0 
REDON Gia gae ete eee ate cee eR ee ee Betas o> Feb. $199, 500, 000 — 9-8 — 2-7 
Ee porcaeenen ae Gen, kets ie Web ores ete. + cia s Feb. $200, 200, 000 — 5-5 — 2-8 
(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the survey week are 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


* 


here classified as persons without jobs. 

Some of these ‘‘unplaced applicants”’ registered at the National Employment Service Offices are persons with a job 
who are seeking other work. On the other hand, there are persons without jobs and seeking work who do not come 
to the N.E.S. offices. 

These percentages calculated on basis of 1949 figures excluding Newfoundland. ; 
These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period previous 


year. 
All industrial production figures are preliminary. 

These figures include persons not registered with N.E.S. on February 28, and now applying for supplementary bene- 
fits, as follows: Canada, 56,500; Atlantic, 10,800; Quebec, 37,000; Ontario, 3,500; Prairies, 3,200; Pacific, 2,000. Per- 
centage changes from previous periods are not given, as the inclusion of claimants for supplementary benefits makes 
the figures not comparable. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, including Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immiaration Branch, Department of Mines and 
Resources, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the 
statistical appendix of the LAROUR GAZETTE. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


On motion of the Hon. 


Joint Com- Paul Martin, Minister of 


mittee of National Health and 
Parliament Welfare, the House of 
on old age Commons during March 
security agreed to the appointment 


of a Joint Committee of 
both Houses of Parliament on Old Age 
Security. 
The terms of reference of the Committee 
are :— 
to examine and study the operation and 
effects of existing legislation of the 
Parliament of Canada and of the several 
provincial legislatures with respect to old 
age security; similar legislation in other 
countries; possible alternative measures of 
old age security for Canada, with or with- 
out a means test for beneficiaries, includ- 
ing plans based on contributory insurance 
principles; the probable cost thereof and 
possible methods of providing therefor; 
the constitutional and financial adjust- 
ments, if any,. required for the effective 
operations of such plans and other related 
matters. 


Speaking on his motion, Mr. Martin said 
that the Committee would represent both 
Houses and all political parties. 

“Tt will provide an opportunity,” he 
continued, “to representatives of labour, 
industry, agriculture and social welfare 
organizations, as well as other interested 
groups, to make their views known on this 
vital social question.” 

Noting that the Committee would study 
the question of the division of constitu- 
tional authority Mr. Martin said: “In this 
connection I should like to stress again 
that we must view this problem as one in 
which we are associated in a close working 
partnership with ten provincial govern- 
ments. It is important, therefore, that we 
should seek the solution of this problem 
in joint consultation with the provinces, 
since the jurisdiction for contributory old 
age insurance is clearly in their hands at 
the present time, and since the only way 
that financial responsibility can be properly 
apportioned is as a result of discussion and 
agreement with them. This procedure of 
consultation was begun when we called the 
provinces together in January of this year 
to discuss important conditions precedent 
to the discussion of social welfare matters 
in the fall.’ The Minister added that 
further negotiations would take place later 
in the year. 

Mr. Martin gave a brief outline of the 
development of Canadian -pension legisla- 
tion and of old age security schemes in 
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certain other countries. He dwelt on some 
of the financial implications of the different 
types of schemes. 

In conclusion, he said: “In effect, we will 
be giving this Committee the opportunity 
of assessing the alternative plans in Canada 
which, among others, are at least four. 

“Wirst, do we want an extension and 
improvement of the present system, based 
on joint Dominion-provincial co-operation, 
or a means test program, such as Australia 
has? Undoubtedly, much could be done to 
improve this. 

“Second, do we want an orthodox con- 
tributory system as in the United States, 
limited as to its coverage, and gradual in 
its approach to full benefit rates? 

“Third, do we want a universal super- 
annuation scheme as in New Zealand, 
gradual in its approach to full benefit 
rates, gradually designed to eliminate the 
means test for all the aged, but requiring 
30 to 40 years to do so? Do we want to 
levy a special social security tax to finance 
the cost of this? 

“Fourth, do we want a universal pension 
scheme, with full benefits to commence 
immediately at a stated age, as proposed by 
the Dominion in 1945 in its proposals to the 
provinces? 

“These are but four of the alternatives 
the committee will want to consider. I 
submit to you, Mr. Speaker, for the reasons 
I have stated, this resolution should com- 
mend itself to the House.” 


The date for a proposed 
Conference Dominion-Provincial Con- 
on ference on the Rehabilita- 


handicapped tion of Handicapped Per- 
to be held sons was announced in the 
in May House of Commons recently 


by the Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare. 


In reply to a question by Mr. Jean 
Francois Pouliot, member for Temiscouata, 
Mr. Martin said: “The Minister of Labour, 
acting in collaboration with the Minister 
of Veterans Affairs and the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, has issued 
invitations to provincial authorities to 
send representatives to a conference on the 
rehabilitation of handicapped persons. The 
date has been fixed as May 25. This 
conference of course will be of an explora- 
tory nature, and will be held on the 
technical level. It is expected that repre- 
sentatives of some voluntary organizations 
will be present. The discussions will cover 
the entire field of rehabilitation.” 


Labour bills 
introduced 


Late in February important 
bills to amend existing 
in Alberta labour laws were introduced 
and Ontario in the Legislatures of 
Alberta and Ontario. 

The Ontario bill is intended to replace 
the Labour Relations Act of 1948. It 
provides for changes in certification and 
conciliation procedure. 

Changes in labour relations legislation 
are also proposed in the bill to amend the 
Alberta Labour Act of 1947, as well as 
modifications of other sections of the Act 
dealing with holidays with pay and child 
labour. 

More detailed summaries of both bills 
appear on page 528 of this issue; and the 
legislation as finally enacted will be 
summarized in the Lasour GazerTe in due 
course. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
announced in February that 


Changes in 
conditions of 


prevailing some changes had been 
rate made in the new Govern- 
employes ment policy concerning pre- 


vailing rate employees 
which was announced last September. 

In the policy announced last September, 
the Government had provided for prevail- 
ing rate employees, a uniform plan of 
annual vacations with pay, and pay for 
statutory holidays not worked that was 
reasonably in accord so far as possible with 
the practice of the better private employers 
(L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 1571). The changes 
provide for a broadening of this policy to 
include casual employees—prevailing rate 
employees of short term employment. 

Although the changes do not provide for 
sick leave, the amended regulations grant 
recognition to sick leave credits accumu- 
lated prior to April 1, 1949, under former 
regulations. Such former regulations were, 
in many cases, departmental in nature and 
did not provide uniformity throughout the 
service. 

Prevailing rate employees who do not 
complete six months of service will not 
be entitled to vacations with pay, but will 
be entitled to a gratuity in lieu of vaca- 
tion. This gratuity is to be composed of 
two per cent of normal pay plus pay for 
vacation credits accrued for work done in 
the specified holidays. 


Administration of two Acts 
of Parliament has recently 
, been transferred from the 
Soniye Department of Transport to 
legislation the Department of Labour. 

The first of these Acts, the Government 
Employees’ Compensation Act, provides 


Administra- 
tion of federal 


for compensation, including medical and 
hospital expenses and other benefits and 
allowances provided by the Workmen’s . 
Compensation Acts of the provinces, to be 
paid to employees in the service of His 
Majesty. 

The Merchant Seamen Compensation 
Act provides medical and hospital expenses 
and other benefits to be paid for partial 
or permanent disability to seamen employed 
or engaged on a ship registered in Canada. 
Compensation is also provided under the 
Act to dependents where death of a seaman 
results from an injury in line of duty. The 
Act applies to accidents happening within 
or without Canada. 


Summaries of three collec- 


Collective tive agreements in the 
agreements asbestos industry are given 
reached in on pp. 511-12 of this issue. 
asbestos The 1950 contracts cover 
industry workers employed by the 


Asbestos Corporation, 
Limited, the Canadian Johns-Manville Co., 
Limited, both of Asbestos, and the John- 
son’s Company, Limited, Thetford Mines, 

A prolonged strike of some 4,650 asbestos 
miners and mill workers in various centres 
in Quebec commenced on February 14, 
1949. The strike was caused by certain 
issues in connection with renewals of agree- 
ments. However, the major demand of 
the workers was for a general increase of 
15 cents per hour (see supplement to this 
issue, Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 
During 1949). 

Following provincial conciliation, work 
was resumed between June 24 and July 4, 
1949, pending reference to provincial arbi- 
tration. On December 16, 1949, the 
majority report of the arbitration board 
recommended an increase of 10 cents per 
hour retroactive to the first of January, 
1949. The workers accepted this award 
for the year 1949 but no agreements were 
signed. A dispute arose over wage rates 
for the 1950 contracts. Further provincial 
conciliation resulted in the signing of the 
new agreements for 1950, providing, among 
other changes, for the payment of a cost- 
of-living bonus. 


Special importance was 
attached to the Annual 
Meeting of the Ottawa 
Recreation Association, 


Plan to 
co-ordinate 
civic and 


national held in the Chateau Laurier, 
youth Ottawa, on February 11, 
agencies 1950. .The agenda of the 


meeting was drawn up in 
consultation with officials of the Canadian 
Welfare Council and of the National. 
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Employment Service and was designed to 
form a pattern for similar meetings of 
youth organizations, to be held in other 
centres across Canada during the winter 
and early spring. 

The purpose of the meetings was to 
launch a practical program for Canadian 
youth based on their varied interests and 
activities, as well as their employment 
needs and interests at the community 
level. This plan was a culmination of the 
recommendations of the Canadian Youth 
Commission (which was dissolved in 1946) 
and its continuing organization, the Cana- 
dian Committee on Youth Services. The 
latter includes in its membership repre- 
sentatives of youth organizations in all the 
provinces, the National Employment Ser- 
vice and the Canadian Welfare Council. 
(See review of Youth and Jobs in Canada, 
L.G., 1946, p. 9.) 

Early in 1950, a booklet entitled Youth 
in Your Town was distributed to the mayors 
and other civic officials in every principal 
community in Canada. This booklet was 
designed to arouse civic interest in the 
need for co-operative action of all youth 
agencies and organizations, civic and 
national, in assessing and seeking solutions 
for the social and economic problems that 
confront Canadian youth at the community 
level. 

The afternoon session of the meeting of 
the Ottawa Recreation Association was 
devoted to a study of reports presented by 
youth organizations in 14 local civic centres 
which have a combined membership of 
several thousand teen-aged youth. Char- 
acteristically, these reports were packed 
with suggestions for “doing something.” 
Many of the questions raised indicated 
that the teen-agers were aware of and 
concerned about national and civic affairs, 
scarcely less purposefully than were older 
citizens. 

The setting up of a youth guidance and 
placement council was urged, to include 
representatives of the city Board of 
Control, youth organizations, the National 
Employment Service and _ high — school 
students. It was suggested that the 
employment counselling service should be 
expanded in the schools to the primary 
level. 

In the matter of education it was recom- 
mended that the salaries of teachers be 
increased and that the teaching of civics 
be expanded in the secondary schools. It 
was held that the school buildings should 
serve as centres for community activities 
as well as for class room instruction. 

Turning to civic problems the teen-agers 
declared that without work and homes, 
family and home life would break down. 
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To remedy this, extensive housing and 
works programs should be developed, it 
was asserted. 

The several reports from the civie centres 
were analysed and briefs prepared which 
were formally presented to Mayor Bourque 
and the Board of Control at the evening 
session. The Mayor praised the work of 
the several youth centres in Ottawa and 
declared that they were a major factor in 
achieving unity in the city. He drew 
attention to the fact that the city was 
caught between a mounting tax rate and 
the demands of various worthy boards and 
commissions for more money. He gave 
assurance, however, that the brief, which 
he considered “worthy of much older 
people,’ would receive careful study and 
consideration. 


During 1949 the monthly 
High average of the Dominion 
average of Bureau of Statistics general 
production index of production, based 
in 1949 on 1935-39 equals 100, was 


184:2, an advance of 1:5 
per cent over the 1948 average of 181-5, 
states the Canadian Statistical Review. 
The 1948 figure, in turn, was 3-4 per cent 
above the mark of 175-5 for 1947. 

This index fluctuated rather widely 
during 1949, reaching 190-4 in June, the 
highest point ever attained under peace- 
time conditions, and dropping to a low of 
178-2 in July when factory closing for 
holiday purposes resulted in lowered pro- 
duction. From this level the index moved 
up to 188-5 for September and stood at 
186-8 for the closing month of the year. 


An account of the Canada- 


Canada- UNESCO fellowships pro- 
UNESCO ject has been told in the 
fellowships January issue of Fxternal 


Affairs, the monthly bulletin 
of the Department of External Affairs. 

In 1948 the Canadian Council for 
Reconstruction through UNESCO allotted 
the sum of $182,000 to provide six months 
of advanced study and travel in Canada 
for university professors, leaders in the 
mass media, government administrators, 
teachers, engineers, scientists and other 
individuals with responsible positions in 
countries seriously affected by the war. 

Sixty-four fellowships are now offered by 
the Council to members of fourteen coun- 
tries: Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, the 
Philippines, Poland and British Colonial 
Territories. 

Although entirely financed by the CCRU 
the Canada-UNESCO fellowships project 


is a co-operative effort in which UNESCO 
carries a substantial part of the respon- 
sibility, the article states. The Depart- 
ment for the Exchange of Persons of the 
United Nations handles the recruitment 
and preliminary screening of the candi- 
dates and all successful Canada-UNESCO 
fellows are sponsored by UNESCO. 


Direction of the Canada-UNESCO fellow- 
ship program is the responsibility of a 
panel of Canadian experts in the educa- 
tional, scientific and cultural fields in 
Canada. 


The study programs prepared for the 
fellows embrace such varied fields as 
education, science, technology, the creative 
arts, the social sciences, the humanities and 
mass media. By January, forty-eight 
fellowships had been awarded and sixteen 
were still pending. Of the forty-eight two 
were for study in the creative arts, four- 
teen in education, eight in mass media, 
nineteen in science and technology and five 
in the social sciences and the humanities. 

Additional information on educational 
exchange programs may be obtained from 
the second volume of Study Abroad, 
International Handbook of Fellowships, 
Scholarships and Educational Exchange. 
This book contains 350 pages and is pub- 
lished by the Ryerson Press, Toronto. 


A former Industrial Dis- 


Death of putes Inquiry Commissioner 
former and Assistant Director of 
official of the Industrial Relations 
Department Branch of the Federal 
of Labour Department of Labour, 

John Slater McCullagh, 


died at Oshawa, Ontario, on February 13, 
1950. 

Mr. McCullagh was born in England and 
came to Canada in 1928. In addition to 
giving valuable service in conciliation 
work, he represented the Government of 
Canada at meetings of the International 
Labour Organization in Mexico City in 
1946 and in Stockholm, Sweden, in 1947. 
He was the personnel director for an 
industrial firm at the time of his death. 


Action against Communist 


TUC bans influence in trades councils 
Pop ianstsee ras been taken recently by 
as trades the General Council of the 
council British Trades Union 
delegates 


Congress. 


The General Council, after a meeting on 
January 25, announced that trades council 
delegates who are members of proscribed 
organizations, among which is the Com- 
‘munist Party, will not in future be eligible 
for membership of the Trades Councils 
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Joint Consultative Committee, nor as dele- 
gates to attend the annual conference of 
trades councils. 

The General Council’s announcement 
follows several warnings which were issued 
in the early part of last year (L.G., Jan., 
1949, p. 14). 

The new ruling will apply to this year’s 
annual conference to be held in Nottingham 
in May. 


Welfare facilities which are 


Welfare for provided in the United 
British Kingdom to  workpeople 
workers outside their employment 
outside work but in relation to it are 
premises described in an article in 


the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette for August, 1949. The 
welfare work is carried on by Regional and 
District Welfare Officers appointed under 
the Safety, Health and Welfare Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service. 

The main purpose of the plan is to 
provide satisfactory conditions, especially in 
regard to accommodation, travel and eating 
facilities for British workers who are trans- 
ferred from one area of employment to 
another through the machinery of the 
Ministry or with its approval. The scheme 
arose with the arrangements for regulating 
labour in wartime, when it became neces- 
sary for the Ministry to take special steps 
with regard to the welfare of persons 
directed to employment away from their 
homes. However, since the transfer of 
British workers was continued after the 
war due to the labour demands of the 
export and basic industries, the work of 
the welfare organization was extended. In 
addition to the British transferred workers, 
groups of foreign workers including European 
Volunteer Workers from the Displaced 
Persons Camps in Europe and members of 
the Polish Resettlement Corps are benefit- 
ing from the plan. 

Provision of hostel accommodation for 
British transferred workers and _ foreign 
workers has been the most important work 
of the welfare organization. In July, 1949, 
there were 102 hostels providing 37,000 
places for industrial workers. These hostels 
are operated by a non-profiting making 
body, the National Service Hostels’ Cor- 
poration Limited which is subsidized by the 
Government. 

Accommodation is normally provided on 
a “single” basis only, but in some cases 
special provision has been made for married 
couples, both at work, to live together at 
a hostel. The standard cost is 35 shillings 
a week for men and 30 shillings a week for 
women including two full meals a day, 
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lodging, recreational and general welfare 
facilities. The welfare officials encourage 
European Volunteer Workers to find 


private lodgings if at all possible, not only 


to make more room in the hostels, but 
because they will thereby have greater 
opportunities of becoming assimilated into 
the life of the community. Accommoda- 
tion for dependants of workers is limited; 
there are three special hostels in operation 
for dependants of DP’s. In these depen- 
dants’ hostels, the National Service Hostels’ 
Corporation has undertaken to provide for 
education, feeding, child supervision, and 
periodic visits to his family by the worker 
who may be employed at a distance. 

In respect to foreign workers, the 
Ministry makes itself responsible for sea 
transport, accommodation at reception 
hostels, travel allowances, medical exam- 
ination, registration, the issuance of ration 
books and, where necessary, essential cloth- 
ing. It brings to the attention of the 
proper Government authorities any worker’s 
need for social services, such as hospital 
treatment. Through co-operation from 
various voluntary societies, the Ministry 
has been able to solve many of the personal 
day-to-day problems of the foreign workers 
and arrangements have been made _ to 
provide religious and educational facilities. 

In several cases, the Ministry, through 
the Regional Welfare Officers, acts in an 
advisory capacity to other Government 
departments and local authorities, inform- 
ing them of the need of child-care facilities 
in certain local areas for the children of 
mothers who wish to work and of the need 
for civic restaurants where employees, 
unable to go home for the mid-day meal, 
may eat. 

The Ministry is concerned with publiciz- 
ing the need for a staggering of workers’ 
holidays from June to September. A report 
of the Catering Wages Commission empha- 
sized the ills which result because nearly 
all employees choose July or August for 
holidays—inadequate accommodation, too 
high prices and lowered standards of ser- 
vice. This concentration of holidays in 
peak periods places a heavy burden on 
transport authorities and the catering and 
holiday industries as a whole. Conse- 
quently, Committees have been set up 
which include representatives of employers’ 
and workers’ organizations, local authorities 
and the road and rail transport industry, 
to attempt to secure a spreading of holidays 
by voluntary means. School regulations 
now permit a child’s absence for two weeks 
in order to accompany his parents on holi- 
days. It is planned that all school exam- 
inations should be completed by May of 
each year. Further, a September week-end 
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holiday is proposed as a substitute for the 
August Bank Holiday which encourages 
many people to take holidays to include 
the extra day. 


Rules to promote safety of 


Safety in workers in cotton’ weaving 
U.K. cotton factories are set out in a 
weaving reprint of the Cotton 
factories Weaving Agreement, 1929, 


as amended, issued by the 
British Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. As pointed out in the Introduc- 
tion, the terms of the Agreement do not 
take the place of legislation. However, 
they are of great value to occupiers and 
officials of cotton weaving factories, and 


particularly to manufacturers of machines ~ 


for these factories, since they indicate parts 
of the machinery on which accidents 
frequently happen and the methods by 
which such accidents may be guarded 
against. The Agreement was signed on 
February 8, 1929, by representatives of 
the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Associations Limited, the Northern Coun- 
ties Textile Trades’ Federation, the Cotton 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association, 
and the Factory Department of the Home 
Office which is now the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. > 

The first Cotton Weaving Agreement was 
signed in 1913 and was considerably 
revised between 1926 and 1929. Some of 
the clauses were affected by the Factories 
Act, 1937, which extended the safety 
requirements for factories. In addition, the 
recent meetings of the Joint Advisory 
Committee of the Cotton Industry, set up 


by the Chief Factory Inspector in 1944 to. 


report on methods of improving condi- 
tions, have resulted in recommendations 
which go considerably further than the 
Agreement, particularly in regard to spacing. 

By the 1929 amendment, a Joint Standing 
Committee was formed to meet in April 
and October of each year with a view to 
making recommendations concerning any 
amendment which appeared desirable in the 
light of accident returns and_ special 
inquiries. This Committee consists of five 
representatives from the Cotton Spinners’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association, three repre- 
sentatives of the Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Associations Limited, 
eight representatives of the Northern Coun- 
ties Textile Trades’ Federation and four 
representatives of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Amendments by the 
Committee have considerably strengthened 
the Agreement regarding the fencing of 
drag rollers of taping machines, the weight- 
ing of looms and protection from flying: 
shuttles. 
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The Joint Standing Committee’s report 
on the weighting of looms is reproduced as 
an Appendix to the reprint, together with 
the report of the Subcommittee appointed 
to look into the number of weight-lifting 
accidents, particularly to women. The 
Committee was agreed that heavy weights 
in the weaving process should be abolished 
and recommended that a limit of 28 pounds 
be put on individual weights. Conse- 
quently, the pertinent clause in the Agree- 
ment was amended as from June, 1948. 

The text of the Agreement consists of 
six main sections which are concerned with 
fencing and safeguards; cleaning machinery; 
lifting of heavy weights; lighting of dark 
passages and stairways; first aid; and the 
Joint Standing Committee. Particulars of 
approved guards and diagrams of guards 
for nips between drag or cloth rollers and 
measuring rollers of cotton taping machines 
are included. 

“There is no doubt”, the Introduction 
states in regard to the Agreement, “that by 
this means a substantial improvement in 
protection has been obtained”. 


In 1947 Great Britain had 


Report of : 5 

; 1,768 mines at work, includ- 
yore een ing coal, stratified iron- 
‘¢ Min <3 stone, shale and _ fireclay, 
re 1947 with a total working force 


of 728,841. 

Accidents occurring in the year totalled 
3,064, an increase of 86 over 1946. Of this 
number, 618 were fatal—75 more than in 
the previous year. Two-thirds of the fatali- 
ties were caused by falls of ground and 
explosions underground. 

The incidence of mining industrial 
diseases showed an improvement, with a 
decline in the number of cases of almost 
eight per cent. The most serious of the 
diseases, and the one responsible for the 
biggest wastage of manpower, it is reported, 
is pneumoconiosis, or fibrosis of the lungs 
due to airborne dust. In this connection 
the report observes: “The problem of (i) 
preventing, suppressing or rendering harm- 
less the dust—and especially airborne dust 
—in coal mines, and (11) determining the 
cause and mechanism of the production 
and development of pneumoconiosis in coal 
miners, involving as it does the very life 
of the coal mining industry and the pros- 
perity of the country by the wastage effect 
of that disease on manpower and _ its 
adverse effect on recruitment, must be con- 
sidered among the most vital problems 
awaiting solution. Neither effort nor 
expense must be spared in an endeavour 
to solve them.” 

The Coal Mines (Training) General 
Regulations, 1945, came into full operation 
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on January 1, 1947. ‘Under the regula- 
tions, all new entrants are required to be 
given preliminary training. During the 
year some 35,200 persons received such 
training. Of these 
juveniles and about 6,700 were Polish or 
other foreign adult workers. 

The first attempt in the Inspectorate to 
provide systematic training to newly 
appointed inspectors on entry was given 


effect in the latter part of the year. The, 


scheme extends over six months and pro- 
vides for (1) a one-week residential course 
at headquarters to acquaint the new in- 
spector with a proper understanding of his 
duties and responsibilities, and with the 
organization and work of the Ministry in 
general, and, in particular, the Health, 
Safety and Training Division, and to bring 
him into immediate personal contact with 
the heads of the service; (2) a five-month 
course of training in the field; and (3) a 
follow-up residential course of two weeks 
in the provinces—preferably at a uni- 
versity, to review and consolidate the 
knowledge acquired in the field. 

Inspections carried out by H.M. In- 
spectors of Mines number 31,736, in addi- 
tion to which 4,921 were made by examiners 
appointed by the workmen under Section 
16 of the Coal Mines Act, 1911, and over 
3,000 by full-time examiners of District 
Safety Boards. Inspections made by work- 
men’s examiners, whether statutory or 
otherwise, are welcomed, the report states, 
“for not infrequently they bring to light 
defects which might otherwise have 
remained undetected and unremedied and 
which might well have seriously affected 
the safety of the mines”. 


A new code regulating the 


Safety in safety, health and welfare 
British of British workers in build- 
building ing operations, issued by 
industry the British Ministry of 


Labour and National Ser- 
vice pursuant to the Factories Act, 1937 
came into effect on October 1, 1948. The 
previous building regulations of 1926 and 
1931 are repealed. 

The number of building operations to 
which the regulations apply has been 
increased and many thousands of builders 
are protected for the first time. Coverage 
of the new safety rules includes the con- 
struction, structural alteration, repair or 
maintenance of a building (including re- 
pointing, re-decoration and external clean- 
ing), the demolition, preparation and laying 
of the foundation of a building and the 
machinery or plant used in such operations. 

The former regulations were limited in 
application to the construction of or addi- 
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about 6,600 were 


tion to buildings where mechanical, water 
or steam power were used and to hoisting 


apparatus outside a building. Until 1937,. 


the Factories Acts restricted regulations for 
building operations to those sites where 
mechanical power was used. The 1937 
Factories Act, by removing the reference to 
mechanical power, made it possible to 
extend the application of these new regu- 
lations. During 1947, 60 per cent of fatal 
accidents and 38 per cent of all accidents 
on building work reported to the Factory 
Inspectorate occurred on jobs not covered 
by the old regulations. 

The safety provisions deal with proper 
scaffolding and means of access, means of 
raising and lowering with lifting appliances 
(including cranes), chains, ropes, lifting gear 
and hoists. Safety precautions which must 
be taken during excavations and demolition 
operations have been added. For the first 
time, regulations now cover the working on, 
passing over or near, fragile roofing. (The 
fatality rate in 1948 for asbestos roofs was 
1 in 4, the highest rate for any cause of 
accidents in any premises under the 
Factories Acts.) 

A new health and welfare section pro- 
vides for first aid, ambulances and ambu- 
lance rooms, shelters, accommodation for 
clothing, and facilities for meals to workers 
in building operations. 

The preparation of the regulations in- 
volved discussions with all the main groups 
interested in or connected with the building 
industry. The preliminary draft code was 
published in 1945. As a result of subse- 
quent discussions, a revised draft was issued 
which was, in turn, discussed by interested 
groups at a Public Inquiry in December, 
1947. The regulations were then issued in 
final form in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner of the 
Public Inquiry. 

It was stated in the preliminary draft 
regulations that the new rules would be 
prepared with three things particularly in 
mind: (1) the International Labour Con- 
vention and Recommendations of 1937 
relating to safety in the building industry; 
(2) the accident experience gained from 
the past, and the change in building con- 
struction methods since 1926; (3) the 
extended scope of the Factories Act of 
1937. 


Under the auspices of the 


Report of Anglo-American Council on 
British Productivity, the First 
Productivity British Productivity Team, 
Team’s yisit representing the steel found- 
to U.S.A. ing industry, visited’ the 


United States in the spring 
of 1949, to study factory administration, 
organization, layout, methods and operating 
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conditions. The ‘Team’s findings and 
recommendations are incorporated in a 
report, entitled Steel Founding, published 
recently by the Council. 

Throughout the six weeks’ tour the team 
was “aware of a widespread degree of 
productivity-consciousness,” it is first 
observed. “Productivity-consciousness is to 
be found among all grades of employees, 
from executives to shop-level.” The report 
examines the fundamental causes and states 
them to be “mainly psychological’—recog- 
nition that high productivity is a benefit to 
all concerned, and “the compulsions of fear 
and competitiveness, against the background 
of constant endeavours to attain higher 
standards of living.” 

Incentives are in evidence at all levels, 
it is further observed, “and monetary incen- 
tives are truly effective for the double 
reason that taxation is not so severe as 
to nullify, or nearly nullify, the extra 
reward for extra effort, and that consumer 
goods are in supply to absorb the extra 
wages earnable by high rate producers.” 

Productivity in terms of man-hours per 
ton is “undoubtedly higher” in the United 
States than it is in Britain, the report 
states, “by something between 50 and 90 
per cent.” : 

The means through which “the causes of 
high productivity find expression” are 
analyzed as: (1) Good factory layout and 
tidiness of working; (2) Use of power and 
widespread acceptance of machines to 
replace manpower; (3) Standardization of 
output; (4) Application of the results of 
research. Other contributory factors cited 
are: supply of power as required; quick 
delivery of machinery, free interchange of 
ideas and information within the trade; 
emphasis on safety; and some technical 
differences. 

Since labour is expensive, the best 
possible use is made of it, it is observed. 
“Jobs are organized in such a way that men 
are kept at a steady pace of production 
throughout the working day, skilled men 
being serviced by lower grade men. Simil- 
arly, skill is taken away from the operators 
of machines who are required instead to 
develop deftness.” 

Discussing the effect on productivity of 
labour unions, the report states: “There 
appears to be little tendency to press any 
policy which would act in restriction of 
production. Membership is open to all who 
sell their labour for wages, and the main 
objects of the unions are to see that their 


‘members get a good price for their labour, 


and work in good conditions and with the 
maximum security possible in the circum- 
stances of keen competition.” 


Safety measures are reviewed and the 
conclusion reached that “in some respects 
the American foundries are in advance of 
British, but in others they are behind.” 
Devices employed for the protection of the 
eyes, and the measures taken to combat 
silicosis receive special mention, and the 
adoption of similar safeguards in British 
foundries is recommended. 

The publication of the report is being 
followed up by visits of team members in 
Britain to individual steel foundries, and 
centres where steel founders can meet for 
personal discussion. 


While new factories, more 


New mental — Jabour-saving machinery 


approach and a greater application of 
necessary scientific research are vital 
to greater factors in Britain’s cam- 
production paign for higher produc- 


tivity, a new mental 
approach to this problem is gaining in- 
creasing attention in that country, accord- 
ing to Labour and Industry in Britain. 
This publication, which is issued by the 
U.K. Information Office, dealt at length in 
the June issue of last year with che physical 
approach to higher industrial production. 
A complementary article in the December 
issue discussed the significance of the 
psychological factor. 

The task of educating management and 
labour to a greater awareness of produc- 
tivity is being launched on both the 
national level where it is given expression 
in general terms and on the local level 
where it takes‘ specific shape in each 
factory. On both levels, the educational 
drive illustrates the close connection 
between higher productivity and the well- 
being of the individual and his family. 

Through the media of radio, films, 
cartoons, pamphlets and exhibitions the 
Government is stressing the point that 
“there will be more for everybody only 
when more is produced.” 

Instances which reflect a changing 
attitude on the parts of both manage- 
ment and labour are cited in the article. 
Long-established firms which could manage 
without adopting new techniques; com- 
panies unwilling to share ideas with com- 
petitors; trade associations which allegedly 
helped to keep inefficient firms in business 
and gave efficient firms undue profits: all 
these organizations are reported to be 
making progress towards discarding the 
outmoded features of their industrial policy 
in the face of present-day conditions. 

Management’s growing awareness of the 
value of technological training is a reflec- 
tion of its desire to adopt the United 
States’ advanced technical knowledge in 


those cases where American experience is 
relevant to Britain. Invaluable benefits are 
expected to accrue from the Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity which is 
promoting co-operation in this matter 
between the two countries. 

The defensive attitude of labour in the 
past is also undergoing transformation, the 
article states. Trade union leaders who 
have studied American industrial methods 
are now assisting management with pro- 
duction problems and endeavouring to 
banish the belief that increased production 
leads to loss of employment. 

The successful application of changes in 
individual factories requires the develop- 
ment of a team spirit, the article states. 
Such a feeling of co-operation is usually 
brought about through the establishment 
of labour-management committees. These 
joint committees are only advisory in func- 
tion and do not discuss wages and condi- 
tions of employment. However, they do 
provide a common ground for discussing 
of problems and new ideas on production, 


The British Ministry of 


Ministry Labour has issued a White 
of Labour Paper, Review of the British 
issues Dock Strikes 1949, summar- 
resumé of izing the activities of the 
London Canadian Seamen’s Union 


dock strikes and the resulting strikes 

in British docks during the 
spring and summer of 1949 (L.G., Sept., 
1949, p. 1101). 

The pamphlet includes a preface by the 
Rt. Hon. G. A. Isaacs, ‘Minister of Labour 
and National Service and appendices 
carrying reproductions of pamphlets issued 
by the CSU expounding the case of that 
union, a chart showing the events of the 
strikes in chronological order, and other 
relevant material. 

In his preface, Mr. Isaacs points out that 
as a result of the docking strikes over 
400,000 working days were lost, resulting 
in a severe setback to the British recovery 
program. 

“Vet, there was no difference between the 
British dockers and their employers as to 
the terms and conditions of their employ- 
ment. ... The evidence shows that there 
was throughout a cold and deliberate plan, 
and that the unofficial leaders were com- 
pletely indifferent to the loss and suffering 
that might result. They had one aim and 
one aim only—to restore the fortunes of 
the Communist-dominated Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union. In the course of the strikes 
they engaged in misrepresentation and 
violence and it was inevitable that when 
the trade union leaders in this country, 
mindful of the interests of their members, 
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* opposed the strikes and tried to bring out 
the true facts, they were in turn assailed 


“and abused by the Communists in this 


country who were supporting the strikes. 

“There is a lesson to be _ drawn from 
this unfortunate experience,” Mr. Isaacs 
continues. » 

“The men owe it to themselves, their 
families and their fellow trade unionists 
to give loyal support to their trade union 
leaders. Nothing can be more damaging 
to the trade union movement than a 
refusal on the part of the men to honour 
the agreements entered into on their behalf 
by their trade union and to refuse to use 
the joint machinery of the industry for 
the discussion and settlement of any differ- 
ence they may. feel they have with the 
employers.” | — 


Recent reports appearing in 
Labour the United States press 
unity have pointed to the possi- 
in U.S.A. bility of further attempts 

by the American Federation 
of Labour and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations to achieve labour unity. 

The two organizations had discussed the 
problem in 1947 and 1948 (L.G., Aug., 1948, 
p. 826), but had disagreed on the issue of 
membership in the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. The CIO subsequently with- 
drew from the WFTU, and joined with 
the AFL in participating in the founding 
of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions last year (L.G., Feb., 1950, 
Mala) 

Press reports of a meeting of the AFL 
Executive in February indicated that the 
AFL would explore the possibility of 
further discussions with the CIO. There 
have also been developments in regard 
to co-operation between certain affiliates of 
the two organizations; in January, for 
example, a joint AFL-CIO committee was 
established in New York City under the 
title United Labour Committee, to co- 
ordinate the political activities of the two 
groups in New York. 

At its February Executive meeting the 
AFL also decided to invite the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (inde- 
pendent) to reaffiliate with the Federation. 
Commenting on this invitation, Mr. A. J. 
Hayes, President of the Machinists, 
expressed the hope that his union would 
return to the AFL, and also that some day 
the AFL and CIO would “unite on the 
economic field as they are co-operating on 
the political field.” 

A recent “no-raiding” agreement between 
the Machinists and the UAW-CIO is 
described. below. 
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agreement 
recently 


A “no-raiding” 
“No-raiding” was negotiated 


agreement between two of the largest 
between United States labour unions, 
Machinists the International Associa- 
and UAW tion of Machinists (inde- 
in U.S.A. pendent) and the United 


Automobile Workers (CIO). 

In its preamble the agreement cites the 
objective of “maximum labour solidarity, 
organization of the unorganized and the 
ultimate achievement of a united labour 
movement.” 


Its main features are as follows:— 


“1. Where one of the named organiza- 
tions has established a contractual relation- 
ship with an employer in the US.A., or has 
been certified as the collective bargaining 
agency by the National Labour Relations 
Board, the other organization shall not in 
any way interfere with this relationship by 
having its officers, representatives, or mem- 
bers solicit or accept membership applica- 
tions or authorization cards, or cause or 
promote campaigns of any nature designed 
to disturb such relationship. 

“2. In any unorganized plants, both 
organizations are free to conduct organ- 
izational campaigns in order to enroll the 
workers in such unorganized plants within 
their union and gain recognition as the 
collective bargaining agency. In the con- 
duct of such organizational campaigns, it is 
agreed that both organizations will conduct 
themselves in a manner so as to be able to 
build up trade union loyalty on the part 
of these workers, and not seek to gain an 
organizational advantage by tactics and 
methods which in the long run are detri- 
mental to the over-all interests of the 
labour movement. ih 

“3 Tt is further understood and agreed 
that the two organizations shall strive to 
achieve maximum co-operation in “the 
promotion of programs and policies designed 
to advance the best interests of our mem-_ 
bers and our nation.” 

The agreement applies to all plants in 
the United States except a few which are 
specifically listed. 

It is stated that “in the event of any 
problem or dispute arising out of this agree- 
ment, the top officers of both organizations 
shall meet for the purpose of working out 
such problems or dispute in the spirit of 
this agreement.” 

The agreement is to “continue indefin- 
itely unless modified or cancelled by at least 
sixty days’ written notice ...and then only 
after a conference has been held between 
the accredited representatives of the two 
organizations.” 


Settlement of an _ eight- 
Settlement month dispute between the 
of coal United Mine Workers of 
strike America and United States 
in U.S.A. soft coal operators was 


reached on March 5. 

Shortly after the President had requested 
Congressional legislation to seize the mines, 
an agreement was reached between John L. 
Lewis, president of the union, and repre- 
sentatives of the operators. Main features 
of the contract were an increase in wages 
and in the payments made by the operators 
to the miners’ welfare fund. 

The previous contract had expired on 
June 30, 1949; and since that time the 
miners had at various stages worked a 
three-day week, held a general walkout, 
returned to work for a limited period, and 
finally, on February 6, conducted a full- 
scale “wildcat” strike, taken against the 
instructions of union leaders. 

An 80-day injunction under the Taft- 
Hartley Act was not obeyed by the miners, 
in spite of an appeal by ‘Mr. Lewis that 
they return to work. Subsequent con- 
tempt-of-court charges against the union 
and Mr. Lewis were dismissed for lack of 
evidence. 

On March 3 after the full scale strike 
had lasted 25 days President Truman pro- 
posed to Congress that the Government 
should take over the mines until a settle- 
ment had been agreed upon. In _ his 
address the President stated: “The danger 
to the national health and safety is real and 
immediate. ... Neither side has bargained 
freely and effectively on the essential issues 
in dispute. ... During the period of gov- 
ernment possession of the mines, the owners 
should receive fair and just compensation 
for the use of their property and the miners 
should receive fair and just compensation 
for their work.... We have arrived at the 
present impasse because both the operators 
and the union have failed, month after 
month, to make the efforts in genuine 
bargaining which could result in a mutually 
satisfactory settlement. They have been 
unwilling or unable to lay aside their 
charges and counter-charges, moderate their 
fixed positions and undertake serious nego- 
tiation in a spirit of accommodation and 
mutual understanding. We can hope to 
work toward real solutions of the unstable 
relations between labour and management 
in the coal mines only if we come to grips 
with the problems which foster instability.” 

Mr. Truman further proposed setting up 
a Congressional committee “to determine 
what kinds of actions and what sorts of 
policies on the part of government, man- 
agement and labour, will restore the coal 
industry to economic health and provide a 


stable environment for constructive rela- 
tionships between the operators and their 
employees. 

“The coal industry is a sick industry. 
Temporary seizure by the Government, 
though it may be necessary under present 
circumstances, cannot produce a cure. I 
am recommending seizure authority because 
I believe we now have no alternative. But 
I urge that it be accompanied by a positive 
and constructive effort to get at the root 
of the trouble.” 

The President’s decisive action came only 
after the manifestation of what he termed 
a “national emergency”. ‘Throughout the 
course of the strike he had hoped the 
dispute could be settled between the parties 
concerned. “The law places the responsi- 
bility for settling management-labour 
disputes on the parties, not the Federal 
Government. The Government can give 
them mediation assistance; but in the final 
analysis the: parties themselves must write 
their own collective bargaining agreement.” 

Following the President’s address to 
Congress an agreement was reached between 
the union and the soft coal operators in 
accordance with the following terms:— 

(1) Increase of basic wage from $14.05 

to $14.75 a day; 

(2) Operators to pay 30 cents a ton 
instead of 20 cents a ton into the 
miners’ welfare and retirement fund; 

(3) The union shop to be continued but 
only “to the extent and in the 
manner permitted by law”; 

(4) The clause saying the miners will 
work only when “able and willing” 
to be replaced with one declaring the 
good faith and “mutual understand- 
ing” of the parties; 

(5) The. memorial period clause of the 
previous agreeement, which per- 
mitted Mr. Lewis to call strikes for 
any duration to mark mine disasters, 
changed to allow a maximum of five 
days a year; 

The contract to end on June 30, 1952, 

subject to reopening for wage confer- 

ences after April 1, 1951; 

(7) Payments withheld from the welfare 
fund to be repaid by March 15. 


(6 
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The sections of the contract, concerning 
the welfare fund, were made to apply to 
all employees of the coal industry rather 
than being restricted to members of the 
union as in the former contract. 

A similar agreement was signed March 9 
between the union and the anthracite coal 
operators. 

At the height of the dispute an esti- 
mated 600,000 workers were idle in the 
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United States as a result of the coal strike, 
including those indirectly affected, with an 
additional 200,000 employed only part time. 
Railway train schedules had been cut by 
as much as 65 per cent and over 250,000 
children were reported to have been kept 
out of school. “Brownouts” in cities and 
complete shutdowns in industry dependent 
on coal were felt across the nation for lack 
of fuel. 


In Canada, the Canadian National Rail- 
ways announced a 25 per cent cutback in 
train schedules. Consumers’ coal supplies 
became critical and threatened a possible 
shutdown in the auto industry. One bene- 
ficial feature of the strike was an added, 
although short, impetus given to produc- 
tion in the Maritime coal industry which 
up to the time of the shortage in Canada 
had been working on a part-time basis. 


The Executive Board of 


CIO expels the Congress of Industrial 
four Organizations, meeting in 
unions as Washington in mid-Feb- 
Communist- ruary, expelled four unions 
dominated on the grounds that they 


were Communist-dominated. 
The unions concerned are the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers; the United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers of America; the United 
Public Workers of America; and the Food, 
Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers 
Union of America. 


The Convention of the CIO had author- 
ized the Executive last November to take 
action against pro-Communist unions (L.G., 
Jan., 1950, p. 49). Two unions (the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, and the United Farm Equipment 
and Metal Workers of America) were 
expelled last November. Charges against 
six unions are pending. The CJO News of 
February 20 states that one of these unions, 
the United Furniture Workers of America, 
is “making an effort to ‘clean house.’ ” 


The United Electrical Workers, and the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers unions 
have already been expelled by the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour (L.G., Jan., 1950, 
p. 8; Nov., 1949, p. 1374). 


The United Office and _ Professional 
Workers of America and the Food, Tobacco, 
Agricultural and Allied Workers’ Union 
of America have small memberships in 
Canada, but the Canadian locals are not 
affliated with the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. The United Public Workers of 
America, the United Farm Equipment and 
Metal Workers of America and United 
Furniture Workers of America are not 
active in Canada. 
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A 15-year record of peaceful 
labour relations in a plant 
where management deals 
separately with seven AFL 
unions is analyzed by the 
National Planning Associa- 
tion of Washington, D.C., 
in a published report made available in 
February. 

The seventh in a series of case studies 
into the causes of industrial peace under 
collective bargaining (L.G., June, 1949, 
p. 703; March, 1950, p. 306) the report 
deals with the Nashua Gummed and 
Coated Paper Company, of Nashua, N.H., 
which has a 15-year record of no strikes 
or lockouts. The company, it is explained, 
produces a “diversified line in the highly 
competitive converted paper products indus- 
try,” where profits “depend heavily on 
ability to maintain a high volume of 
production and sales.” Employee produc- 
tivity is reported as high. 

A principal difference between this case 
study and the earlier studies, it is pointed 
out, is that more unions are involved. The 
seven unions, listed in order of size, are:— 


Local No. 270, International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers; 

Local No. 33, International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders; 

Local No. 359, International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America; 

The Stereotypers’ Union of Nashua. 
New Hampshire, a subsidiary of the 
International Stereotypers’ and Electro- 
typers’ Union of North America; 

Local No. 3, International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of North America; 

Local No. 352, International Union of 
Operating Engineers; 

Local No. 14, International Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Oilers. 


Further 

case study 
into causes 
of industrial 
peace 


Together these unions represent some 
700 hourly-rated employees. 

Industrial peace, the report says, has been 
won by good will and hard work by both 
management and union leadership—local 
and international. The relationship is based 
on patience rather than pressure, “day in 
and day out, not just during annual 
negotiations.” Force is looked upon as a 
last resort because each party to the 
bargaining understands and accepts the 
needs of the other for security and growth, 
economic gains and profits. Neither party 
has argued for the inflexible application of 
broad principles such as management’s 
“prerogatives” or union’s “rights.” There is 
no sharp distinction between making and 
administering contracts. When need arises 


issues are negotiated and changes to the 
contracts are frequent. Only two arbitra- 
tion cases have occurred during this history 
of collective bargaining. 

Jurisdictional problems, it was found, 
have been worked out amicably by the 
seven unions, and the international unions 
of each have encouraged a high degree of 
local autonomy. There have been no 
rivalries created by attempts of other 
unions to organize the plant along different 
jurisdictional lines. The locals are-set up 
on normal craft lines, with membership 
ranging from four in the smallest union to 
257 in the largest, and with skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled workers represented. 

The unions have secured steady gains in 
wage rates and in other economic benefits, 
it is stated, which compare favourably to 
the wage structures of both the community 
and the industry—although wages are still 
below craft rates in publishing concerns. 
The unions, like the company, are said to 
have outstanding reputations in their com- 
munity, attributable substantially to the 
quality of their labour-management rela- 
tions. 

Two types of factors have made this 
relation peaceful and constructive, it is 
shown :— 

(1) environmental factors, which relate to 
the characteristics of the industry and the 
organization of the company; to the com- 
pany’s policies and procedures, which are 
conducive to steady employment and good 
working conditions; to the company’s 
sound financial position and ability to pay 
for wage increases and “fringe” benefits; to 
the democratic and autonomous nature of 
the several locals; and to the place of the 
company and union in the community. 


(2) Approaches of the parties to imme- 
diate problems. “Even with a favourable 
environment,” the reports states, “an air 
of tension and hostility could make the 
relationship unstable and unsatisfactory. In 
this case, however, face-to-face dealings 
have been amicable.” 


Questioned as to the possibility of the 
relationship surviving in the event of a 
serious decline in business, both sides 
expressed confidence that they could con- 
tinue to settle any problems by “full 
discussion and patient negotiations.” 


Despite the special problems involved in 
dealing with seven unions, the report states, 
“the causes of industrial peace found in 
this case study are parallel in significant 
degree to some of those in the six previous 
reports.” Summarized, they are:— 

Management’s full acceptance of 
unionism and its belief that strong unions 
are an asset to management; 


The unions’ full acceptance of private 
ownership and operation of the business 
for profit; 

Strong, 
unions; 

The company’s policy of staying out 
of the unions’ internal affairs, and. not 
coming between the unions and their 
members; 

The existence of mutual trust and con- 
fidence; the absence of ideological incom- 
patibilities ; 

The lack of a legalistic approach to 
bargaining; 

Concentration of negotiations on day- 
to-day problems instead of abstract 
principles; 

Widespread union-management consul- 
tation and highly developed information- 
sharing. 


responsible and democratic 


A further decline -in the 
Wage rates official United States cost- 
reduced of-living index caused the 
under cost- US. General Motors Cor- 
of-living poration to announce a wage 
agreement reduction of 2 cents an 

hour, effective March 1. 

The pay cut was effected under terms 
of an agreement between the corporation 
and the United Automobile Workers of 
America (CIO) whereby wages are linked 
with fluctuations in the cost-of-living index 
(L.G., July, 1948, p. 701). The reduction 
is the third such action instituted by the 
company in the past twelve months and 
affects 362,000 eligible hourly-rated and 
salaried employees. Salaried employees 
affected by the agreement received a $10 
quarterly reduction. 

Walter P. Reuther, president of the UAW 
indicated he would endeavour to abolish 
the “escalator clause” when a new contract 
between the company and UAW was 
negotiated in April. 

T. A. Johnstone, director of the UAW 
General Motors Department said the union 
had asked the company to waive the reduc- 
tion, in view of its favourable profit 
position. (On March 13 General Motors 
announced a profit for 1949 of $545,434,232, 
an increase of 49 per cent over its 1948 
total, the previous peak.) 

Simultaneously, a price lowering was 
announced of $10 to $40 on passenger 
vehicles and trucks. 

Under the cost-of-living contract wages 
are adjusted quarterly in line with increass 
or decreases in the Consumers Price Index. 
The index for January 15 was 166-9 com- 
pared with 168-5 for October 15, 1949. 

General Motors has been adding volun- 
tarily -8 to the BLS figure for what is 
considered an under-statement in the rent 
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component of the index and the resultant 
167-7 was the basis on which the 2 cent 
reduction was calculated. 

The agreement also grants an annual 
increase of 3 cents an hour by the company 
based on estimated average annual gains 
in productive efficiency, regardless of what 
happens to the cost-of-living index, designed 
to “increase the standard of living of 


workmen.” 
A similar contract is in effect between 
General Motors of Canada and _ its 


employees at Oshawa and Windsor. No 
wage changes have resulted so far from 
this agreement, as in Canada _ increases 
apply only after the cost-of-living index 
reaches a level of 164. The Canadian cost- 
of-living index, December, 1949, was 161-5. 


Approximately nine per cent 


Survey of of all women employed in 
household _ New York State in March, 
workers in 1948, were engaged in 
N.Y. State domestic service, according 


to an estimate of the New 
York State Department of Labour. In 1940 
the ratio was 15 per cent, and in 1910 it 
was 24 per cent. 

The Department, through its Division 
of Research and Statistics, conducted a 
survey of household workers in the spring 
of 1948. The Division’s findings are 
reported in the Department’s official pub- 
lication, Industrial Bulletin. 

Problems of domestic employment differ 
greatly from those confronting other 
workers, it is observed, and it is felt 
that the study should contribute to a 
better approach toward possible solutions. 
Throughout the survey the need for regu- 
lation of wages, hours and other working 
conditions, and the need for improved 
employment standards and training in the 
occupation, were constantly stressed. 

“Household employment lags far behind 
the times with respect to labour or social 
legislation,” the report states. “Domestic 
workers generally do not enjoy the bene- 
fits of minimum wage and maximum hours 
laws, social security, health insurance, and 
other benefits that are taken for granted 
in many industries. Instead, characteristic 
of the occupation are long hours without 
overtime pay, few opportunities for train- 
ing, lack of opportunity for advancement 
regardless of years of service or ability, 
little economic security for periods of 
illness or old age, and the social stigma 
attached to the work.” 

There appears to be a gradual easing of 
the acute shortage of most types of house- 
hold workers, it is reported, particularly for 
the non-resident jobs. One of the reasons 
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given for the changing situation is in- 
creased living costs. Women who were not 
previously in the labour force have been 
forced to seek employment in order to 
supplement family incomes and, conversely, 
housewives have been compelled to econo- 
mize on hired household assistance. As a 
result, housework jobs can be filled more 
readily. 

A study made by the State Department 
of Labour in the first post-war year of 
1946 disclosed that wages of household 
workers had risen more sharply during the 
war years than had the wages of women 
in other occupations. As a result, the wide 
gap which formerly existed between the 
earnings of domestics and the earnings of 
other women workers narrowed considerably 
or disappeared entirely. Information 
collected in the spring of 1948 indicates 
that wages have changed only slightly. The 
median weekly wage of $35, plus food and 
lodging, for full-time workers in New York 
City metropolitan area was approximately 
the same as in 1946, but with relatively 
fewer offers below this amount. In upstate 
cities, wages were considerably lower for 
comparable work, with $20 the median. 

Wages of full-time non-resident workers 
were practically the same. These wages, 
however, must be evaluated in relation to 
hours of work, it is pointed out, which in 
the case of resident workers are often long 
and irregular, with no compensation for 
overtime work. 

The absence of legal minimum safe- 
guards in household employment has led 
to voluntary efforts on the part of non- 
governmental agencies to meet the problem, 
the report states. A few states have 
attempted to provide some minimum safe- 
guards but such protection is usually 
restricted to a small proportion of the 
workers. 

“For many years, various women’s social, 
civic, and trade union organizations, 
YWCA’s, community groups, and public 
and private employment agencies have 
been actively engaged in local campaigns 
aimed at improving conditions for both the 
household employer and the household 
worker. The primary concern of these 
activities has been to establish standards 
of work performance and working condi- 
tions for the occupation, and to obtain the 
voluntary co-operation of both employer 
and employee in effectuating these stan- 
dards. Improvement ‘in the methods of 
placing houseworkers, and promotion of 
training programs have been additional 
objectives.” 

As an example of recent activities in 
this field, the report describes in some 
detail a community program which was 


developed in the city of Cleveland. A 
committee, composed of representatives of 
many groups in the community, formulated 
a set of suggested minimum standards, 
which were incorporated in an attractive 
pamphlet for public distribution. The 
committee’s recommendations deal with 
hours of work, time off, vacations and 
holidays, wages, living conditions, privi- 
leges, health, job description, and _ trial 
period. The “desirable” employer and 
employee are defined, and also the role of 
the employment agency. ; 

There have been few training programs 
for household employment, the report 
states, although it is generally accepted that 
trained, skilled houseworkers would be of 
great help in achieving higher standards, 
and in raising the status of domestic 
workers. 


Unemployment insurance in 


Jobless Italy was extended last 
insurance year to include unemploy- 
for farm ment in agriculture. The 
workers scheme is now applicable to 
in Italy agricultural workers who are 

employed under contract of 
service. The extension applies also to a 


limited extent to agricultural workers who 
carry out remunerated work besides work 
on their own property. Members of this 
category are entitled to unemployment 
allowance only if they have been employed 
for less than 180 days in the course of the 
current year, including work on their own 
property. (Industry and Labour, Interna- 
tional Labour Office, February 1, 1950.) 


Legislation adopted last 
Encourage- year in Japan has for its 
ment of free purpose the encouragement 
collective of collective bargaining. 
bargaining The amended Japanese 
in Japan Trade Union Act protects 


the freedom of association 
of workers and their rights to organize 
and select representatives for collective 
bargaining. 

Its definition of trade unions excludes 
those which receive financial support from 
employers. Unions are required to show 
non-discrimination in membership, to hold 
annual general meetings, to submit financial 
reports to members, and to have secret 
ballot authorization for strike action. 
Unions are protected from suits of damages 
arising through strikes or other proper acts 
of a union, but may acquire legal person- 
ality by registering in accordance with 
regulations to be laid down by cabinet 
order, and thereby be exempt from various 
restrictive measures, including income and 
other tax measures. 


There is provision for the legislative 
extension of the terms of a collective agree- 
ment to workers and employers in the 
locality who are not parties to the 
agreement. ; 

National and local “labour relations 
committees” are to help administer the 
Act. These committees are tripartite in 
structure. They may determine whether or 
not organizations are trade unions within 
the meaning of the Act and issue certifica- 
tions thereof, perform conciliation, media- 
tion and arbitration of labour disputes, and 
determine charges of unfair labour practices. 

The Act enumerates a series of unfair 
labour practices of employers, and estab- 
lishes procedures for the investigation of 
charges, and the issuing of orders by labour 
relations committees. 

Amendments to the Japanese Labour 
Relations Adjustment Act provide for the 
establishment of conciliation, mediation and 
voluntary arbitration services by labour 
relations committees. (Industry and Labour, 
International Labour Office, February 1, 
1950.) 


The French National 


Right to Assembly on January 5 
bargain voted a return to free 
on wages collective bargaining be- 
restored tween labour and employers. 
in France Approved by 351 votes to 


185, the bill restores free 
collective bargaining on wages for the first 
time since 1939. It also provides for 
compulsory conciliation and voluntary 
arbitration. 

(An article on collective bargaining in 
France appeared in the January Lasour 
GAZETTE, p. 36.) 


The tripartite Central 
Report of Advisory Council for 
Committee on Labour, constituted in 1948 
Fair Wages “to ensure the fullest co- 
in India operation between labour 

and management” in India, 
set up a Committee on Fair Wages in 
November, 1948. The Report of this 
Committee has been published, and is 
summarized in the July issue of the Indian 
Labour Gazette. 

The Report sets out the following 
principles :— 

The living wage represents a standard of 
living which provides not merely for a bare 
physical subsistence but for the mainten- 
ance of health and decency, a measure of 
frugal comfort and some insurance against 
misfortune. 

The minimum wage must provide not 
merely for the bare sustenance of life 
but for the preservation of the efficiency 
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providing some measure 
medical requirements and 


of workers by 
of education, 
amenities. 

The minimum wage is the lower limit 
of the fair wage; the upper limit is set by 
the capacity of industry to pay. Between 
the two, actual wages will depend on the 
productivity of labour, the prevailing rates 
of wages, the level of the national income 
and its distribution, and the place of the 
industry in the economy of the country. 


The Report recognizes that collective 
bargaining alone in its present stage of 


development cannot ensure that prevailing 
wages will everywhere approximate fair 
wages. It therefore recommends the adop- 
tion of legislation to establish wage fixing 
machinery to take the form of a central 
appellate wage board, and a provincial wage 
board in each province, with provision for 
setting up regional wage boards for each 
industry as required. India already has a 
Minimum Wage Act passed in 1948 (L.G., 
1949, p. 283). 


The Government of Indo- 


Statement of nesia, which in December, 
Indonesia’s 1949 became a _ sovereign 
economic republic following  agree- 
policy ment with the Kingdom of 


the Netherlands, recently 
issued a statement of its economic policy. 
“The underlying principle of economic 
policy is to raise the living standards of 
the population, whilst at the same time 
increasing the nation’s economic potential,” 
the statement declares, as quoted in 
Merdeka, a publication of the Indonesian 
Information Service. 

To implement this policy a program has 
been drafted, which calls for increased 
agricultural production, increased industrial 
output, and large-scale migration from over- 
populated to thinly populated areas of the 
Archipelago. 

“Steps will also be taken to ensure that 
Indonesian workers receive reasonable pay- 
ment for their labour, and reasonable care 
of their welfare, in line with wages and 
welfare of the workers in the democracies 
abroad.” 

Indonesia, to reach its economic objec- 
tive, “must rely on foreign assistance,” the 
statement declares. “The need for foreign 
capital investment is obvious; furthermore, 
foreign technicians and experts in special- 
ized trades and _ professions will be 
welcomed.” Such capital and other assis- 
tance, it is stipulated, will only be accept- 
able where it will be of real benefit to the 
Indonesian people. “This does not mean, 
however, that Indonesia will expect to 
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receive all the benefits of foreign assis- 
tance,” the report continues. “Foreign 
investors and technicians will be expected 
to take reasonable profits, and indeed they 
will be justified to do so as just payment 
for their assistance.” 


The Industrial Safety 


Review of Survey, a quarterly publica- 
Industrial tion of the International 
Safety Labour Office contains 
Survey several interesting articles 


on the latest developments 
in accident prevention in a number of 
countries. 

The July-September, 1949, issue of this 
periodical presents a feature article on 
“Hlectricity in Factories under Conditions 
of Special Flammability” which pertains to 
British industry. In its discussion of this 
type of fire hazard, the article mentions 
such aspects as the history of precautions 
against the risk of electrical ignition of 
flammable gas, the degree of risk in factory 
processes and the necessary precautions. 
These precautions include (1) ventilation 
of the process area; (2) flameproof enclo- 
sure of electrical equipment; (3) intrinsi- 
cally safe electrical circuits; (4) segregation 
of electrical equipment; and (5) pressuriza- 
tion of enclosures. 


A regular section entitled “Safety Insti- 
tutions, Associations and Museums” con- 
tains a review of international meetings and 
conferences on industrial safety, the activi- 
ties of the Belgian Mining Health Institute, 
the French National Safety Institute, the 
new French Association for Industrial 
Medicine, the volume of papers read 
during National Safety Week held in Paris 
in June, 1948, and a report of the Con- 
ference on Laboratory Accidents in London. 

“Laws and Regulations, Safety Codes”, 
another regular feature in the Safety Survey 
presents the salient features of new legis- 
lation in various ILO countries. “The 
countries affected are Argentina, Cuba, 
France, Germany, India, The Netherlands, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. A considerable portion of 
the article is devoted to the new Swedish 
Workers’ Protection Act passed on January 
3, 1949. This Act replaces the Workers’ 
Protection Act of June 29, 1912 as amended, 
and comprises 75 sections grouped in 10 
chapters. 

The 120-page magazine concludes with 
official reports from numerous countries on 
such topics as accidents resulting in injuries 
and deaths, research centres and state social 
insurance, and reviews of recent periodicals 
on industrial safety. 


PENSION 


PLANS 
in 
Canadian 
Industry 


* Prepared by the Economics and Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 


At present approximately one million workers in Canada, or about one in 
every four wage and salary workers, are covered by group pension plans. 
The number of these organized group plans is estimated to be close to four 
thousand. Under these plans provisions are made for workers to receive a 
regular income after retirement. Almost all of the plans now in existence have 
been inaugurated since 1900; more than three-quarters in fact since 1939. 


The present article makes some reference to the growth of these indus- 
trial pension plans over the past fifty years and analyses the main features of 
existing plans. The article also deals briefly with some of the advantages 
and limitations of these plans. Finally, reference is made to the relation of 
these plans to the broad problem of old age security for all Canadians. 


GROWTH OF INDUSTRIAL PENSION PLANS 


No information is readily available as to Trunk Railway, now part of the Canadian 
the number of group pension plans in exis- National Railways, and is known as the 
tence at the beginning of the present Superannuation and Provident Fund Asso- 
century, but it is known that at least four ciation1 Of the other three plans in effect 
of the current plans WELE inaugurated iS One ea nearer Federal Civil Service retirement plan 
to that date. The earliest of these four was introduced in 1870. -The present Civil Service 
plans was introduced in 1874 by the Grand Superannuation Act, was passed in 1924, 
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in 1900, two were in financial firms and the 
third was in a manufacturing concern. 
The period since 1900 can be dealt with 


conveniently in two sections: from 1900 up’ 


to the beginning of World War II in 1939 
and the decade of the forties. In the earlier 
period the growth in the number of pension 
plans was slow—in the latter the number 
increased rapidly. 


Period from 1900-1939 


Over the first four decades of the present 
century there was a gradual extension in 
the number of workers covered by indus- 
trial pension plans. As the general interest 
in the problem of old age security increased 
more firms developed both informal and 
formal arrangements for helping to provide 
assistance to retired employees. Most of 
these early plans were initiated by 
employers and were usually of a non- 


contributory nature as far as the employees . 


were concerned. Evidence of the widening 
interest in old age security during this 
earlier period is seen in the increasing 
frequency of parliamentary debates on the 
subject following the first World War 
culminating in the passage of the Old Age 
Pension Act in 1927.2. This Act inaugurated 
an over-all federal-provincial program of 
limited financial assistance to persons over 
seventy years of age in need of such aid. 

Most of the pension plans introduced 
during this forty-year period were in 
financial institutions and in manufacturing 
plants. A recent survey reveals that about 
350 of the current industrial pension plans, 
which were inaugurated prior to World 
War II, are in finance, while some 300 are 
in manufacturing.® Another 175 plans 
currently in effect and introduced in the 
period up to 1939 are in wholesale and 
retail trade establishments. The number of 
current plans introduced during these earlier 
years in the other industry groups is much 
smaller, about seventy-five in all. 

The growth in the size of many financial, 
trade and manufacturing concerns during 
these years is no doubt one factor explain- 


‘ing the more rapid introduction of pension 


plans in these industries than in some 
others. Besides, manufacturing during these 


2The assistance provided to older persons under 
this Act is not based on any previous financial 
contributions to an established fund but is paid 
on the basis of need. The assistance given is paid 
on a different basis from that provided under most 
industrial plans. 


3 An article outlining the results of a survey 
conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in co-operation with the Departments of Labour 
and National Health and Welfare entitled ‘‘Survey 
of Industrial Pension and Welfare Plans, 1947°’, was 
printed in the Lasour Gazerrr, June, 1949, pp. 
694-700. 
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years experienced some important changes 
in organization. With the rapid increase 
in the size of establishments and the intro- 
duction of mechanization on a large scale, 
accompanied by greater division of labour 
and job specialization, the work performed 
by independent craftsmen diminished in 
importance. It was during this period, for 
example, that many of the rural artisans, 
including blacksmiths, harness makers and 
wheelwrights, largely disappeared, and the 
proportion of urban wage-earners increased 
rapidly. Those workers who formerly con- 
tinued at their independent crafts now, 
under the changed conditions, were retired 
at age sixty-five or seventy because it was 
found more economic to have their places 
in the plant taken by younger persons. 


These changes in industrial organization 
in Canada, as well as elsewhere, tended to 
focus more attention on the problems of 
workers laid off in their declining years. 
More firms, sometimes on the urging of 
unions, recognized some responsibility for 
the continued security of former employees 
in return for services previously rendered. 
Not much is known on the extent to which 
workers themselves during these years were 
encouraged by unions, employers and other 
agencies to set aside savings for their old 
age. It is significant, however, that rela- 
tively early in this period, in. 1907, the 
Annuities Act was passed, “for the encour- 
agement of thrift and the affording of 
greater facilities for making provision for 
old age”, by the Federal Government. 


Perlod from 1940-1949 


Although the growth in the number of 
pension plans was slow up to 1940, some 
foundation was laid for a rapid expansion. 
During the past decade the number of 
industrial pension plans has increased by 
approximately three thousand. The largest 
group of wage-earners covered by these 
plans is in manufacturing in which total 
employment is greater than in any other 
industry. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of all workers in this 
industry are covered. In transportation 
about 94 per cent of the 194,000 employees 
of Canadian railway companies are covered. 
On the other hand coverage is much smaller 
in industrial groups such as services, con- 
struction and forestry. In these industries 
there is considerable seasonal and casual 
employment, a fact which militates against 
the establishment of pension plans. 

There are several factors responsible for 
the rapid increase in the number and in 
the coverage of pension plans during recent 
years. The marked expansion of manu- 
facturing during the war years has given 


added importance to the trends noted 
earlier in industrial organization. Added to 
this, many establishments have had at their 
disposal the funds required to inaugurate 
pension plans. Whether their reasons for 
desiring to set up such schemes, were based 
on economic or humanitarian considerations, 
or both, the state of business during the 
period was favourable for their establish- 
ment. 


Under pressure of wartime production 
needs, employers gave increasing attention 
to personnel problems. With labour at a 
premium it was necessary to take every 
possible step to increase the efficiency of 
labour. 


During the war, the ceiling on wages 
together with the shortage of labour resulted 
in a tendency on the part of employers 
to increase the emphasis placed upon work- 
ing conditions and to provide benefits in 
lieu of wage increases. By establishing 
pension plans, employers were able to in- 
crease the over-all economic returns to their 
employees without increasing their wages. 

Another consideration, from the employer’s 
standpoint, has been the desirability of estab- 
lishing a systematic retirement policy. 
Under a pension plan employees can be 
retired without partiality when they have 
reached the age selected as most suitable. 
There is less tendency to retain in employ- 
ment those whose industrial efficiency has 
declined due to the effects of increasing age, 
since their retirement will not result in 
destitution. 


Employers’ decisions in regard to the 
establishment of pension plans have also 
been influenced by the action of the federal 
government in making contributions paid 
into approved 


pension funds, deductible 


from income as computed for purposes of 
corporation income and excess profits taxes. 

Employees, on their part, have taken 
advantage of their stronger bargaining posi- 
tion, resulting both from labour shortages 
and from larger union membership, to press 
for welfare plans. This pressure has become 
particularly noticeable recently as efforts to 
secure direct wage increases have become a 
somewhat less active issue in collective 
bargaining. 

Perhaps the most important single reason, 
however, for the increase in pension plans 
during recent years has been the growing 
interest in all forms of social security. Aside 
from this general interest the position of 
the older members of the community has 
been underlined by the higher proportion 
of older people in the population, due 
mainly to declining birth rates and to 
increased longevity.4 

Actions taken by the government during 
the decade in regard to older persons, are 
indicative of this increasing concern of the 
nation as a whole in social security. The 
amount of old age assistance set initially 

4In 1949 the number of persons 65 and over 
represented over 7 per cent of the population, in 
1900 it was 5 per cent. It has been estimated that 
the proportion of the population 65 and over may 
gradually approach a level of from 10 to 15 per 


cent of the total population. See Lasour Gazerte, 
January, 1950, page 26. 


At present approximately one 
million workers in Canada, or about 
one in every four wage and salary 
workers, are covered by group 
pension plans. 


at $20 per month in 1927 was increased on 
three occasions during the past decade.® 
The federal government also introduced, 


beginning in 1949, an additional exemption’ 


of $500 for income tax purposes in the case 
of persons 65 years of age and over. 


All of these factors have given rise to 
much current discussion of old age security 
problems and in turn serve as an added 
impetus to industrial pension plans. For 
this reason it is timely to consider some 
of the main characteristics of existing plans. 


LEADING FEATURES OF PENSION PLANS 


While most industrial pension plans in 
Canada show a broad similarity, they may 
vary as to detail.6 This is due partly to 
the differing needs of the groups covered. 
Large and small firms are likely to estab- 
lish pension plans of different types. A 
firm with a stable business and a small 
labour turnover will have less difficulty in 
setting up pension and welfare plans than 
a firm in a less fortunate position. The 
kinds of benefits provided, and _ their 
amounts, depend on such factors as the 
financial strength of the company, the 
method by which the plan is financed, 
whether the plan is contributory or non- 
contributory, and the presence or absence of 
other welfare plans for the employees. The 
leading features of pension plans may be 
discussed under four headings:— 

How is the plan administered? 

How is the plan financed? 

What benefits does the plan provide, and 

under what circumstances? 

Who are eligible for these benefits? 


The Table on pages 448 and 449. gives 
a brief analysis, under these four headings, 
of seven Canadian pension plans. Each of 
these plans has been selected either because 
it is typical of plans of a certain kind, or 
because it is important in itself, like that 
of the federal Civil Service. This table 
provides examples to illustrate the discus- 
sion which follows. 


How is the Plan Administered? 


In this respect, nearly all Canadian plans 
fall into two types: some are organized 
under contracts with insurance companies or 
with the Government Annuities Branch of 
the Federal Department of Labour; some 
are administered by a board of trustees. 

When a plan is underwritten by an 
insurance company or by the Government 
Annuities Branch, this underwriting organ- 


5'The monthly maximum rate was increased to 
$25 in 1943; to $30 in 1947; and to $40 in 1949. In 
addition to paying their share of one-quarter of 
these amounts some provinces introduced ‘cost of 
living’ bonuses up to $10 per month which are 
still being paid. 

6 See “Types of Pension and Retirement Plans 
in Canadian Indusiry’’, Lanour Gazerre, February, 
1950, pp. 191-192. 

‘Further regulations of the Department of 
National Revenue are referred to below. 
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ization accepts the responsibility for paying 
each employee the pension or other benefit 
due him under the contract, and in return 
receives annual sums representing the con- 
tributions made by the employee and his 
employer, or the employer alone, during 
that employee’s working career. The con- 
tributions must be adequate actuarially to 
provide the benefits promised. This form 
of organization offers the greatest security 
to both the employer and the employee. 
Such plans, however, are rather rigid in 
their requirements, and other types may be 
found less expensive in some cases. 

Under a trustee plan, the annual contribu- 
tions are deposited with a trustee who 
administers the funds, paying pensions or 
purchasing annuities for employees as they 
retire. The trustees are usually selected by 
the employer, and are sometimes directors 
or officials of the company. In some cases, 
both employer and employees are repre- 
sented on the board of trustees. 

This type of administration permits 
greater flexibility in the organization of the 
plan than is allowed by an insurance com- 
pany. Regulations have been established, 
however, by the Pensions. Fund Branch of 
the Department of National Revenue, which 
must be observed in organizing any pension 
plan if the contributions to the fund by the 
employer or the employees are to be allowed 
as exemptions for income tax purposes. 
Perhaps the most important of these 
regulations is the requirement that the 
employer’s contributions to the pension 
fund must be irrevocable.7 In other words, 
if the plan is not insured, the contributions 
must form a trust fund, which the employer 
cannot recover for his own purposes, but 
which must be devoted solely to the pay- 
ment of pensions or other related benefits 
to the employees covered by the plan. 

When pensions are paid from an inde- 
pendent trust fund, instead of being insured, 
it is evident that all the risks of the plan 
such as exceptional longevity among the 
pensioners, must be borne by the estab- 
lished fund alone, instead of being merged 
in the larger pool of risks carried by the 
Annuities Branch or by an insurance com- 
pany. When the trust fund is used to buy 
annuities for employees as they retire, the 
fund is protected from the risk of high 
longevity among the pensioners after 


eS ee 


retirement, but some uncertainties remain, 
due to variations in the mortality rate of 
employees before retirement, or in the rate 
of labour turnover. For these reasons, such 
independent plans are best suited to com- 
panies with sufficiently large numbers of 
employees to make risks reasonably pre- 
dictable. The cost of administering a 
trusteed plan is also likely to be excessive 
for a small company. 


How is the Plan Financed? 


The method of financing adopted greatly 
affects all the other features of the plan, 
including the types of benefit provided and 
the vested rights of the employee. Most of 
all it affects the security of the prospective 
pensioner, who has an interest not only in 
the size of his future pension, but in the 
certainty that it will be paid. 

In the case of a plan financed and admin- 
istered by the employer, it is possible 
theoretically at least, to operate upon a 
“nay-as-you-go” basis. The pensions due 
each year are then paid directly by the 
employer from current revenues or from his 
general cash reserves. Under such a plan 
there is no accumulated pension fund 
specifically earmarked for the payment of 
pensions. The continuance of pension pay- 
ments depends upon the continuance of the 
prosperity of the business and its ability to 
carry the plan through a period of reces- 
sion. In ease. of bankruptcy the ex- 
employees would have no claim against the 
assets of the company. To balance this 
lack of security, the advantage of such a 
plan is that it does not require an initial 
outlay to establish a fund. 

There are practically no pure “pay-as- 
you-go” plans in Canada at present, due 
in part to the requirements of the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue. As _ stated 
above, nearly all plans are either insured 
or trusteed. Either of these types of plan 
involves the actuarial calculation of the 
yearly payments which must be made on 
behalf of each employee throughout his 
working career, to provide him on retire- 
ment with a pension of the chosen size® 
The fund formed by the accumulated con- 
tributions will be preserved in the hands 
either of trustees or of an insuring agency, 
and even should contributions cease, the fund 
will continue to provide pensions to those 
employees who have retired, and a certain 
sum of money for those employees who 
have not yet reached the retirement age. 

It is evident that the pension which the 
employee ultimately receives will be deter- 


SIn the case of ‘‘money purchase’”’ plans, the 
annual contribution is fixed as a percentage of the 
employee’s earnings, and the pension paid is cal- 
eulated actuarially from the contributions. 


mined by, among other things, the number 
of years during which contributions to the 
fund are made by him, or on his behalf. 
In this calculation no account has yet been 
taken, however, of the past years during 
which the employee may have worked for 
the same employer before the pension plan 
was established. This is a serious matter 
for those employees who, at the beginning 
of the plan, are already close to the age 
of retirement, as they will have only a few 
years of contributions to their credit when 
they retire. If their pensions are to be set 
at rates which take account of their years 
of service before the plan began, an ade- 
quate amount of money must be provided 
in addition to the normal contributions. 

This amount of money is known as the 
“past service liability” of the pension plan. 
It is, of course, gradually reduced as the 
older employees successively retire, receive 
their pensions, and die. That portion of a 
pension paid for years which the employee 
worked before the pension plan began is 
called the “past service benefit”. That 
portion of the pension paid for years 
worked after the pension plan began, and 
during which normal contributions were 
paid to the pension fund, is called the 
“future service benefit”. 

Since it is difficult for employees to 
contribute toward their past service benefits 
in addition to their normal contributions 
toward their future service benefits, the past 
service benefits are usually financed entirely 
by the employer. This can be done on a 
“pay-as-you-go” basis even if the future 
service benefits are funded. The Department 
of National Revenue, however, requires the 
past service liability to be liquidated accord- 
ing to a definite plan, by payment of a 
lump sum into the pension fund, or of 
instalments over a pre-determined period, 
or of premiums during the remaining years 
of service of the employees concerned. 

The maximum deduction for income tax 
purposes, in any one year, allowed under 
this heading is one-tenth of the total past 
service liability. It is usual, therefore, for 
employers to plan to fund the whole sum 
by regular contributions over a period of 
ten years or somewhat longer. 

Pension benefits for past service, under 
the same regulations, may not exceed those 
for future service. In fact, as the table 
shows, the rates of past service benefits are 
usually lower, in proportion to length of 
service and the earnings of the employee. 
This is most likely to be true of con- 
tributory plans, due to the difficulty of 
obtaining additional contributions from 
employees. 

Within the general category of funded 
plans, two further types must be distin- 
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Main Features | 


. Montreal 
of aa Star 
Administration 


Underwriting agency 
dian Department of Lab- 
our, and Insurance Com- 
pany 

Contributions 


(a) Employee contributions |4% of basic earnings 


4% of basic earnings of each 
member, plus cost of 
past-service benefits 


(b) Employer contributions 


Benefits 
(a) Annual Pension Formula 
(i) Future Service 


Amount determined by 
future service contribu- 
tions given above 
(Money purchase plan) 


1% of basic annual earnings 
as at effective date of 
plan, for each year of 
past service after age 35 


(ii) Past Service 


Paid-up annuity based on 
employee contributions, 
plus a percentage of em- 
ployer contributions if 
service over 11 years 


(b) Vested rights on termin™ 
ation of employment be- 
fore retirement age 


(c) Survivors’ Benefits 
(i) Death before retire-|Lump sum equal to em- 
ment ployee contributions plus 
interest, plus a percent- 
age of employer contri- 
butions if service over 11 
years, and if the em- 
ployee’s death occurred 
after 20 years’ service 
and after age 50, a further 
lump sum equal to all 
the employer's past ser- 
vice contributions plus 
interest 


years payments guaran- 


(ii) Death after normal|5 
teed, or other options 


retirement 


Eligibility Requirements 
(a) Eligibility to join plan |Regular employees with 2 
years service, aged 25-59 
men, 25-54 women. Em- 
ployees past age limit 
receive pension of 1% of 
final salary for each year 
of service after age 35 


Men 65, women 60, earlier 
or later in special cir- 
cumstances 


(b) Normal age of retirement 
with pension 


Effective Date March 31, 1948 
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SELECTED 


National 
Carbon 
Limited 


dian Department of Lab- 
our, and Insurance Com- 


pany 


3% of annual earnings under 
$3000—4% of excess over 
$3000 


Balance of cost of plan 


14% of total straight time 
earnings as a member of 
plan under $3000 per year 
2% of earnings over $3000 
per year. 

14% of annual rate of earn- 
ings at effective date of 
plan, for each year of 
past service 


Over 15 years service: 
paid-up annuity based on 
past and future service 
benefits accrued. Under 
15 years: future service 
benefits resulting from 
3% contributions only 


If age at death over 55 for 
men, over 50 for women, 
beneficiary receives re- 
duced pension for 10 
vears. Under such age, 
total employee contribu- 
tions refunded, with in- 
terest only on 3% con- 
tributions 


10 years payments guaran- 
teed, or other options 


Regular employees with 
one year’s service, men 
under 65, women under 
60 


Men 65, women 60, earlier 
in special circumstances 


July 1, 1939 


CANADIAN 


Great 
Lakes 
Paper 


Annuities Branch, Cana-|Annuities Branch, Cana-|Insurance Company 


4% of earnings 


Balance of cost of plan 
(about 60% of total in- 
cluding past service ben- 
efits) 


13% of total earnings as a 
member of plan 


1% of annual earnings at 
effective date of plan 
multiplied by years of 
past service minus 5. 


Refund of employee con- 
tributions as cash or 
annuity; percentage of 
employer contributions 
if service over 5 years 


Refund of employee con- 
tributions 


5 years payments guaran- 
teed : 


Regular employees, aged 
21 or over, one year’s 
service for men, 3 years 
service for women 


Men 65, women 60 but if 
under 10 years service 
men retire at 70, women 
65 


April 20, 1947 


GROUP PENSION PLANS 


George Weston Canadian National Ae mete F at 
‘ Railways Limited Service 


Trustees selected by Board|Canadian National Railway|Future service liabilities|}Canadian Government 


of Directors 


Company as trustee 


funded under trustees 
selected by Company 


33% of earnings for future|Zero to 10% of earnings at| None 


service pension 


option of employee, toward 
supplemental pension 


Balance of cost. of future ser-|Matches employee contribu-|Total cost of plan; periodic 


vice pensions (4:7%) and 
entire cost of past service 
pensions 


tion up to 5% of earnings, 
plus total cost of basic pen- 
sions and past service pen- 
sions 


15% of aggregate earnings|Basic pension $300 annually, 


while contributor to plan 
unless minimum pension 
(below) applies 


plus supplemental pension 
determined by above con- 
tributions 


For employees with 5 years/If over 10 years past service, 


or more past service, prior] service pension replaces} service vice, if employee elects ¢ 
to 1946 minimum pension] basic pension unless basic to make contributions ” 
is 30% of 1946 earnings pension is greater. Service for past service. Includes / 
pension—1% average an- overseas service in forces, 
nual earnings for best 10 employment as tempor- 
years multiplied by years ary civil servant, or other | 
of past service (1) pensionable employment. | 
Paid-up pension based on|Employee contributions re-| None Retiring allowance on leav- 


own contributions, also on 
a percentage of employer’s 
contributions if service 
over 10 years; or cash re- 


fund of own contributions position. Under other | 

without interest circumstances, adjusted 
retiring allowance, or 
gratuity, or return of 


funded with compound in- 
terest; no interest on con- 
tributions during first 10 
years service 


contributions to trust 
fund to cover future ser- 
vice liabilities 


1% of average annual earn- 
ings during final ten 
years, multiplied by 
number of years service 


Same formula as future 


5% of salary $1,200 or less 4 


yearly. 53% of salary 


$1,200-$1,500 yearly. 6% # 
of salary over $1,500. All i 


females 5% of salary 
Balance of cost of plan 


2% 


of average earnings 


during last ten years, for 
each year of service up 4 


to 35 years 


Same basis as future ser- jj 


ing before 


contributions without in- 


terest 


Refund of employee’s con-|Refund of employee’s con-|Life Insurance Benefit Plan|If 10 years’ or more ser- 


tributions plus interest 


tributions plus interest 


separate from pension 
plan, provides $1,500 to 
named beneficiary if 
close relative, otherwise 
$300 


5 years payments guaranteed] Dependent on type of annuity|See above item 


selected by employee 


vice, allowance to widow 
equal to one-half of 
allowance payable if con- 
tributor had reached re- 
tirement age at date of 
death. Small allowance 
for children. If service 
under 10 years, small al- 
lowance or gratuity 


Allowance to widow equal 


to one-half of pension re- 
ceived. Small allow- 
ances for children 


2 years continuous service,|Basic pension: begin service] All regular employees from|All permanent civil ser- 


men under 
under 45 


50, women 


service before employer 


before age 45, continue to 
age 65. Supplemental pen- 
sions: 10 years continuous 


contributions begin; em- 


date of employment 


vants 
effective date of plan, 
having passed medical 
examination; those ap- 
pointed earlier who elect 
to join 


retirement | 
age, after ten years or | 
more service, due to dis- | 
ability or abolition of | 


appointed after. 


Fe oe a eS a 


CPP CR IE a SEE 


ployee contributions may 
begin on entering service if 
under 55 


65 for men, 60 for women,|Normal: 65, after 20 years 
earlier under special cir-| Disability: 60, after 20 years 
cumstances Voluntary: 60, after 35 years, 

or after 30 years at re- 
duced pension 


Compulsory at 65 after 15|Retirement permitted at 
years’ service. 60 

Voluntary at 60 after 30/Retirement compulsory at 
years’ service 65, with few exceptions 

Disability, any time after 
15 years’ service 


December 1, 1946 January 1, 1935 September 26, 1919 July 19, 1924 


(1) C.N.R.—When past service exceeds 10 years, if service pension, plus supplemental pension purchasable by a 
5% matched contribution, does not equal 1% of average earnings of last ten years, for each year of service, 
the difference is made up by the Company. 
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euished: the contributory and the non- 
contributory. Under a contributory plan, 
the employee as well as the employer con- 
tributes to the pension fund. Under a 
non-contributory plan, the employer pays 
the total cost of the pension. Plans under 
which the employee contributes, but not 
the employer, are nowadays rare, except as 
a voluntary supplement to the company’s 
basic pension plan; as basic plans, they 
would not be approved by the Department 
of National Revenue. 

The table shows several examples both of 
contributory and non-contributory plans. 
The survey of pension plans made by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics im 1947 
showed nearly 250.000 workers covered by 
non-contributory plans, and about 380,000 
by the contributory type. The latter group 
includes the large railway pension plans. 
Excluding the railways, the survey showed 
that the non-contributory plans were, on the 
average, much larger than the contributory 
ones, since they covered an average of 
about 400 workers apiece, while the average 
contributory plan covered only about 70 
persons.” 

Since pension plans in Canada have only 
recently become an object of collective 
bargaining, it is evident that many of the 
existing non-contributory plans have been 
set up on the initiative of employers. 
Employets may often favour the non- 
contributory type of plan, because of its 
ereater economy in administration, because 
the employer is likely to have more control 
of its management, and because it in- 
creases his influence with his employees. 

The contributory type of plan, however, 
also has advantages. From the point of 
view of management, it has the advantage 
of making employees conscious of the cost 
of their pensions. From the point of view 
of labour, it increases the financial inde- 
pendence of the employee, and is likely to 
provide him with a larger pension and 
greater vested rights in the pension fund. 


What Benefits Does the Plan Provide? 


The principal benefit is obviously the 
pension itself. Every pension plan contains 
a formula by which the rate of pension for 
each employee is accurately determined. As 
the table shows, there is wide variety in the 
formulae used, although the majority of 
them show a general similarity. In nearly 
all cases, the annual pension is calculated 
as a certain small percentage of the 
employee’s average annual earnings, multi- 
plied by the number of years of service. 


9Cf. “Pension and Welfare Plans in Canadian 
Industry”, in Lanour Gazetre, June, 1949, pp. 
694-700. 
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If average earnings are computed from the 
employee’s years of highest earnings, or 
from the last five or ten years of employ- 
ment, rather than from his total period of 
service, the rate of pension is usually 
increased. In such a case the percentage of 
such earnings used in the calculation of the 
pension may be reduced, for example, from 
14-to 1 per cent, or the contributions may 
be higher, or other benefits from the plan. 
may be reduced. 

Supplementary pension plans are some- 
times provided in addition to the basic 
pension plans, for the use of employees who 
wish to increase their rate of pension by 
additional voluntary saving of their own. 
Such supplementary plans are intended 
especially to serve employees who began to 
work for the firm at a relatively advanced 
age, and whose pension rates would there- 
fore otherwise be low. 

The vesting policy of a plan is a feature 
which any employee must consider, in esti- 
mating the prospective benefit of the plan 
to himself, in addition to the expected rate 
of pension. If the plan grants vested rights 
to the employee, this means that he has a 
claim to a certain part of the accumulated 
pension fund. If his employment should 
terminate, after a certain number of years 
of service, he is entitled either to a cash 
payment from the fund, or to a_ part 
pension at a future date, the amount of 
which will depend on the length of his 
service with the company. 

Most Canadian private pension plans now 
grant the employee vested rights. The 
employer’s contributions to the fund are 
irrevocable, and the whole fund at any 
time is therefore vested in the employees. 
If the plan is wound up, the fund must be 
divided among the employees, in the form 
of pensions, part pensions, or cash refunds. 
depending upon their length of service and 
other circumstances. Such provisions are 
required if the plan is to qualify for income 
tax exemption. 

This does not mean that an employee 
who leaves a firm after only one or two 
years’ service will enjoy full vested rights. 
If he has himself made contributions to 
the fund, he is always entitled to have 
them returned to him, with or without 
interest, either as cash or as a future 
annuity. But in most cases, he will have 
no claim to the sum contributed by his 
employer on his behalf, unless he has been 
with the company for a considerable number 
of years. Partly as a result of Canadian 
income tax regulations, the most common 
practice at present is to vest part of the 
employer’s contributions in the employee 
after ten years’ service, and to grant full 


vesting after twenty years. Other varia- 
tions are shown in the table. 

This does not mean that the employee, 
after twenty vears’ service, can withdraw 
from the pension fund in eash the total 
sum represented by his own and_ the 
employer’s contributions. Even if he is 
leaving the company, it may be that the 
greatest cash refund he can obtain is the 
total of his own contributions with or with- 
out interest. To enjoy his vested right to 
his employer’s contribution, it is likely that 
he will have to leave the whole sum, in- 
cluding his own contribution, in the pension 
fund until he can receive it as an annuity 
at the normal retirement age. 

Vesting helps to some extent the older 
worker who finds it necessary to change 
jobs, since it provides him at least with a 
part pension, proportioned to the time he 
has spent with the company. It does not 
greatly help a worker, however, who 
changes jobs every five or ten years, since 
this period is not usually long enough for 
him to gain full vested rights. 


Who are Eligible for Benefits? 


This problem may be broken down into 
two sets of more detailed questions :— 

(1) Which employees are permitted to 
join the plan? How many years of service 
are required before joining? Is there a 


maximum age after which the employee 
cannot join? 


contributed 


towards 


Pension plans have 


trend of recent years 
earlier’ re- 
tirement of 
trial workers. 


(2) What-is the normal retirement age 
for male and female employees respec- 
tively? What is the minimum number of 
years of service required to qualify for a 
pension? 

The table gives brief answers to these 
questions for the seven plans analyzed. It 
is evident that these questions are closely 
interdependent. 

Not all of the questions are applicable to 
all plans. The question, which employees 
are permitted to join the plan, and at what 
date, applies chiefly to contributory plans, 
since the employee on joiming begins to pay 
contributions. Joining the plan is often com- 
pulsory, except for employees hired before 
the plan was inaugurated. 

In a non-contributory plan, all permanent 
employees are usually included automati- 
cally, but a certain minimum length of 
service is usually required before retirement 
to qualify for a pension. 

The normal retirement age is most often 
65 for men and 60 for women. Most plans 
allow earlier retirement on reduced pension 
in eases of disability or under other special 
circumstances19 Many plans permit later 
retirement, in approved cases. Two of the 
plans shown in the table set forth, instead 


19 A system of pensions payable only in case ot 
disability has been established for members of the 
United Mine Workers, District 18, in Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, and British Columbia. These pensions 
are paid from the ‘‘Welfare Fund” a trust fund 
established as a result of collective bargaining, to 
which the employers pay the sum of fifteen cents 
(three cents in Saskatchewan) for every ton of coal 
sold or used. A pension of $60 per month or less 
is paid to union members ‘‘mentally or physically 
disabled as the result of long service in the coal- 
mining industry”’ to such an extent as to be partially 
or wholly unemployable. 
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of a fixed retirement age, a schedule of 
ages at which retirement is permitted, 
decreasing as length of service increases. 

It is evident that the earlier the age of 
retirement on pension, the greater the cost 
to the plan of a pension of given size. For 
this and other reasons, many people now 
consider that retirement at 65 may be 
unduly early. 

Discrimination between different classes 
of employees in granting pension rights is 
forbidden by the Canadian income tax regu- 
lations, especially discrimination between 
high and low salary classes. The coverage 
of the plan may be restricted to certain 
well-defined classes of employees. Part- 
time, temporary, or seasonal workers are 
practically always excluded. There may be 
different eligibility requirements for males 
and females. 


Cost of a Pension Plan 


In concluding this section, it may be 
appropriate to mention the principal factors 
affecting the cost of a pension plan, some 


CURRENT ISSUES 


The increased interest in old age pensions 
during recent years, referred to earlier in 
this article, implies much discussion of the 
advantages and disadvantages of industrial 
group plans and of their relation to an 
over-all security program for older workers. 
These more active discussions of industrial 
pension plans spring, to a large extent, 
from a greater emphasis placed on the need 
for pensions for older workers by Canadian 
trade unions. 


Until the last year or two pension plans 
had not been an important factor in collec- 


tive bargaining within Canadian industry. 


The recent bargaining on plans in the 
United States! and the great concern about 
social security problems shown by Cana- 
dians of all ages, have led some Canadian 
unions to press for pensions, especially in 


11 The collective bargaining activity concerning 
pension plans in the United States has centred 
about three industries—coal, steel and automobile. 
In these industries the unions have bargained 
for regular employer contributions to a pension 
fund. The resulting plans are employer financed, 
but it is to be noted that the plans are devised as 
supplements to the Government Social Security 
program which is employee-employer financed. In 
Canada, no over-all pension scheme exists, and the 
unions which have bargained on this issue have 
urged a full pension as compared with the partial 
pension requested by the American unions. Almost 
all of the unions which have carried on these 
negotiations for industrial pension plans have been 
industrial unions and represent large bodies of 
employees of a single employer. 
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of which have now been discussed. The 
most obvious factor is, of course, whether 
the pensions are large or small. There is 
also the degree of security provided, a 
fully-funded plan being more secure and 
more costly than one partially funded, and 
a pay-as-you-go plan being the cheapest at 
the beginning, but in the long run the least 
secure. A generous vesting policy is more 
costly than a parsimonious one. Costs are 
also affected by the age distribution of 
present and future employees, the expected 
mortality rates of employees before and 
after retirement, and of course the retire- 
ment age. Among the numerous other 
factors which might be mentioned are the 
rate of labour turnover and the type of 
administration selected for the plan. 

Of external economic factors affecting the 
cost of the plan, the most important is the 
prevailing rate of interest, which must 
determine the rate of interest assumed by 
the actuaries in calculating contributions 
and benefits. The decline in interest rates 
since 1929 has greatly increased the cost 
of a pension. 


industries where no plans are already in 
effect. The establishment of pension plans 
was listed as an issue in a number of 
strikes which took place in Canada during 
1949. Moreover, a recent conciliation board 
recommended the establishment of a plan in 
the automotive industry. 

More detailed information on individual 
industrial pension plans is required to 
assess their contribution towards a solution 
of the general problem of economic security 
for Canadian workers. However, some 
broader aspects of group pension plans and 
of national social security measures for 
older workers might be mentioned briefly 
in this final section. 

One of the principal limitations of many 
industrial pension plans is lack of provision 
for the worker to transfer his full pension 
credits should he change employers. Even 
if the second firm also has a pension plan 
it seldom recognizes the previous experi- 
ence of the worker. The worker’s vested 
rights usually depend to an important extent 
on the length of employment with a com- 
pany. Thus if he is to receive an adequate 
pension he must usually remain at least 
twenty years with a single employer. 

This constitutes a restriction of the 
workers’ mobility and often will tie him to 
a given firm even though it may be in the 
interests of the worker and of the economy 
that he move elsewhere. From the point of 
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view of the employer also, the credit of 
the employee in a pension plan may deter 
the employer from discharging him even 
though he may be less productive than the 
average or redundant to the activities of 
the firm. 


The inability of the worker to retain his 
credit toward a pension when transferring 
from job to job may react to the disad- 
vantage of older workers seeking employ- 
ment. Firms may be hesitant to hire 
workers who are relatively close to retire- 
ment age as it may require retiring the 
worker at a low pension. Such a problem 
is not easily overcome. The basic need 
appears to be for the coverage of all 
workers or at least for the extension of 
vested rights which the worker can carry 
with him. 


One further result of a pension plan is 
the necessity of setting a definite age for 
retirement, usually sixty-five years for men 
and sixty for women. Against the advan- 
tage of such a retirement policy, must be 
balanced certain disadvantages in the 
encouragement of retirement from the 
standpoint of the individual and the indus- 
try. In some cases workers on reaching 
the retirement age are still capable of a 
valuable contribution. Medical advances 
which have lengthened life have also prob- 
ably lengthened man’s potential working 
career. Too early retirement, therefore, 
may be wasteful and may even shorten the 
life of the individual concerned. Besides 
there is an increasing number of jobs 
requiring light manual labour which might 
be performed by older workers who would 
otherwise retire into inactivity. 

The initial cost of a pension plan, 
depending on the nature of the plan, is 
often high and once embarked on, the 
current expenses must be paid as an annual 
charge. The total cost of a pension plan 
must also be considered in the light of 
other cost items.12 In some industries where 
labour costs are already relatively high, the 
effect of an additional expense may have a 
more important effect on the competitive 
position of the industry than where labour 
costs are relatively small. 


The main over-all limitation of the 
system of industrial plans today, from the 
point of view of the worker, as has been 
stated above, is its restricted coverage. 
Three-quarters of the wage and _ salary 
workers in Canada today are not covered, 
in addition to most of the “own account” 
_and other members of our labour force not 
earning wages and salaries13 Many of the 
workers who are not covered could not 
readily be included in industrial pension 
plans. This is one of the factors which 


has led to a demand for a national pension 
program. Representatives of management 
and of labour have recently advocated the 
setting up of such a plan. 

It is evident that the establishment of 
an over-all public program would assist in 
overcoming some of the difficulties men- 
tioned above. But the introduction of such 
a plan by the federal government presents 
certain other difficulties. First, there must 
be agreement between the federal and pro- 
vincial governments on financial arrange- 
ments. A second consideration is the 
magnitude of the cost involved in an over- 
all pension plan. Pension plans at the 
levels now advocated in various quarters 
would require the increase of government 
social security payments to from one-and- 
a-half to four times their present level.t4 
An expenditure of this size on one section 
of the population requires a willingness on 
the part of the remaining sections to meet 
the cost. These are two of the problems 
which the recently established Joint Com- 
mittee on Old Age Security of the Senate 
and the House of Commons has under 
consideration.15 They are also expected to 
be discussed at the Federal-Provincial 
Conference later this year. 

With the introduction of an over-all old 
age security program, there would still 
appear to be a place for industrial pension 
plans. While a broader plan might estab- 
lish a higher minimum of old age security 
for a large part, or perhaps all, of the 
population, there would be room for 
supplemental pensions, provided by the 
group plans of individual industries. In the 
meantime these industrial pension plans are 
making a substantial contribution to the 
income security of many older persons. 


12 Under the Canadian Government Annuity Plan 
the total cost of an annuity of $50 monthly pur- 
chased at age 65 with monthly payments to start 
immediately would be $7,150 and a $100 annuity 
would be $14,300. Annual payments from age 35 
to give similar annuities would be $145 and $290 
respectively. 

13 Out of a total of 5,100,000 in the labour force, 
950,000 are “own account’? workers; 250,900 are 
employers with their own business or profession; 
3,600,000 are paid workers; and 300,000 are unpaid 
family workers. 

14 Estimates of total cost made by the Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare show a monthly pension 
of $40 for all persons over 70 years of age would 
cost $323 million in 1951, $417 million in 1961 and 
$500 million in 1971. A $100 monthly pension for all 
persons over 60 years would cost between $2 and 
$2.5 billion. Some conception of the magnitude 
of this expenditure is gained when it is realized 
that all present social security payments by the 
federal government total approximately $700 million. 
(Hansard, March 10, 1950, p. 640.) 


15 For the terms of reference of the Committee 
see page 428 of this month’s Lasour Gazerre. 
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CONCILIATION BOARD RECOMMENDS 
NON-CONTRIBUTORY PENSION PLAN 
AT FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA 


On February 27 the Department of Labour of the Province of Ontario 
made public the Report of a Board of Conciliation, established under 
provincial legislation, dealing with a dispute between the Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, and its employees, members of Local 200, United 
Automobile Workers of America (CIO). 


While this Report covers a number of issues, considerable general 
anterest attaches to the sections dealing with the union’s request for 
a pension plan and health program. These sections are reprinted 
below. 


The Report is in two parts: a majority report, signed by C. P. 
McTague, Chairman, and J. C. Adams, company’s nominee; and a 
minority report, signed by Drummond Wren, employees’ member. 
Both reports recommend the establishment of a non-contributory 
pension plan, but are at considerable variance in their proposals as to 
pension benefit rates and other matters. 


Majority Report 


In the matter of the Labour Relations 
Act, 1948, and Regulations made thereunder 
and of a dispute between: 


Forp Motor Company or CAanapa, LIMITED, 
WInpsor, Ontario, Employer, 
and 
Loca 200, Unirep AvTOMOBILE WORKERS 
or America (CIO), Employees. 


The Honourable 

The Minister of Labour for the 
Province of Ontario 

Parliament Buildings 

Toronto. 


Sir :— 


The Board of Conciliation established by 
you under date of November 14, 1949, 
reports as follows:— 

The Board met with the parties at the 
City of Windsor on December 14, 15, and 
16, 1949. The parties were represented as 
follows: 

For the Company: Mr. Wallace H. Clark; 
Mr. Gregory Kew. 

For the Union: Mr. George Burt; Mr. 
Joseph H. Daoust; Mr. Kunio Hidaka. 

The issues upon which the parties were 
unable to agree, and which were presented 
to this Board for consideration, fell into 
two main divisions— 

1. Changes in the text of the former 

collective agreement. 
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2. The request of the union for old age 
retirement income and health security 
program. 

It will be convenient to deal with these 
issues in the order in which they were 
presented by the union, but before entering 
into a detailed discussion of the items in 
dispute and indicating our recommendations 
to the parties we think it appropriate to 
comment generally as follows: 

The union seems to regard the matters 
in issue here as being of special importance 
because from their point of view the collec- 
tive agreement with Ford ‘Motor Company 
of Canada, Limited, will establish a pattern 
for negotiations with other companies. 

While it cannot be denied that the collec- 
tive agreement between a large industrial 
organization and a union § representing 
upwards of 10,000 employees must be of 


considerable significance we do not con- 


sider that any particular clause of the 
collective agreement between these parties 
should necessarily be regarded as a pattern 
in other negotiations, which must always 
be resolved in relation to the particular 
facts and circumstances applicable to the 
parties in those negotiations. 

Nevertheless because the Union in these 
proceedings is desirous of establishing 
herein patterns for future negotiations, that 
seems to us to give the Board of Concilia- 
tion greater scope in expressing their views 
and in making recommendations than would 
otherwise be the case. 


(The sections of the Majority Report 
dealing with contract changes are omitted.) 

We come now to the more difficult ques- 
tions of pension and welfare programs. 


It is first to be noted that there is no 
issue before us as a Conciliation Board 
between a contributory pension plan and a 
non-contributory one. The simple fact: is 
that the Union in the normal process of 
collective bargaining has demanded a non- 
contributory pension plan of $100 per month 
at age 65 after twenty-five years of service 
and the Company has conceded the prin- 
ciple of a non-contributory plan but at the 
rate of $55 per month at age 65 after thirty 
years of service. Our duty as a Concilia- 
tion Board is to try to bring the parties 
into agreement on the principle already 
accepted by both and on a basis which in 
the circumstances represents our view of 
how equity and cost can best be reconciled. 
In that connection we must keep in mind 
that the cost will be borne in the last 
analysis by the purchasers of the products 
manufactured. The cost of pension plans 
like any other cost including wages must 
be reflected in the price of the product and 
be borne generally by the purchasing public. 


It is clearly apparent that the pension 
agreement arrived at between the same 
Union and Ford Motor Company of Detroit 
is a most important factor in its bearing 
upon the present case. It becomes neces- 
sary to analyse that agreement. No matter 
how that contract may have been described 
in press references, it is clearly not a con- 
tract to establish at the expense of the 
Ford Motor Company pensions of $100 per 
month at age 65 after thirty years of service. 
It can be fairly described as a contract by 
which the Ford Motor Car Company 
obligates itself to pay an amount equal 
to the difference between general social 
security benefits and $100 a month—quite 
a different proposition. 

The agreement as to pensions obviously 
is based upon a premise or forecast that 
United States Social Security payments will 
be increased during the term of the pension 
plan and that consequently the contribu- 
tion of the Company to a pension of $100 
a month derived from both Social Security 
and straight Ford pension will decrease. It 
might’ be described with some degree of 
accuracy as an agreement to underwrite the 
difference between $100 a month and what 
is provided or will be provided by general 
Social Security payments under social 
security legislation in the United States. 

It is quite obvious that in Canada there 
is no parallel at the present time with 
United States Social Security. While we 
have Old Age Pensions they are subject 
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to the means test and as presently admin- 
istered the pensioner who receives a 
pension from other sources would likely be 
disqualified. The pension plan offered by 
the Ford Motor Company of Canada, 
Limited, appears to be based upon a premise 
or forecast that during the period of the 
pension agreement there will be brought 
into force legislation by which the means 
test will be abolished in Canada. In the 
result the plan offered by Canadian Ford 
may be described as a firm commitment to 
pay pensions to those eligible under the 
plan at the rate of $55 per month at age 
65 after thirty years of service until such 
legislation is brought into force and if the 
benefits from future legislation plus the 
benefits of the Company plan together 
exceed $100 a month then the Company’s 
contribution may be reduced by an amount 
equivalent to the excess. 

Both plans are founded upon premises 
that may never come about. Nevertheless 
it would be far from prudent on the part 
of either Company from point of view of 
cost, which as we have said, must event- 
ually be borne by the public, to enter into 
an agreement and ignore pending legisla- 
tion in the United States on the one hand 
and a powerful movement to bring about 
abolishment of the means test and increase 
in Old Age Pensions in Canada on the 
other. 

It seems quite evident that Ford of 
Canada in devising its particular plan has 
tried to follow the lines, as closely as 
possible in the somewhat different circum- 
stances which prevail in Canada, of the 
pension plan reached in the collective 
bargaining process between American Ford 
and the same Union. In addition, it has 
quite evidently also made a sincere attempt 
to equate the benefits to its employees to 
the benefits received under the Detroit 
Plan. Having in mind that wages in the 
Canadian plant on the average are about 
78 per cent of those paid in the Michigan 
Plant, we believe that the plan offered, 
subject to some modifications, is fair by 
comparison. 

Since this is the first time the question 
of non-contributory pensions has been made 
the subject of collective bargaining in 
Canada the case before us assumes unusual 
importance from point of view of a pattern 
in the immediate future. We do not 
express any opinion as to the desirability 
of contributory pensions as against non- 
contributory pensions. In view of the posi- 
tion taken by the Company that becomes 
unnecessary and irrelevant as far as we are 
concerned as a Conciliation Board. We 
have no doubt that the-principle of pensions 
is a desirable one but it must be con- 
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sidered in relation to what may be done 
in respect to general Social Security through 
Governmental action and it must be con- 
sidered as well in relation to cost. There 
can be no doubt that the public generally 
must bear the cost of pension plans as it 


can only be recovered in the price of the ~ 


product. Generally speaking the overall 
result will be exactly what must accompany 
high wages—namely, high prices. It does 
seem generally somewhat inequitable that 
because a man happens to be fortunate 
enough to be employed by a large and 
strong organization like Ford; ‘the should 
enjoy advantages which have to be paid for 
to some extent at least by the less fortunate 
members of the community who have no 
opportunity to enjoy the benefits of any 
pension plan whatsoever. One can readily 
understand that there should be some 
equitable relationship between what an 
industry does for its employees in the way 
of pensions and what the country in general 
does for its citizens along similar lines if it 
proposes to do anything. 

There can be no doubt whatever that 
the initiation of any new pension plan in 
these days must necessarily involve inequi- 
ties as far as particular individuals are 
concerned, The Ford of Canada Plan bases 
past service credits on seniority as defined 
in the collective bargaining agreement. 
Much objection is taken and will be taken 
as to that. The pension plan of course 
has to do mainly with the future and too 
great concessions to present employees in 
equity will necessarily result in too high 
costs in the future. All in all, we are of 
the opinion that the commencement of past 
serv ice credits on the basis proposed by the 
Company is reasonable. It must be kept 
in mind that this industry has been com- 
paratively a high wage industry and at least 
over the last few years the thrifty employee 
has had an opportunity to build up savings. 

Generally speaking we recommend accep- 
tance of the Company’s Proposed Retire- 
ment Plan as outlined in Schedule I of its 
submission concerning pensions and insur- 
ance. We suggest, however, that in the 
last line of paragraph (a) under “Benefits” 
ten years should be substituted for fifteen 
years. In paragraph (a) under “Crediting 
of Service” we think there should be added 
the following sentence—“Past Service shall 
be credited for years beyond age 65 but not 
so as to increase the total years of credited 
service beyond thirty”. Under “Retirement 
pAce we think the words—“but there shall 
be’ no increase in benefits after age 65”, 
could well bé struck out. We also suggest 
that under “Commencement of Payments 
and Benefits” the date November 16, 1949, 
should be substituted for January 1, 1950. 
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We recommend that the Company’s pro- 
posal with such modifications as we have 
suggested should be accepted. 

Before parting with the subject of pen- 
sions we should like to emphasize that our 
recommendations in connection with the 
plan before us are based to a large extent. 
upon the unusual circumstance that the 
American Company had only very recently 
agreed upon a plan with the same Union 
which very much closely approximates the 
plan we are endorsing. Much different con- 
ditions are likely to apply in respect of 
future applications. There are a number 
of features of the plan of which we are 
not too enamoured. In the case of smaller 
industries it is difficult to see much practical 
benefit in the principle of joint administra- 
tion when the same thing might be accom- 
plished through insurance. What we really 
want to emphasize is that we. specifically 
refrain from attempting to set any par- 
ticular pattern. Each case shall be left to 
be dealt with in the light of its own 
particular circumstances. : 

The demands of the Union with erat 
to Health Security and Death Benefits 
should be withdrawn in view of our recom- 
mendation as to retirement benefits par- 
ticularly since the Company’s employees are 
presently covered under a Group Life and 
Disability Insurance program to a somewhat 
comparable extent as that asked by the 
Union. 

We wish to extend to both parties our 
appreciation of the dignified manner in 
which they presented their viewpoints on. 
the matters dealt with. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto, this 15th day of 
February, 1950. 


(Sgd.) C. P. McTacus, 
Chairman. 

Moe J. C. ApAMs, 
Company’s Nominee. 


Minority Report 


Dear Sir:— 


Before submitting my views on the above 
matter I wish to draw your attention to 
the most astonishing situation that occurred 
relative to it. Following the hearings before 
this Board in Windsor the chairman and 
members of the Board met in Toronto on 
January 19. The Retirement Pension Plan 
was discussed at that meeting. It was 
agreed, however, that in view of the many 
changes in the text of the current collec— 
tive agreement the Company nominee and 
the ~Union nominee would in writing 
exchange their points of view on these 
matters and submit them to the Chairman. 


A few days later I received such material 
from Mr. Adams, the Company nominee, 
and conveyed mine to both him and the 
Chairman. Several futile attempts to con- 
tact the Chairman by telephone were made. 
I had expected that there would have been 
some discussion of the parties’ respective 
presentations as there are several issues, 
vital to them, contained in the proposed 
contract changes. However on phoning 
Mr. Adams on February 14 he informed 
me that as the Chairman was agreeing with 
his submission he thought the complete 
report would be forwarded to you that day. 
On February 17 I received from the Chair- 
man a copy of the complete majority report 
dated February 15 with an accompanying 
letter dated February 16. 

It has been my firm belief that the Prov- 
ince of Ontario’s conciliation procedure has 
played an important part in resolving many 
labour relations problems, in spite of its 
many inadequacies and labour’s protests. 
But if such methods are to be employed 
as in this case the attacks on the Prov- 
ince’s conciliation services will be justified. 
Finally even the provocative submission of 
the Company nominee pertaining to changes 
in the text of the collective agreement have 
been included in toto as part of the recom- 
mendation of the majority and this in 
spite of comments to the effect that many 
of the changes requested by the Union were 
overdue. 

Before dealing with the issues I wish to 
make some general comments. 


The matters in issue here, exclusive of 
the Retirement Pension and Health and 
Security proposals, are of vital concern 
because of the peculiar circumstances 
surrounding their initial inclusion in the 
collective agreement and of the importance 
that is alleged to be attached to the con- 
clusion of these negotiations. 

It will be recalled that Windsor was an 
“open shop” area where terrific resistance 
to the inception of labour unions was 
evident in the early stages of organization. 
It is equally evident that the present good 
labour management relationship grew out 
of struggle between the parties. One needs 
only to recall the costly strikes for the 
union to obtain recognition and later for a 
measure of union security. It is only 
natural, therefore, that other industries in 
the area, many of them suppliers of, and 
therefore dependent upon the Ford Com- 
pany, followed in some measure the pattern 
established by the Ford negotiations. To 
that extent the Union statement that the 
conclusions arrived at with Ford would 
become a pattern is undoubtedly correct. 
It is nevertheless true that out of such an 
environment fraught with antagonism the 
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conclusions were not the result of sound 
purposeful negotiations, but were com- 
promises of manoeuvring. 


It now appearing that a sound labour 
management relationship has been estab- 
lished between the parties, the time has 
arrived for the frustrative words and 
phrases to be removed from the agreement 
in acknowledgment of this newer and better 
relationship. It is with such a view in mind 
that I beg to report to you on them as 
follows :— 


(The minority recommendations on con- 
tract changes are omitted.) 


Retirement Pension Proposals 


As the details of the Union’s proposal 
were numerous, supported by detailed data, 
I will confine my comments on this ques- 
tion to its salient features, to examine and 
appraise the proposals of both parties. 
Before proceeding to that point, however, 
I would comment generally on the prin- 
ciple of pension payments. 

Before arriving at its net profit figure an 
industry will make provision for a multi- 
plicity of items among which are deprecia- 
tion and contingencies. While contin- 
gencies are usually another form of “earned 
surplus”, depreciation has for its purpose 
providing for the replacement of physical 
equipment. In addition to such a provision 
there is also one for repair and upkeep 
of physical equipment. It would appear, 
therefore, that provision for the proper 
maintenance and replacement of equipment 
and building is adequately taken care of. 
As was shown by the evidence of the Union, 
Depreciation Reserve stands at 75 per cent 
of the cost of the assets, and recent Income 
Tax amendments allow a higher rate of 
depreciation than was in effect formerly. 


While the “wearing out” or replacement 
of equipment and building has, apparently, 
been amply provided for, and while a huge 
earned surplus has accumulated from the 
profits of the Ford Motor Company in 
Canada, no arrangement had been sug- 
gested until 1947 for the “depreciation” of 
the human element in this industry. How- 
ever, through the efforts of the Union 
another proposal is now before it. 


A. The Union requested a Retirement 
Pension Plan, set out in every detail, of 
$100 monthly after 25 years of service with 
the Company. The Company countered 
with an offer of a plan which would pro- 
vide $55 monthly after 30 years of seniority 
with the Company. The importance of the 
difference between seniority and_ service 
with the Company is considerable. The 
Company’s limitation to seniority would 
deprive any employee of any benefit for 
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any year or years of service with the Com- 
pany prior to his being re-employed after 
having left the employ of the Company for 
any length of time, or for any reason. 


B. The Company says, in its supple- 
mentary brief, that— 

First of all I want to emphasize that 
the offer we have made is substantially 
the same ‘as the agreement concluded by 
the same Union just a few short weeks 
ago with Ford Motor Company in the 
United States. 


A most able actuary, representing the 
Union, examined the Ford offer and proved 
that the Ford Motor Company in the 
United States was paying for an average 
monthly Pension of approximately $82. 

As the majority report in this case states, 
the Ford Motor Company agreement with 
the Union does not provide for a $100 a 
month pension but “it can be fairly 
described as a contract by which the Ford 
Motor Company obligates itself to pay an 
amount equal to the difference between 
general social security benefits and $100 a 
month—quite a different proposition.” 

Indeed, it is quite a different proposi- 
tion. First, because it is not an obligation 
to $55 a month, as the Company offers in 
Canada. It is actually an offer to pay an 
average minimum of $64 monthly, direct 
from the Pension Fund, because the esti- 
mated amount the Ford Workers, retiring 
in the next few years, will receive from 
social security will be $36. For this $36 
the Company contributes at least half the 
zost. In the final analysis the Company, 
therefore, is in reality contributing suffi- 
cient to make an $82 monthly pension 
available. 

It is evident from these facts that the 
Company is not making an offer to the 
employees in Canada which is substantially 
the same as that agreed upon in the United 
States. 


C. It is obvious that the offer is inade- 
quate. As the Union pointed out in support 
of its claim that $55 a month was inade- 
quate the Department of National Revenue, 
of the Dominion of Canada, in its Tax 
Ruling No. 2, states— 


For example, a pension of 50 per cent 
of the average salary for the five-year 
period prior to retirement is deemed 
reasonable and anything over 70 per cent 
of such average salary will be deemed 
excessive. 


The Company offer of $55 monthly is 
only 24 per cent of the average wage. The 
$100 monthly would be 44 per cent of the 
average wage, still well within the “reason- 
able” amount determined by the National 
Revenue Department. 
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D. The requirement in the Company’s 
offer of thirty years seniority with the 
Company practically makes the pension 
offer meaningless. It would mean that of 
all employees age 55 and older, 76 per cent 
cannot qualify and of the remaining 24 per 
cent, many would not qualify. for the full 
monthly benefit. 


E. The question might well centre around 
“Ability to Pay” but that apparently was 
not a factor. The principal relevant factor 
was the period over which the Company 
would be required to pay, including past 
service benefits. The Company’s proposal 
will cost it 10-7 cents per hour per 
employee, while the Union proposal of its 
adequate plan would cost the Company 
123 cents per hour. 

The slight difference in estimated hourly 
cost results from the difference in the period 
over which the past service benefits would 
be funded. The Company’s proposal is 
to fund such benefits over a period of ten 
years, which is the minimum permissible 
for tax deduction purposes. The Union 
proposes funding the amount over a period 
of 40 years, permitting its request for 
adequate benefits to be paid with a slight 
hourly cost greater than what it will cost 
the Company to fund its proposals over the 
ten-year period. 


F. Whether one looks at pension benefits 
as a deferred wage, or as a measure of 
“depreciation”, it must be conceded that 
the employees, through their Union, are 
dropping other economic demands in favour 
of their pension proposals. It would not 


‘ be anticipated that other economic gains 


would be for a period of ten years, but 
for an indefinite period, that is their view 
regarding the cost attributed to a Pension 
Plan. The actual difference, in hourly cost, 
irrespective over what period it is to be 
paid, is less than 2 cents. However, the 
difference between the benefits of both 
plans is vast; and it is the benefits that 
are of vital concern to the employees. 


G. The purpose of the Government’s 
“Old Age Pension” scheme is to provide 
for the indigent at relief standards; whether 
or not that is the conscious purpose, it is 
its effect. There is no reason for the ques- 
tion of “Old Age Pensions” to become 
confused with the Union’s request for a 
proper Retirement Pension Plan. While 
one is relief for the needy, the latter is 
the deferred payment of an economic 
demand and gain. It is conceivable that 
if and when Old Age Pensions are replaced 
by adequate Retirement Pensions by Legis- 
lation that some measure to amalgamate 
the two, or to have one supplement the 
other, would be arrived at. There is no 
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justification for beclouding the issue with 
the matter of “Old Age Pensions” at this 
time. 


H. $100 monthly, or 44 per cent of the 
average wage, cannot, by any stretch of the 
imagination, be considered sufficient to 
provide even a “minimum of health and 
decency”. It is on that basis the amount 
must be considered, not on the basis of a 
percentage of a pension benefit in the 
United States because of some difference in 
wage rates. There is no_ relationship 
between a comparison of wage rates and a 
comparison of minimum pension benefits. 
When a minimum is arrived at it must not 
be reduced further because of some other 
consideration. 


I. I have not herein dealt with the many 
differences in the detail of the Company’s 
offer and the Union’s request. I am of the 
opinion that the main difference is the 
hourly cost necessary to provide either of 


the proposed plans, and if this were 
resolved, these differences would be 
resolved. In the final analysis, therefore, 


it is a question of whether the Company 
will pay 10-7 cents for ten years and then 
continue the payment necessary for future 
benefits, or whether it will pay 12-12 cents 
for forty years and then only the amount 
necessary for future benefits. For the 
reasons I have expressed above, in (F) I 
come to the conclusion that the 12-12 cents 
should be paid by the Company and that 
the Union’s request should be granted. 


In the U.S.A. the Steel Fact Finding 
Board gave the Matter of Pensions and 
Medical Benefits thorough and proper con- 
sideration and it reported as follows:— 

. we think that all industry, in the 
absence of adequate Government programs, 
owes an obligation to workers to provide 
for maintenance of the human body in the 
form of medical and similar benefits and 
full depreciation in the form of Old Age 
Retirement—in the same way as it does 
now for plant and machinery. 


If the Ford Retirement Pension Plan 
were to be based on this well considered 
finding, the minimum requirement would 
be that which the Union has suggested. 


Health Security 


Under this heading, the Union requests 
that “all workers covered by the Collective 
Bargaining Agreement will be covered under 
the Health Security Program”. The worker’s 
family (spouse and dependent children) will 
be included in his coverage for hospital, 
medical and surgical services. 


At present there is a Health Security 
Program in effect in the Ford plant on a 


contributory basis. However, as the Union 
points out in its supplementary brief, that 
while the Company represents to the 
employees that it pays 31:4 per cent of 
the premium payments, because it retains 
all rebates and dividend payments pertain- 
ing to the plant, the Union estimates that 
the Company’s contribution is less than 7 
per cent of the cost of this Health 
Insurance. 


In addition to requesting that the total 
cost of an adequate Health Insurance 
Program be paid by the Company, which is 
estimated at a cost of 9 cents per hour, 
the Union requests that any dividend 
returns be gllocated to building up reserves, 
or in purchasing extra benefits. 


It is probable that the inequities that 
exist under the present Health Insurance 
arise from the fact that it is administered 
solely by the Company. I say inequities 
because with the employees paying the 
major part of the Health Insurance cost, 
the Company retains the dividend pay- 
ments to reduce its portion of the cost, 
which might well, with good experience, 
result in the total cost actually being met 
by the employees. 


I would recommend that full considera- 
tion of an adequate. Health Insurance 
Program, with a Joint Board of Trustees 
responsible for its administration, be given 
proper consideration by both parties. 


In view of my recommendation regarding 
Pensions and the cost pertaining thereto, I 
hesitate to make any further recommenda- 
tion on this matter at this time, although 
in principle I accept the expressed opinion 
of the U.S.A. Steel Board that industry 
owes an “obligation to workers to provide 
for maintenance of the human body in the 
form of medical and similar benefits”. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


DruMMOND WREN, 
Member. 


Dated this Twenty-first day of February, 
1950, at Toronto. 


Ford Pension Agreement 


As the Lasour GaAzeTTe went to press, 
word was received that the Union and the 
Ford Motor Company had reached agree- 
ment on a company-financed pension plan 
providing for payment of a pension of $55 
a month for workers retiring at age 65 after 
30 years’ service. Details of this agreement 
will be published in a future issue of the 
LaBouR GAZETTE. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS OF 


LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Early in March the Trades and Labour Congress of ‘Canada and 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour held their 
annual interviews with the Federal Cabinet, and submitted 
proposals in regard to labour legislation and its administration. 
Both organizations laid stress on the problem of unemployment. 
The presentation of the Canadian Congress of Labour, which was 
made on March 31, will be summarized in next month’s LaBour 


GAZETTE. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


Emphasizing the problem of unemploy- 
ment and urging a program of needed 
public works, the Executive Council of the 
Trades and Labour Congress supported by 
some 60 leading officers of the organization, 
presented its annual brief on labour and 
related matters to the Federal Cabinet on 
the ninth of March. The memorandum, 
read by President Perey R. Bengough, set 
out in abbreviated manner the Congress’ 
support of certain Government policies and 
its legislative aspirations for 1950. 

In its introductory remarks, the Con- 
gress commended the Government upon its 
activities in international affairs, particu- 
larly in its support of the United Nations 
and the International Labour Organization 
and in its completion of the North Atlantic 
Security Pact. 

The Government’s abolition of appeals 


to the Privy Council and the transfer of 


power to the Supreme Court of Canada 
as the final court of appeal also received 
the endorsement, of the Congress. 

In reiterating its opposition to Com- 
munism the Congress stated that it was 
“diametrically opposed” to Communist 
policies. “We believe that the most effec- 
tive way of preventing the growth of 
Communism is by making democracy work 
effectively in the best interests of the 
people, by eliminating as much as is 
humanly possible the causes of dissatisfac- 
tion and the fear of want and insecurity. 
We note with a considerable degree of 
optimism the attitude of your Government 
to this menace abroad but we cannot 
escape the feeling that certain powerful 
groups on this continent, bent upon their 
own selfish enterprises, fail to appreciate 
the true seriousness of the problem. It 
is our hope that the pressure of such 
groups be resisted in the interests of the 
preservation of our democratic way of life 
and the continued advancement of the 
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standards of living of the mass of the 
people. In this connection we note with 
some alarm the failure of our financial 
institutions to modernize their thinking and 
operations to suit the needs of present day 
economic. situations, both national and 
international.” 


Unemployment 


On the subject of unemployment the 
Congress expressed itself as follows: 
“Throughout its history the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada has advocated 
that finance be the servant and not the 
master of the people. We strongly urge 
your Government to take steps to revamp 
our financial operations. We note the con- 
tinued existence of hungry people in many 
parts of the world and their needs for food 
and essentials of life. In Canada our 
producers are losing their markets rather 
than expanding them, only because our 
financial bottlenecks prevent the necessary 
adjustments whereby the growing chasm 
between our producers and the vast poten- 
tial markets for their goods could be 
bridged. When we see such a situation we 
urge your Government to find an effective 
solution to this problem of financing our 
home and Overseas business. We are not 
prepared to remain as quiet bystanders 
watching the failure of our financial opera- 
tions which, if allowed to continue, in effect 
will definitely assist in the spread of 
Communism. This failure already has had 
unfortunate influences upon our national 
economy. Unemployment is rising and 
has reached the critical point. 

“At more than twelve per cent of the 
working force it has reached the condition 
of a national emergency. Important 
markets for our forest products have been 
either lost or greatly diminished. Markets 
for our agricultural products have been cut 


off or severely curtailed. We believe the 
remedy for this undesirable economic con- 
dition is in the hands of this Government. 
Markets for our products being available, 
it 1s our opinion the financial obstacles to 
the flow of our products to these markets 
could be removed. We urge your Govern- 
ment to inaugurate the necessary financial 
policy changes in order to stimulate our 
forest and agricultural industries, that will 
tend to establish and maintain sound 
employment conditions. However, there is 
the immediate problem of more than 
390,000 unemployed workers, many of whom 
have no immediate prospect of a job. 

“We urge your Government to take 
immediate action to provide employment 
for these people. We would remind your 
Government that needed public works 
projects were to be ready for such an 
emergency.” 

Dealing with amendments to the British 
North America Act, the Congress consid- 
ered that the “working people of Canada 
have suffered very serious and unnecessary 
hardships because our Governments have 
failed to attack this major problem. It is 
our earnest hope that the formula finding 
process will not be unreasonably delayed 
and that amendments urgently needed and 
long overdue will be made quickly. Among 
these amendments we request that all 
jurisdiction over matters of health, social 
welfare and labour relations be placed under 
the Federal Government and the Parlia- 
ment of Canada.” 


National Labour Code 


In its brief the Congress reiterated that 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act was a good start in the 
right direction. However, the Congress did 
not feel entirely satisfied with all inter- 
~ pretations of it by responsible officials. “In 
particular,” the executive stated, “we are 
greatly concerned with the interpretation 
being placed on the definition of ‘confi- 
dential employee.’ This definition is quite 
plain in the Act, being ‘one who is employed 
in a confidential capacity in matters relat- 
ing to labour relations. This definition 
was never intended to be the same thing 
or have the same diffused: meaning as the 
expression, ‘hire and fire.’ We request that 
your Government consult with the National 
Labour Relations Board concerning the 
interpretation of the status of confidential 
employees in relation to the definition as 
laid down in the Act with a view to having 
this definition interpreted by the Board in 
conformity with the provision of the Act 
as passed. 


“We again wish to emphasize that this 
Act is too limited in its scope. We urge 
the Government to extend its provisions to 
cover all employees of the. Government 
including those on hourly rates. We also 
wish to see its provisions broadened to 
cover all municipal employees. 

“In regard to Goy,ernment employees, we 
urge that any group of these who so desire 
be permitted to determine their own 
bargaining agent quite independent of any 
overall or currently existing body of 
employees to which they may belong. 

“We urge that provisions for check-off 
of union dues be included in the Act, and 
that such provisions make the check-off 
mandatory upon the employer when and if 
the recognized bargaining agency properly 
authorizes it. 

“We reiterate that effective Labour Rela- 
tions legislation will be achieved only when 
the provisions of the Federal Act are 
applicable to the entire country.” 

The Congress again urged prohibition of 
the use of injunctions in labour disputes 
until both disputants are allowed to present 
their cases. It pointed out that “illness 
still accounts for more lost time than any 
other factor,” and that while “every organ 
of news and opinion controlled by manage- 
ment continually urges the need for 
greater production as a solution for our 
economic difficulties at home and abroad, 
little is done to remove the greatest cause 
of lost time.” The brief again called upon 
the Government to “establish without delay 
a comprehensive National Insurance Act.” 


Old Age Pensions 


In dealing with what the brief termed 
“the plight of our elder citizens,” it con- 
sidered that the “puny pension allowed 
under the Old Age Pension law is far from 
adequate and sadly needs adjustment.”. 
Continuing, the Congress brief referred. to 
another problem viz. the growth of private 
pension plans, which have provided pro- 
tection for some but have nonetheless 
created great difficulties. 

These plans have tended to immobilize 
the labour force and to reduce the freedom 
of economic movement of the individual. 
They have created the condition in which 
old age can now begin at forty years. 
The solution to the problem of the old age 
pensions themselves requires the removal 
of the means test, raising of the monthly 
allowances ‘and a reduction in the age at 
which older men. and women can become 
eligible for the pensions. The solution to 
the problem of industrial pensions and the 
freeing of the labour force from the financial 
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restrictions imposed by private pension 
plans requires the implementation of a 
national scheme of full social security.” 

The following recommendation was there- 
fore laid before the Cabinet: Old age 
pensions of $60 a month payable at 65 for 
men and 60 for women without the means 
test, and with the Federal Government 
taking full responsibility for old age and 
blind pensions. The Congress also asked 
for substantial increases in mothers’ and 
widows’ allowances. 


Unemployment Insurance 


With regard to this subject, the memo- 

randum requested the following :— 

(1) Increase in weekly benefits. 

(2) Coverage of all workers regardless of 
income or type of employment. 

(3) Payment of benefits for all statutory 
holidays. 

(4) Clearer definition of the phrase “suit- 
able employment.” 

(5) An increase in the time limit for 
registration and substantial decrease in 
the waiting period for the payment of 
benefits. 

(6) Where claims have been established, 
the claimant to have the right to 
draw benefits until the amounts to his 
credit are exhausted. 

(7) All employees, full or part-time, to be 
required to deposit their insurance 
books with their employer. 

(8) Payment of benefits in respect of 
dependent persons to be made whether 
or not the dependent shares the same 
domicile. 

(9) Reduction of contributions by long- 
shoremen from 450 to 300 days and in 
dead seasons from 50 to 35 days. 


Immigration 


While satisfied that Canada can continue 
to welcome new citizens, the Trades and 
Labour Congress stated that it was not 
prepared “to endorse large scale immigra- 
tion that is out of balance with our 
economy.” Again the Congress was con- 
vinced that immigration should be the sole 
responsibility of the Department of Labour 
and at the same time advocated the estab- 
lishment of an Immigration Commission 
with equal representation for Government, 
labour and management. 


Government employees 


The principle of the forty-hour week for 
all employees in Government corporations 
and undertakings and full recognition of 
their right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively were again urged by the Congress. 
Two other requests were the restoration of 
overtime payment at time and a half for 
Postal Department employees and a reduc- 
tion in overtime for employees in the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
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Attention was also called to what the 
Congress termed “unwarranted delays” in 
dealing with the matter of working condi- 
tions in certain departments, particularly 
the Department of Transport. 


Price Control 


As on previous occasions, the TLC 
expressed the opinion that there should be 
a return to price control. It recommended 
legislation to establish a Prices and Trade 
Board to reimpose price controls; subsidiza- 
tion of staple foods for the benefit of the 
medium and lower income groups; reim- 
position of the 100 per cent excess profits 
tax; and price increases only on application 
to the Prices Board, on which board there 
would be labour representation. 

The Congress then drew attention to the 
‘improvement in the stability of our 
economy resulting from the extension of the 
negotiated wage contract to large numbers 
of industries and employed persons. We 
believe that stability is the greatest factor 
tending to promote initiative as well as 
long range development of agricultural, 
industrial and commercial production and 
distribution programs. We are therefore 
urging your Government to extend the 
stability of our economy by applying the 
principle of the wage contract to prices.” 


Rent Control 


Once again the Congress expressed its 
disapproval of the recent increase of 20 
to 25 per cent in rentals, adding that it 
was opposed to the Government relinquish- 
ing its control of rent until the housing 
situation has improved. 


Housing 


In regard to the “critical” housing short- 
age the Congress made two major recom- 
mendations. It requested “the Dominion 
Government to undertake, in co-operation 
with provincial and municipal governments, 
a nation-wide low rental home building 
program financed by national credit and 
designed to house, under decent conditions, 
ex-service personnel and those in low 
income brackets.” 

The Congress considered that the 44 per 
cent interest on first mortagages, as stipu- 
lated in the National Housing Act, is 
“excessive and uneconomical.” 

In concluding this section, the TLC said: 
“We also note the new provisions of the 
Act through which the Federal Govern- 
ment will assume 75 per cent of the capital 


, cost and the profits or losses incurred in 


connection with the construction of low cost 
or low rental housing, the individual prov- 
inces assuming the remaining 25 per cent 
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of such responsibilities. However, this is 
only enabling legislation and the initiative 
must come from the provinces or lower 
levels of government. We urge further 
amendment of this Act at this session of 
Parliament so that the initiative for such 
imperative projects will come from the 
Dominion Government as it rightly should.” 


Taxation 


The Congress questioned “the justifica- 
tion of taxing people in the lower income 
brackets,” and requested that the present 
income tax exemption be raised to $2,400 

-per year for married persons and $1,200 
per yéar for single persons, that the exemp- 
tion for each child be $400 and that no 
portion of family allowance be taxable, 
irrespective of income. 

At the same time, the Congress reaffirmed 
its request for the removal of all sales taxes 
and requested the exemption of union dues 
from income tax. 


Other Recommendations 


(1) Revision of Cost-of-Living Index. 

(2) Greater Federal responsibility in 
aiding education in all its aspects. The 
Congress endorsed the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation in their request for Federal aid 
for education on a per capita basis. 

(3) A Canadian Bill of Rights assuring 
every individual “freedom of _ speech, 
freedom of assembly and _ association, 
freedom of worship, freedom of the Press, 
freedom from arbitrary arrest and detention 
and equal opportunity for all, regardless of 
race or national origin, colour or creed. 

(4) The Federal Government to appoint 
a non-partisan board or commission to 
formulate and implement a nationwide 
program of education on Canadian citizen- 
ship with the aim of eliminating racial and 
religious discrimination. 

(5) Continued maintenance of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation as a govern- 
ment-owned utility, but with increased 
Labour representation on its directorate. 

(6) Railway repair shops at car repair 
points for all Canadian railways. 

(7) The use of the Allied Printing Trades 
Label‘on all Government and parliamentary 
printing. 

(8) Extension of all rights, privileges and 
recognition, enjoyed by other volunteer 
service men, to the Canadian Corps of 
Overseas Fire Fighters. 

(9) Establishment of a Canadian coast 
guard service. 

(10) (a) Abolition of the practice of 
combining duties of radio officer with other 
classifications. 
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(b) Adoption and implementation. of 
radio section of International Convention 
for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1948. 

(c) Application of same requirements 
regarding radio to ships on domestic 
voyages on the West Coast as those 
governing Canadian ships on International 
voyages. 

(11) Extension of the franchise to all 
citizens over the age of 18 years. 


In its concluding remarks the Congress 
made the following statement :— 

We would reiterate that these views and 
requests are being made at a critical time 
for all our people. The outlook for trade 
and employment is far from what it was 
a year ago. We strongly urge that more 
effective efforts be made to expand our 
export trade as a means of stimulating our 
economy and the demand for the services 
of our working people. We again request 
that public works projects be started imme- 
diately to absorb those already without 
work. This is the greatest challenge of 
the moment. How it is met by your 
Government can influence the entire 
development of our social and political life 
in the future. With the ever present 
threat to our Canadian ways, both from 
without and within our country, none of 
us, including your Government, can afford 
to trifle with the situation. 


Government’s Renly 


The delegation was received by the Rt. 
Hon. Louis St. Laurent, Prime Minister, 
and the following members of the Cabinet: 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce; Hon. L. B. Pearson, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs; 
Hon. J. D. Abbott, Minister of Finance; 
Hon. J. J. McCann, Minister of National 
Revenue and Minister of Mines and Tech- 
nical Surveys; Hon. Paul Martin, Minister 
of National Health and Welfare; Hon. L. 
Chevrier, ‘Minister of Transport; Hon. 
Stuart Garson, Minister of Justice; Hon. 
E. Rinfret, Postmaster General; Hon. G. 
Bradley, Secretary of State; Hon. W. Harris, 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration; 
Hon. H. Lapointe, Solicitor General; and 
Mr. Paul E. Coté, Parliamentary Assistant 
to the Minister of Labour. 

In commencing his reply, the Prime 
Minister, Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent 
stated: “We all regret that the Minister 
of Labour is not with us. But I am happy 
to say he has had a restful and healthful 
holiday and expects to be back on duty 
early next week ,and he is now quite as 
well as at any time since he became a 
member of this government.” 

He considered that the submission while 
it represented quite a proportion of organ- 
ized workers also was indicative of the 
aspirations of a large unorganized group of 
workers. 
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He disagreed that the general conditions 
were such as those pictured in the gloomy 
parts of the brief. 

Dealing with the trade picture, he 
pointed out that dollars and sterling are 
. only symbols of what can be obtained in 
goods and services. Trade difficulties, he 
attributed to the inadequacy of distribution 
of goods and services, rather than a shortage 
of dollars. 

“There would be markets for our 
products,” he asserted, “if those who take 
our services could give us. something we 
could take and use. It is something about 
which all Government Departments are 
doing their best, but it also requires some- 
thing which requires action by the people 
themselves.” 

He emphasized his point by referring to 
the “gentlemen adventurers of England” 
who organized the fur trade and added: 
“We have got to have gentlemen traders 
to go out and organize this interchange of 
goods and services. We have got along 
fairly well on our system of private enter- 
prise, and I do not know that government 
trading is the cause of our present diffi- 
culties. Government trading is not the 
answer to restoring multilateral trading 
throughout the world. 

“Take the profit motive out of trade and 
you haven’t any trade. We must still be 
adventuring in trade.” 

Dealing with unemployment, the Prime 
Minister, while stating that it had been 
larger than usual, attributed it mainly to 
two major factors—climatie conditions and 
reduction of inventories. On this point he 
said: “The cause is not altogether seasonal 
but has been contributed to by a spirit of 
fear. There was a diminution of trade to 
the South and it was considered risky to 
have big inventories. Consequently, in 
some cases, inventories are low but they 
are going to be rebuilt and will be a factor 
in the optimistic outlook for, the immediate 
future.” 

The Prime Minister challenged the Trades 
and Labour Congress statement of 12 per 
cent of the working force unemployed, 
pointing out that that would represent 
about 600,000 unemployed. He disagreed 
that such was the case. “While it is not 
a matter of exact information to the 
decimal,” he suggested it was closer to 
350,000. He considered that “the trend 
since February 9 had been downward and 
is set in that direction.” 

He doubted the efficacy of large scale 
projects at this time and considered that 
it would not add to the total of construction 
in this country—a point which the Finance 
Minister carried further in his remarks 
later. 
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“Our business surveys,” the’ Prime Min-: 


ister observed, “indicate projected construc- 
tion to the extent of three billion six 
hundred million.” 

Continuing, the Prime Minister pointed 
to the increase in capital investment in this 
country. “No nation in the world has done 
so much in capital investment as Canada. 
An increase of 10 per cent is considered 
normal, but we are up to 22 per cent.” 

Several recommendations in the Congress 
brief involved constitutional amendments. 
In this respect the Prime Minister told 
the delegation that “you can do more to 
bring about constitutional changes than we 
can. They have got to come by the pres- 
sure of public opinion. No government is 
going to take the lead in giving away its 
jurisdiction. But we are all of the same 
Canadian nation and when enough of us 
get together on something it gets done.” 

This development of public opinion, he 
stressed, in the brief’s reeommended amend- 
ments to the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
Old Age Pensions and other social security 
measures. 

Of unemployment insurance, he noted 
that the built-up fund of 600 million dollars 
gave a good measure of guaranteed security 
to the labour force of the country, and he 
hoped it would remain a stabilizing feature 
of the national economy. 

As regards a requested abolishing of the 
means test for old age pensions the Prime 
Minister asserted that “we cannot impose 
direct taxation for such social services 
without an amendment to the constitution.” 

Mr. St. Laurent then referred to a state- 
ment in the brief which stated that in the 
view of some experts on Commonwealth 
defence a “broad and extensive education 
of our people is of greater importance than 
the existence of large military forces.” 

The Prime Minister answered that with- 
out military outlay Canada could not main- 
tain its share as a signatory to the North 
Atlantic Pact, which he declared was “a 
premium against war. It won’t do us any 
good just to sign a pact. All those in it 
must make any potential aggressor feel that 
it would be unhealthy to start anything 
against us,” he asserted. Referring to the 
425 million dollars in the Budget for 
preparedness he said that the Government 
would like to use that for other purposes, 
but under the circumstances it could not. 

He pointed out that the total budget of 
2 billion, 300 million, included something 
in the order of 700 million for social 
measures. “None of us contemplate any 
reduction in that, for it all represents money 
well spent,” but, he added, that “the amount 
susceptible of being varied” (out of the 
total budget) is of small proportion.” 
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On’ price control’ lié said it was not 
possible within a general contract, ‘ “and 
neither you or we want wage control.” He 
considered that the less government inter- 
ference with collective bargaining, the 
better, and he doubted “if we attempted 
to have collective bargaining between pro- 
ducers and consumers” if prices would come 
down. Referring to the Congress advocacy 
of the principle of wage contracts being 
applied to prices, he considered that since, 
in the past, wage contracts had worked 
toward higher wages, it could be expected 
to have the same effect on prices. 

With rent control the Government had 
tried to strike a happy medium. It had, 
he thought, “avoided much more serious 
hardship than had the controls lapsed 
entirely.” 

On the whole field of legislation’ he 
observed: “We look upon government as a 
trust which we are trying to operate for the 
whole nation. We have never attempted 
to make the police force the enforcing 
agency of legislation. It must be accepted 
by a majority of reasonable-minded people.” 

Regarding the recommendations of the 
Congress on taxation and excess profits, the 
Prime Minister stated that excess profits 
taxes could not be continued on the same 
basis as during the war because the con- 
ditions of war are different from those of 
today. 

On the question of “collecting most of 
the taxes from those least able to pay 
them,”. Mr. St, Juaurent said that the 
majority of people in this country are in 
the lower income brackets and if we taxed 
only those with $25,000 or more the revenue 
collected would be puny. He said he did 
not know of any country where the level 
of income is so uniform, i.e. where income 
is so evenly distributed, as in Canada. 

He pointed out that in the past year 
there had been a substantial reduction in 
the income tax together with an increase 
in exemptions. He intimated that the 
Finance Minister might not have the 
balance he desired if there were any further 
reductions in the income tax structure. 

Criticism of the cost-of-living index was 
countered by the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment that “while it may be that the basis 
is not truly representative, and that its 
mathematical accuracy may at times be 
questioned, yet it does indicate the trend 
in rising and lowering costs.” 

Under the heading of “National Labour 
Code” the Congress brief made a number 
of recommendations among which was its 
extension to municipal employees. On this 
section of the brief the Prime Minister 
expressed himself as follows. “I would 
suggest you foster that idea (that the Code 
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cover municipal employees) and get public! 
opinion to the point that it is the righti 
thing to do, and then the provincial admin- 
istrations will:agree with you.” 

As regards the prohibition of injunctions 
in labour disputes, the Prime Minister could 
not recall the utilization of the injunction 
in any recent industrial disputes to which 
the Federal Labour Code applies. 

The Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, told the dele=' 
gates that the brief was “unduly pessi- 
mistic.” On his recent visit to Europe he 
had seen nothing to indicate pessimism in 
our markets abroad. “I came back feeling 
that the continent was in a better position 
to resume normal trading than at any time 
since 1947, and when Marshall Aid ends we 
need not fear about getting rid of our 
surplus,” he said. 

Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister of Trans- 
port, replied to the representations affecting 
that Department. In regard to establishing 
of a Canadian coast-guard, he said this 
matter was under study by a committee, 
and he thought it would favour the co- 
ordination of East and West coast services. 

Regarding the complaint that radio 
officers had their duties combined with 
other functions, he said an amendment to 
the Canada Shipping Act would rectify this. 

The Minister indicated that the Govern- 
ment favoured the implementation of the 
Safety of Life at Sea Convention and that 
it would be done by amendment to the 
Canada Shipping Act. He regretted the 
delays in reclassification of employees at 
Gander, and instanced the difficulties in the 
situation there. 

Referring to the recommendation of 
Congress that all ships be compelled to 
install modern fire fighting equipment, Mr. 
Chevrier stated it was the intention to 
bring into effect some of the recommenda- 
tions of the Kellogg Commission investigat- 
ing the Noronic disaster. 

Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of Health 
and Welfare, who was representing the 
Minister of Labour, stated at the outset: 
“No one is happier than myself in regard 
to the Prime Minister’s announcement that 
the Hon. Mr. Mitchell is returning, restored 
in health. During my association with the 
Department of Labour I have learned some- 
thing of the great responsibilities which Mr. 
Mitchell has carried.” 

After pointing to the increased coverage 
by recent amendments to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, the- Minister dealt with 
the*request of Congress for an all-embracing 
social security Act on a contributory basis. 

He first pointed out that it was not 
within the competence of the Federal 
Parliament and that the Prime Minister 
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had already indicated how it was necessary 


to have public support. Every country had . 


adopted its program step by step, “and that 
is what we have been doing,” he said, adding 
that “it is by no means insignificant.” He 
quoted one billion dollars as the amount 
spent on health and welfare benefits in this 
country. 

He ‘noted that in California they are 
retracing some of their social security 
benefits. They are also talking along the 
same line in New Zealand and in ‘France 
they had to do the same thing. There is 
retrenchment in Britain’s health program. 

“We are setting up a Committee now, not 
for delay, but to give Parliament and 
Labour the facts. 

“Our old age pension system, even with 
its inadequacies will compare with any 
country in the world. Our means test is 
less rigid than in New Zealand and more 
gencrous than Great Britain’s. 

“T have been told that what we need is 
an orthodox old age retirement plan such 
as in the United States. If that is what 
Labour wants I would not hesitate to 


recommend it because, while it is comprised 
of employer and employee contributions, 
there is no contribution whatsoever from 
the State. It would relieve our Federal 
Government of an expenditure of about 
130 million dollars. 

“The important point to note is that it 
is a two-way contribution only, but in our 
country it comes out of. the general tax 
fund. 

“We are spending a billion dollars in 
Canada on social welfare of which 800 
million comes from only one souree—from 
our people. 

“T ask are we now ready to add for old 
age pensions alone another $850,000,000? 

“Then you ask for health insurance. We 
can only do things within our capacity.” 

The Finance Minister, Hon. Douglas 
Abbott, referring to the proposal for a 
public works program to relieve unemploy- 
ment stated “there was no financial problem 
at all, but that the construction industry 
was pretty well taken up and any further 
public construction would not add to the 
over-all volume. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


The Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour representing close to 95,000 mem- 
bers, submitted its annual memorandum to 
the Federal Cabinet on March 10, 1950. 


The large delegation under the direction 
of Gérard Picard and Jean Marchand, 
respectively President and Secretary of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, was received by the Prime Min- 
ister, the Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent 
assisted by the following: Hon. Alphonse 
Fournier, Minister of Public Works; Hon. 
D. C. Abbott, Finance; Hon. Brooke 
Claxton, National Defence; Hon. J. J. 
McCann, Mines and National Revenue; 
Hon. Milton Gregg, Veterans Affairs; Hon. 
Lester B. Pearson, External Affairs; Hon. 
Hugues Lapointe, Solicitor General; Hon. 
Edouard Rinfret, Postmaster General; and 
Mr. Paul Emile Coté, Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour. 


Following the preliminary remarks made 
by Gérard Picard who thanked the Gov- 
ernment for having appointed a French 
editor to the Lasour Gazerre “the standard 
of which has been improved and the delivery 
accelerated”, the Secretary-General of ‘the 
CCCL, Jean Marchand, read the memo- 
randum. He set it aside for a moment in 
order to plead more specifically the case of 
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the unemployed of the town of Lauzon 
where the main industry is shipbuilding. 


Unemployment 


After stressing that unemployment is 
already affecting the Canadian working 
class and stating that the unemployed are 
not responsible for the confused situation 
into which they have been thrown, the 
CCCL memorandum went on to state 
precisely that unemployment is not a 
political phenomenon but an economic one 
and that it is on the latter plane that 
efforts must be made to check it. 


“The first responsibility of unemployment 
therefore rests with those who direct 
economic activity. In a free enterprise 
economy, this responsibility is very divided. 
The CCCL notes that the majority of 
those responsible for economic activity, act 
too often without thinking, being content 
to benefit from the advantages of the 
system while putting aside the responsi- 
bilities. 

“They will surely not be able to maintain 
their influence on the national economy if 
the people are not convinced, by some 
action, that private enterprise is not 
interested only in profits, but equally in 
the welfare of the nation and its security. 
The example of the principal European 
countries should impel it to avoid the 
errors which caused its downfall in those 


countries. The favourable declarations of 
public men will not suffice to hold it in 
place. | 

“As the Canadian economy depends to a 
great extent on export markets, it would 
be unjust to place on those who direct it, 
all the responsibility of the situation we 
deplore. The CCCL, however, is con- 
vinced that they could interest themselves 
more in the problem and not throw the 
task of settling it to governments alone. 

“The governments can lessen partially 
the consequences of unemployment by 
relief or public works; they may also try 
to diversify our export markets in order 
to stabilize our economy; but their action 
will always be subordinated to the efforts 
that private enterprise will make to solve 
the problem of unemployment.” 

The CCCL submitted the following 
suggestions to solve or lessen the unem- 
ployment crisis:— 

(a) That the Federal Government, 

through its trade commissioners, try 
to diversify as much as possible, our 
export markets; 
That the Federal Government, with 
the help of the other public authori- 
ties, undertake without delay public 
works to stimulate economic activity; 
That the Federal Government create 
an Economic Council, on which 
would be represented public bodies, 
employers and labour unions, to study 
the true causes of unemployment and 
submit adequate solutions; 

(d) That the Federal Government urge 
employers to furnish as much work 
as possible, taking into consideration 
existing collective agreements, and 
that Government publicity state its 
responsibility in this domain. 

In its memorandum, the CCCL congratu- 
lated the Government on the improvements 
it has just made in the Unemployment 
Insurance Act in order to meet the present 
crisis. The CCCL undertook to meet the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission later 
to submit to it other propositions. 
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Housing 

In connection with housing, the memo- 
randum included the same recommendations 
as were contained in the memorandum 
submitted to the provincial authorities in 
Quebec, on March 2 (see below). 

The CCCL repeated that it approves the 
propositions made by the Federation of 
Housing Co-operatives of the Province of 
Quebec (La Fédération des Coopératives 
d’Habitation de la Province de Québec) to 
the effect that a system of contributions 
be instituted by the authorities concerned 
(25 per cent from the municipalities, 373 


per cent from the Provincial Government 
and 373 per cent from the Federal Govern- 
ment). 

The CCCL believed that it would be 
an opportune time to form a Central 
Housing Committee for each of the Prov- 
inces on which public bodies, labour unions 
and employers would be represented, in 
order to better co-ordinate the efforts and 
facilitate the application of the different 
housing laws. 


Income Tax 


The CCCL expressed the opinion that, 
provided certain slight changes are made 
in the income tax set-up, the Government 
could maintain its revenues and at the 
same time reduce taxes for wage-earners 
who fall in the lower taxable brackets. 
The fact that under the present law, 
“capital profits are not taxable,” was said 
to constitute an injustice to the workers. 

The CCCL contended that the subtle 
distinction that the law makes between 
income and capital profits is only an 
encouragement to evade, and that the 
Government could no doubt recover far 
more appropriately, through taxation on 
profits, the revenues that it would lose by 
an increase in individual exemptions. 

The CCCL made the following sugges- 
tions in the matter of individual exemp- 
tions which would have as a result the 
reduction of the burden on heads of 
families. 

“Under the present system, when a 
married man and his wife work, they are 
considered, for taxation purposes, as single, 
and each benefit from the individual 
exemption for the single person. 

“Tf the husband is the only wage-earner 
or if his wife’s income is less than $250 
a year, he benefits by an individual exemp- 
tion double that of the single person. 

“Now, because of the progressive rate of 
income tax, it happens that the husband 
who is the only wage-earner, is often in 
an inferior position compared with a family 
in which the man and the woman work. 
In other words, if in both cases the taxable 
family income is $4,000 (other conditions 
being comparable), the former pays more 
income tax than the two others together. 

“This appears to be an anomaly and 
shows a lack of appreciation for the merit 
of the mother who stays at home to raise 
the children. We do not wish to infer 
by this that women who work are deserting 
their homes; many are obliged for various 
reasons to increase the family income. But 
we do not see why the Income Tax Act 
considers on a ‘different basis these two 
cases and gives a definite advantage to the 
second. 
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“The CCCL therefore suggests that the 
taxable family income could be considered 


by the law as having been earned equally ° 


by the husband and the wife and that 
both could produce their income tax report 
as though they were single and benefit from 
the exemptions provided for this latter 
class. Obviously, the father would con- 
tinue to profit from the exemptions allowed 
for dependents. 

“This formula would apply not only in 
the case where the man alone works but 
equally in cases where both parties receive 
an income over the minimum required. It 
would only be. necessary to add the two 
incomes, divide them by two and consider 
the answer to this calculation as the indi- 
vidual income of both the husband and the 
wile.” 

The CCCL proposed that the people 
affected by this suggestion could choose 
either the existing method or the method 
outlined above. 


Independence of Canada 


The CCCL commented that the abolition 
of appeals to the Privy Council and the 
right that Canada now has to amend her 
constitution, “make our country a sovereign 
nation to which we have new reasons for 
being proud to belong” and expressed the 
hope that the present Government would 
proclaim the complete independence of 
Canada in order to make it an autonomous 
republic, 

The Confederation believed also that the 
time was ripe to give Canada the “attri- 
butes of a sovereign nation” such as a 
flag and a national anthem. It suggested 
that the Canadian flag should not include 
any “foreign emblem” and should be truly 
a symbol of independence. As to the 
national anthem, the CCCL proposed that 
the song “O Canada”, be designated as the 
official national anthem. 


Vatican Representation 


On the occasion of the Holy Year, the 
CCCL suggested to the Federal Govern- 
ment that an Ambassador be named to the 
Vatican. 


Religious Persecutions 


The CCCL said that it deplored, “along 
with the Canadian Government,” the 
religious persecutions which continue to 
take place in the sphere of Russian influ- 
ence. It urged the Government to continue 
its protest and to support the United 
Nations in all the procedures that it takes 
to restore religious liberty in the countries 
that have suppressed it. 
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Internationalization of Jerusalem 


The CCCL following the request formu- 
lated by His Holiness Pope Pius XII, 
expressed itself as favouring the interna- 
tionalization of Jerusalem. It inquired as 
to the reasons motivating Canada’s attitude 
on this question. 


Protection of Canadian Industry 


The Confederation hoped that the Govy- 
ernment would continue to protect Cana- 
dian industries against foreign competition, 
as long and as much as the stability and 
prosperity of these industries require it. 


Old Age Pensions 


The CCCL suggested increasing to $50 
per month the old age pension, and lowering 
the pensionable age to 65 years for men 
and 60 years for women. This last sugges- 
tion was in conformity with a recommen- 
dation of the International Labour Office. 

The memorandum suggests also that the 
pension should be left intact when the 
annual income does not exceed $500. 
Moreover, when a wage-earner receives an 
income of less than $1,000 yearly from a 
contributory pension fund, the CCCL asked 
that he be not deprived of the advantages 
of his old age pension. 


Military Training and Immigration 


The CCCL stated again that it is against 
compulsory military training in time of 
peace. It requested the Government. to 
reduce to a strict minimum the entry of 
immigrants into the country, in view of the 
unemployment situation which prevails in 
Canada. 


Labour Gazette 


The CCCL thanked the Government for 
having appointed a French editor to the 
Lasour GAzerTe and expressed its satisfac- 
tion for the improvements made to and 
the rapid delivery of, this monthly publi- 
cation of the Department of Labour. 

Mr. Gérard Picard, president of the 
CCCL interrupted the reading of the 
memorandum to congratulate the Prime 
Minister and the Government on the happy 
results of the Federal-Provincial Conference 
held in Ottawa last January. 


Prime Minister’s Statement 


In his reply, the Rt. Hon. Louis St. 
Laurent dwelt on each of the points 
brought up in the memorandum of the 
CCCL. The Prime Minister took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to outline the basic 
principles which motivate the Government’s 


action and its policy to maintain balance 
and stability between the different classes 
of society, to seek the most acceptable 
middle course between conflicting interests 
and to avoid, everything which may 
jeopardize national unity. 


Unemployment 


The Prime Minister stated that pessimism 
-should be done away with and that fear of 
an economic crisis was enough in itself to 
slow up activity and give rise to a depres- 
sion. He advised the leaders of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
to work towards the maintaining of confi- 
dence amongst all ranks of the population. 


“The unusually high level of unemploy- 
ment this winter,” pointed out the Prime 
Minister, “has already begun to ease 
during the past two weeks.. And the 
Government expects that in the next month 
or two, the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
which, for the first time in close to ten 
years, had given out more money than it 
had received in February, will start increas- 
ing again. If we yield to fear and pessimism, 
if we are afraid of the future and if our 
industries are content merely to take means 
to prevent losses, we will only hasten an 
economic depression.” 

Mr. St. Laurent recalled that since the 
end of the war, Canada had spent over 
$14,000,000,000 for industrial improvements 
representing investments of capital. The 
estimated total for expenses of this kind 
this year equalled at least $3,600,000,000. 


For that reason, the Government still 
believed it advisable to delay further the 
large program of public works planned even 
before the end of the war and held up in 
order to leave workers and materials at the 
disposal of private enterprise. Mr. St. 
Laurent stated his conviction that govern- 
ment interference would not add to the 
total volume of construction and that the 
Government would be well advised not to 
undertake this year any but the works con- 
sidered necessary and urgent. 


When the abnormal unemployment situa- 
tion developed this winter, the Federal 
Government tried to speed up its own works 
but it was already too late to correct the 
situation in this way. Supplementary 
benefits now available to 100,000 unem- 
ployed workers, would be of great help 
“because conditions in our country are such 
that we will always have unemployment 
during the months of January, February and 
March.” 

The Prime Minister mentioned as an 
example, the pessimism of the pulp com- 
panies which feared a decrease in the 
demand for newsprint and which decided 


to cut their inventories with the result that, 
this winter, the number of jobs available 
in logging, was lower. than that of last year, 
by 25,000... Yet. those. fears , were;.so 
unfounded that the sale of newsprint was 
higher in 1949 than ever before and there 
now existed a demand for all the wood 
pulp available. . a 

Mr. St. Laurent added that this was not 
the only case of its kind. “The Liberal 
Government is not a socialist government 
and therefore, it is private enterprise and 
not the State which must undertake works 
which will help maintain a high level of 
employment. But industry must not give 
in to unfounded fears because the economic 
outlook is still bright.” 


Foreign Trade 


In answer to the recommendations con- 
tained in the memorandum of the CCCL 
to the effect that the Federal, Government 
should do everything in, its. power, to 
diversify our foreign trade and thus main- 
tain full employment, the Prime Minister 
assured the delegates that that was already 
being done and that our Trade Commis- 
sions were working without respite in order 
to multiply and diversify our export 
markets. Nevertheless, he reminded the 
CCCL delegates that “if we wish to export 
we must realize that we shall have to 
accept imported products in return. The 
exchange of bank notes is not enough, 
these bank notes must be exchangeable for 
goods.” 


The Housing Problem 


The CCCL memorandum claimed that 
the initial payment is too high for the 
lower-paid workers who wish to become 
property-owners. In this matter, Mr. St. 
Laurent pointed out that at the last session 
of the Federal Government, the initial pay- 
ment had been reduced by half. According 
to the newspapers, Mr. Leslie Frost, Prime 
Minister of Ontario was thinking of reduc- 
ing the initial payment to nothing. “If 
Mr. Frost succeeds, this will be an example 
which you will be able to recommend to 
other provincial administrators.” 


Rent Control 


The memorandum criticized the 18 to 22 
per cent increase which landlords are 
authorized to make. On this point, Mr. 
St. Laurent stated that, at any rate, rent 
control must sometime disappear and that 


it must disappear gradually. The increase © 


authorized last fall was superior to any 


- which would have resulted from the suppres- 


sion altogether of the control. At any rate, 
the Government is not infallible “but the 
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mistakes that it does make are not the 
result of ill will, nor are they caused because 
the Government does not feel, like the next 
fellow, the proper concern for the main- 
tenance of balance and stability between 
the conflicting interests within the nation.” 
The Government showed the same concern 
in the income tax set-up. 


National Unity 


As regards the ticklish question of the 
appointment of an ambassador to the 
Vatican, Mr. St. Laurent stated that there 
would certainly be advantages for Canada 
in having a representative at the Vatican. 
But to benefit by these advantages, the 
appointment must not be made at a 
time when it would stir up, a religious 
controversy in our country. It would be 
preferable to wait for more auspicious 
circumstances. 

The same line of thought applied in 
connection with the choice of a national 
flag and the adoption of a national anthem. 

It was better to delay some more in 
order to choose a flag which would be a 
symbol of unity and not a fire-brand. 

In connection with the internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem, Mr. St. Laurent made it 
clear that the Government was in favour 
of it, in principle. Those who supported the 
resolution towards that purpose at the 
United Nations were not ready to raise an 
army to enforce it. Considering the situa- 
tion, the Canadian Government had deemed 
it advisable to temporize in order to obtain 


suitable conditions which would allow 
Christians to enter the Holy Land in all 


security. 


Imposition of a Tax on Capital Profits 


As for the above, Mr. St. Laurent stated 
that if the Government adopted the 
measure, it would also have to grant deduc- 
tions for losses of capital and it was 
doubtful whether on the whole the Treasury 
would profit by the operation. 


Compulsory Military Training 

There is no danger that the Government 
will inaugurate compulsory military train- 
ing in peacetime, Mr. St. Laurent said. 
“We already have to spend $425,000,000 per 
year for defence purposes and it would 
certainly be impossible to start compulsory 
military training with that amount.” 


Immigration 


Mr. St. Laurent believed that immigra- 
tion into Canada would continue. He said 
that the Labour Department is presently 
studying a new plan of selective immigra- 
tion, and hoped that amongst the immi- 
grants, an adequate number would be 
assimilated into our group. 

In closing, the Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent 
recommended that the CCCL do its share 
so that the public will remain optimistic. 
“Tf confidence is maintained in all ranks of 
the population, economic activity will con- 
tinue at a high enough level to assure the 
continued prosperity of the country.” 


Views of Provincial Labour Organizations 


Summarized below are the legislative proposals of labour organ- 
izations in British Columbia, Manitoba, and Quebec, as sub- 
mitted to their respective provincial governments. 


British Columbia Executive (TLC) 


The British Columbia Executive of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
submitted legislative proposals to the 
Premier of the Province, Hon. Byron 
Johnson, and members of his Cabinet on 
January 31, 1950. 

Before presenting specific legislative 
requests, the Executive expressed its concern 
with the unemployment situation. While 
recognizing that this problem was primarily 
“one that should be met by the Federal 
Government,” it was hoped that the Pro- 
vincial Government would “urge immediate 
action in assistance to the unemployed and 
long range planning to avoid this condition 
in future.” However, it was the opinion of 
the Executive that there were many pro- 
jects that could be undertaken by the 
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Provincial Government “which would bring 
immediate relief.” 


Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act.—Early in January the Executive pre- 
sented a special brief to the provincial 
government which embodied specific sugges- 
tions for amending this Act. (A synopsis 
of this brief was published in the March 
issue of the Lasour GazeTTE, p. 327.) 


Old Age Pension Act.—In the opinion of 
the Executive, “the glaring inadequacy of 
the Old Age Pension Act to meet even the 
basic needs of our senior citizens has too 
long gone unheeded.” ‘The following amend- 
ments were urged :— 


(1) raising the minimum payment to $60 
per month; (2) reducing the eligible age 


to 60 years for women and 65 for men; 
(3) abolition of the means test; (4) lower- 
ing of residential qualifications to 15 years 
in Canada; (5) making the Act contributory 
and applicable to all senior citizens and, in 
addition, to the blind or totally disabled 
over 18 years of age; (6) discontinuing the 
practice of combining the Old Age Pension 
Act with the Parents Maintenance Act; 
(7) elimination of the practice of placing 
liens on the homes of pensioners; (8) estab- 
lishment of community homes for the aged 
with adequate provision for married couples 
to live together; such homes to be under 
the supervision of the federal government 
and to provide hospitalization and full 
medical care. 


Automobile Insurance.—It was submitted 
that since automobile insurance was in 
effect compulsory, to leave the fixing of 
rates to private business, was to make 
possible the charging of excessive rates. The 
Executive, therefore urged that “the pro- 
vincial government assume the administra- 
tion and control of automobile insurance, 
with special reference to the ‘Proof of 
Financial Responsibility’ section in the 
British Columbia Motor Vehicles Act.” 


Hours of Work and Minimum Wages. 
The Executive requested that horticultural 
and domestic workers and ambulance drivers 
be included under the Hours of Work Act 
and also under the Minimum Wage Act. 
It was recommended that the maximum 
work-week be set at 40 hours with no 
reduction in take-home pay and that a 
basic minimum wage of 75 cents an hour 
be provided. 

Annual Holidays Act.—The Executive 
asked for the inauguration of a system 
requiring employers to contribute four per 
cent of their employees’ wages to provide 
for two weeks’ annual vacation with pay for 
all workers in the province. 


Hospital Insurance Act.—It was urged 
that the Hospital Insurance Act be amended 
to include all persons in receipt of pensions 
that do not exceed $100 a month. This 
suggestion was designed to benefit particu- 
larly, those pensioners for whom the govern- 
ment does not pay the mandatory premiums 
required by the Act. In addition, it was 
asked that the practice of charging hospital 
patients private and semi-private rates when 
they could not be accommodated in public 
wards be discontinued. It was suggested 
further, that a Commission be set up to 
administer the Hospital Insurance Act; and 
that the cost of anaesthetic treatments and 
the cost of transportation to centres where 
specialized treatment could be obtained be 
paid by the government under the terms 
of the Act. 


The Executive expressed concern with 
regard to the pay received by student 
nurses, which it was held, was barely suffi- 
cient to maintain a decent standard of 
living To correct this, the suggestion was 
made that student nurses should be included 
under the provisions of the Apprenticeship 
Act. 


Other Recommendations.—Among other 
requests made by the Executive were: 
(1) the reduction of the voting age to 18 
years; (2) the discontinuance of the tax on 
meals served in bunk-houses; (3) the 
establishment of a British Columbia plumb- 
ing code; and (4) government supervision 
of existing company towns and the prohibi- 
tion of the establishment of additional ones. 


CCL Unions in Manitoba 


A delegation from the Winnipeg Labour 
Council, Brandon Labour Council and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour waited upon 
the Premier of Manitoba, Hon. D. L. 
Campbell and members of his cabinet 
recently, to suggest amendments in existing 
legislation affecting labour. 

In a preliminary statement, the delegation 
declared that unemployment problems in 
Manitoba were “serious” and warranted 
immediate action by the Provincial Govern- 
ment at the forthcoming session of the 
legislature. One method suggested to 
relieve unemployment was a public works 
program. 


Labour Relations Code.—The delegation 
recommended that the following amend- 
ments be made to the Labour Relations 
Code :— 

(1) that provincial civil servants be 

given collective bargaining privileges; 

(2) that policemen be permitted to 
organize; 

(3) that the government should put a 
controller in charge of the business 
of an employer who wilfully disre- 
gards an order of the labour board; 

(4) that the check-off and union security 
be defined and explicitly provided for 
in the code; 

(5) that employers be forbidden to change 
wage rates or conditions after an 
application for certification has been 
filed with the labour board, unless 
the certified bargaining agency gives 
its consent; 

(6) that the voting procedure for selecting 
a bargaining agency by a group of 
employees be clearly outlined and 
provide specifically that the choice 
be determined by the majority of the 
votes cast and not by the majority of 
those eligible to vote. 
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Workmen’s Compensation  Act.—Sug- 
gested changes in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act included :— 

(1) compulsory coverage for all working 

people in the province; 

(2) compensation to an injured workman 
to the extent of 100 per cent of his 
earnings; 

(3) the designation of dermatitis as an 
occupational disease. 


Vacations-With-Pay Act.—The following 
amendments to the Vacations-With-Pay 
Act were recommended :— 

(1) that the present regulation establish- 
ing one week’s vacation with pay. for 
workers be changed to provide for a 
minimum of two weeks’ vacation with 


pay; 
(2) that an employee, upon separation 
from his employment receive, in 


addition to pay for his services, a 
pro rata vacation payment corre- 
sponding to the portion of the year 
he has worked; 

(3) that legislation be enacted at the next 
session of the legislature to provide 
for eight statutory holidays with pay 
for all workers in Manitoba. 


Other Recommendations.—Among other 
suggestions and recommendations made by 
the delegation were the following:— 

(1) social security legislation to provide 
protection against unemployment, 
sickness, accident, disability, old age 
and family risks and free medical, 
surgical, dental and hospital services; 

(2) that more inspectors be employed 
to enforce the provisions of the 
Minimum Wage Act, the Factories 
Act and the Hours of Work Act; 

(3) that education be provided free, 
from the nursery up to, and including 
the university ; 

(4) that a provincial department of 
co-operatives be created; 

(5) that a Bill of Rights be enacted for 
the province of Manitoba; 

(6) that the government take over rent 
controls and co-operate with the 
municipalities in a housing program; 

(7) that a permanent commission be 
appointed to conduct a continuing 
study of seasonal unemployment in 
Manitoba. 


Manitoba Executive Committee (TLC) 


A joint deputation from the Manitoba 
Executive of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, the Winnipeg District 
. Trades and Labour Council, the city of 
Brandon Trades and Labour Council and 
the Flin Flon Trades and Labour Council, 
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presented to the government of Manitoba, 
in January, suggestions designed to improve 


_labour and social legislation. 


Social Security——The deputation urged 
the Provincial Government “to redouble its 
efforts to impress upon the Dominion 
Government the dire need for early 
implementation” for overall social security 
legislation on a contributory basis. It was 
claimed that in the interest of efficiency 
and economy, such legislation should be 
under a single administration. It should 
“ouarantee to every citizen a satisfactory 
retirement pension without any ‘means 
test’; adequate income and medical care 
during illness; 100 per cent compensation 
for injury from accidents, whether in indus- 
try, the home or on the highways; adequate 
insurance against unemployment; allow- 
ances for children; and proper maintenance 
for widows, blind persons, and others who 
are so handicapped that the earning of a 
decent livelihood is impossible.” 

In order to facilitate the provision of 
these benefits, it was urged that “greater 
assistance be given to municipalities for the 
construction and maintenance of hospitals; 
the integration of curative and preventive 
medical services, the education and training 
of sufficient skilled personnel: to guarantee 
to every citizen the medical, surgical, 
dental and nursing care he may require.” 


Labour Relations.—It was contended 
that :— 

(1) seniority and pension rights of 
workers should be protected under 
the Manitoba Labour Act in the 
same way that such rights are 
protected by federal legislation; 

(2) the section in the Act which prevents 
the affiliation of police organizations 
should be repealed; 

(3) “extra-provincial” companies whose 
Boards of Directors do not meet in 
Manitoba, should appoint Manitoba 
representatives clothed with authority 
to bargain collectively and enter into 
collective agreements that would be 
binding on the companies; 

(4) provision should be made in the Act 
for the check-off of union dues; 

(5) a member of the provincial legisla- 
lature should be permitted to accept 
an allowance for expenses incurred 
while acting as a member of a 
Conciliation Board, without endan- 
gering his rights as a member of the 
legislature; 

(6) the Labour Relations Board should 
be given the responsibility for the 
prosecution of persons violating the 


Act; 
(7) government. employees, including 
employees of government commis- 


sions and boards, should be given 
the right to organize and to bargain 
collectively ; 

(8) the issue of injunctions during the 
course of a labour dispute should be 
prohibited; 


(9) fifty-one per cent of the votes 
actually cast in a vote to select a 
bargaining agency should determine 
the organization to be certified; 
conciliation procedure should _ be 
speeded up and penalties provided 
for employers who deliberately cause 
delays in order to defeat the inten- 
tion of the Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—The dele- 
gation re-stated former submissions asking 


(10) 


that accident prevention services be admin- 


istered by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 
A request was made that the Workmen’s 


Compensation Act be revised to provide for 


the filing of claims after 12 months have 
elapsed, when it can be proven to the 
satisfaction of the Board that the claim is 
a bona fide result of an accident treated 
previously by a physician who failed to file 
a report thereon to the Board. 

Upward revision in the pensions paid to 
widows or invalid widowers from $50 to 
$60 per month was urged, and $25 per 
month be paid for each child under 18 years 
of age, or each child who is completing a 
high school education, university, or tech- 
nical school training. 

Other changes suggested in the Act 
included (1) increasing the maximum 
amount in calculating average earnings and 
earning capacity of a workman to $3,000 
per year; (2) making available chiropractic 
treatment to workers in industry who come 


‘under the Act; (3) bringing under the Act 


occupational hazards such as skin diseases 
and diseases causing irritation to the lungs; 
(4) coverage for farm labour. 


Minimum Wages.—The deputation 
expressed appreciation of the improvements 
made in the Minimum Wage Regulations 
during the past year, but requested that 
more inspectors be employed to enforce 
present rates and conditions. It was again 
urged that the Act be amended to provide 
for a minimum wage of 75 cents an hour 
with equal pay for equal work and that a 
15 per cent higher rate be established for 
the Flin Flon area, inasmuch as living costs 
were higher in that district. The opinion 
was expressed that workers in hospitals and 
charitable institutions should be included 
under the Minimum Wage Regulations. 


Fair Wage Act and Hours of Work 
Act.—It was asked that all Manitoba 
industries be brought under the terms of 
the Fair Wage Act. 

Ti was held that the Hours of Work 
Act and regulations thereunder should be 
amended to give the Manitoba Labour 
Board power to collect wages due to, a 
workman who had not been paid overtime 
in accordance with the terms of the Act. 


Vacations with Pay.—Inasmuch as labour 
was dissatisfied with present vacations with 
pay legislation and did not consider one 
week’s vacation adequate, the delegation 
asked for an extension to provide for two 
weeks with pay, the equivalent of four per 
cent of earnings. It was suggested further, 
that the stamp credit system used in the 
city of Winnipeg be extended to cover the 
entire province. 


Old Age Pensions.—Pending the enact- 
ment of legislation on a national basis, the 
provincial government was asked to increa’e 
present pensions by ten dollars per month; 
this to be applicable also to blind and 
disabled persons. 


Unemployment.—Asserting that there 
was serious unemployment throughout 
Canada, the deputation requested imme- 
diate governmental action on a federal and 
provincial basis. The Provincial Govern- 
ment was asked to assist municipalities to 
institute public works projects. 


Housing.—The Provincial Government 
was urged to undertake, in co-operation with 
federal and municipal authorities, a low- 
rental home building program to provide 
adequate housing for ex-service personnel 
and those in the low income brackets, 
together with strict control of rents. In 
addition, the provincial government was 
asked to require the federal government to 
re-instate the home-improvement plan and 
to institute a system that would enable 
persons with small incomes to purchase 
homes on a long term basis at low interest. 


Apprenticeship.—The government was 
requested to amend the Apprenticeship Act 
so as to make it necessary for an employer 
to pay the apprentice attending technical 
or vocational classes the difference between 
the $11 per week now stipulated in the Act 
and the amount the apprentice would 
receive if working during the school period. 


Other Requests.—Among other matters 
dealt with by the deputation were :— 

(1) amendments to the Manitoba Elec- 
tion Act designed to improve methods of 
enumeration and granting workers three 
hours off on election days without loss of 
pay, to exercise their franchise; (2) the 
adoption of measures to assure that wirlng 
of farm homes be done only by qualified, 
licensed electricians; (3) that the provin- 
cial government urge the federal govern- 
ment to raise the minimum exemptions for 
personal income tax to $1,200 for single 
persons, $2,400 for married persons, with 
exemptions of $400 for each dependent ; 
that no portion of family allowances be 


‘refundable to the government; and that 


trade union dues be allowed as a deduction 
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from income; (4) amendments to the 
Highway Traffic Act to provide stricter 
regulations in the granting of drivers’ 
licences, and the installation of danger 
signals at all railway crossings; (5) amend- 
ments to the Automobile Insurance Act to 
place the issuance of all automobile insur- 
ance in the province under the government; 
and (6) suggesting that the Federal Govern- 
ment be urged to enact a National Bill of 
Rights. 


Quebec Provincial Federation of 
Labour (TLC) 


The Quebec Provincial Federation of 
Labour, which includes affiliates of the 
American Federation of Labour and of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
submitted its annual brief to the provincial 
authorities on March 1, 1950. The delega- 
tion was received by the Prime Minister, 
Hon. Maurice Duplessis, and members of 
his Cabinet, and was héaded by 'Mr. Marcel 
Francq, president of the Provincial Federa- 
tion. The brief dealt with the Federal- 
Provincial Conference, unemployment, 
public works, labour legislation, and con- 
tained a declaration in connection with a 
proposed Labour Code for the Province of 


Quebec. 


Industrial Peace 


In the opening remarks of its brief, the 
Federation energetically protested against 
certain public declarations alleging that 
one of the most alarming and dangerous 
problems of the hour is that of employer- 
employee relations, that the labour move- 
ment is a source of confusion in the 
provincial economy and that it is a menace 
to industrial peace. 


We declare, and this the Department of 
Labour is in a position to confirm, that 
our affiliated unions peacefully conclude 
hundreds of collective agreements each 
year and that only in a very small per- 
centage of cases is it necessary to resort 
to conciliation or arbitration. As in the 
past, our movement continues to act within 
the bounds of discipline and respect of the 
laws. This attitude is all the more deserv- 
ing since it is maintained even in cases 
where we feel that the present labour laws 
are defective and contrary to the best 
interests of the working class. 


As regards the Federal-Provincial Con- 
ference held at Ottawa last January, the 
Federation expressed its satisfaction in the 
following manner :— 

Our political leaders have placed the 
welfare of Canada above their political 
interests. We were also pleased to note 


that the Quebec political leaders have 
proved themselves to be well-informed 
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statesmen and to be primarily seeking the 
interests and welfare of the Canadian 
people. 


Unemployment 


The brief declared that unemployment 
seems to be taking an alarming turn 
following a decade of relatively plentiful 
employment, and requested the Provincial 
Government to do all in its power to 
alleviate the situation before it gets worse. 

It was urged that if private enterprise is 
unable to provide full employment, govern- 
ments should do everything within their 
power to create employment by means of 
public works. The Federation noted that 
the Provincial Government had undertaken 
a huge program of road building and repair- 
ing, but it also requested the Government 
to undertake public works in order to 
provide work for the unemployed workers 
in the cities. 


Labour Relations Act and 
Labour Relations Board 


The Federation claimed that since its 
inception the above law has been a source 
of disappointment for the workers of Quebec 
and that its administration and interpreta- 
tion by the Board have been deplorable. 
However, it was acknowledged that the 
fundamental principles and the provisions 
of this law are sound. 

“Employers and employees were not given 
the quality of treatment they should have 
received under the law,” declared the brief. 
“Employers guilty of infractions of the law 
and of anti-union practices have avoided 
prosecution. On the other hand, some 
labour unions have been ill-used and have 
been refused certification or have had their 
certification cancelled through the action of 
certain employers. Finally, company unions 
have unfortunately become too numerous in 
spite of the fact that they are forbidden 
by law.” 

The delegation congratulated the Provin- 
cial Government for having appointed two 
experienced and competent labour repre- 
sentatives to the Labour Relations Board; 
these appointments should eliminate the 
great number of complaints regarding the 
administration and interpretation of the 
Labour Relations Act, it was asserted. 


Rent Controls 


The brief recalled that a large part of 
the workman’s budget goes towards paying 
rent, and since rentals have greatly and 
constantly increased, the workman has been 
placed in an unbearable and urgent situa- 
tion. The Federation stated that this state 
of affairs must be remedied through rent 


controls, otherwise labour will be forced to 
raise its wage claims considerably in order 
to balance its budget. The brief added that 
the lack of balance in the budget due to 
prohibitive rentals is a menace to the 
general industrial peace of the Province of 


Quebec. 


Labour Legislation 


The Federation brief suggested a number 
of amendments to certain labour Iaws. The 
main recommendations made by the Federa- 
tion are given below. 


Law Concerning Fire Departments. 


The brief declared that Bill 60 or 13 has 
considerably modified the firemen’s situa- 
tion in connection with arbitration and 
that under pretence of safeguarding the 
autonomy of municipal corporations, the 
firemen’s right of association and affiliation, 
their right to union security and to griev- 
ance procedure should not in any way be 
attacked or minimized. 

It was requested that arbitration awards 
be made absolutely binding and that the 
necessary measures be taken by the Pro- 
vincial Government in order that muni- 
cipalities may be compelled to comply with 
the awards as soon as they are rendered. 
The brief requested that appeals to the 
Board of Municipal Affairs be abolished 
since this body is an interested party. 

A survey of a law concerning Fire 
Departments should be immediately under- 
taken, as is done in other provinces. Pen- 
sion funds, civil service commissions and 
shorter working hours are the main 


improvements we are requesting on behalf 
of firemen. 


Notice of dismissal—The Federation 
asked the Government to request, through 
the medium of the Minimum Wage Act, 
the passing of an order along the line of 
Order No. 3 concerning paid vacations, 
stipulating that all employers must serve a 
notice of dismissal based on the employee’s 
pay period, in order to avoid all possible 
injustice and eliminate the growing number 
of dismissals and lay-offs in industry, with- 
out previous notice. 


Law concerning municipal and school 
corporations and their employees.—The 
Federation recognized that municipal and 
school corporations must safeguard their 
autonomy, but it did not admit that it 
should be possible for a legislative text to 
forbid any procedure tending to rectify 
injustice caused by a municipal or school 
corporation through dismissal or suspension. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
municipal and school authorities are human 


beings, and as such liable to error, and that 
their employees cannot go on strike. 


The Federation requested the repeal of 
Paragraph 2 of Section 13 of the law con- 
cerning municipal and school corporations 
and their employees. 

It also suggested the amending of Order 
in Council No. 35 of January 4, 1950, so 
that procedure concerning allowances and 
expenses in connection with municipal and 
school arbitration will be the same as for 
industrial arbitration. 

The Federation claimed that this Order 
in Council, which, stipulates that expenses, 
costs and travel allowances are to be borne 
by the parties, causes great prejudice to 
municipal and school corporation employees 
since they are forced to bear expenses which 
in many cases are too heavy, and since 
this condition prevents them from freely 
choosing competent arbitrators on account 
of their lack of funds and the lack of 
interest which competent persons wiil show 
in accepting the office of arbitrator, and 
finally because the said order constitutes an 
unfair distinction between employees of 
municipal and school corporations and those 
of industry in the matter of government 
services. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act.—The 
Federation declared that it has always been 
in favour of the fundamental principles of the 
present Workmen’s Compensation Act. How- 
ever, it was the opinion of the Federation 
that this Act should be amended in certain 
ways so as to render its application “fairer 
and more conformable to present-day needs 
and to fill in certain gaps which experience 
has revealed.” The following are some of 
these suggestions :— 

1. That your Government, through inter- 
provincial agreements, make every effort to 
have a uniform rate of compensation of 
100 per cent of the injured workman’s 
earnings established throughout Canada. 

2, That the Act apply to all trades and 
services, for all accidents attributable to 
the nature of the employment. 

3. That compensation be paid from date 
of accident or incapacity, without waiting 
period. 

4. That accident prevention measures be 
supervised by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board and that the mechanism necessary 
to ensure its proper functioning be estab- 
lished. 

5. That all industrial diseases or diseases 
attributable to employment be covered, no 
matter what the disease or the employ- 
ment. 


The Federation requested that strong 
action be taken by the Provincial Govern- 
ment to ensure safety and health in plants. 
It proposed that the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission services and the 
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Industrial and Commercial Establishments 
Inspection Division be re-organized, and 
recommended that the inspectors of the 
Industrial and Commercial Establishments 
Inspection Division come under the juris- 
diction of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission, and that heavy penalties be 
imposed upon establishments guilty of 
infringement or omission with regard to 
orders from the Commission. 


Minimum Wage Act.—Dealing with the 
‘Minimum Wage Act, the memorandum 
recognized that this legislation has rendered 
enormous services to the workers of the 
Province of Quebec, but that it must 
follow the rapid progress and the constant 
evolution of trade and commerce. The 
Federation suggested that Minimum Wage 
Commission Orders be adapted to new 
conditions and amended to meet future 
requirements :— 


It is clear that if Order No. 4, which 
covered trade and all industries, and both 
men and women, was satisfactory a few 
years ago, it is no longer adequate. A 
glance at the American Wage and Hour 
Law reveals that each individual industry 
should now be examined and governed by 
a specific Order so as to cover each of the 
new and complex aspects of that industry. 
A General Order is too indefinite and 
becomes inoperative. 

If it is also considered that almost all 
collective agreements, separate or based on 
extending decrees, stipulate the 48-hour 
week or less, it must be admitted that the 
Minimum Wage Act is obsolete in this 
respect. As to wage minima, conditions 
have changed to such an extent in recent 
years that the rates specified in Order 
No. 4 are absolutely useless and childish. 

Employees and employers realize this, 
and all agreements reach far beyond those 
rates. So much so that at a recent Con- 
ference held at Granby our affiliated unions 
resolved to request a minimum wage rate 
of 75 cents an hour. Basic rates should 
be considerably increased if the Minimum 
Wage Act is to play a part really con- 
sistent with its purpose, that of fixing 
floors reflecting the true condition of 
industry. 


The Federation suggested that special 
premiums be paid for overtime and night 
work. It also requested that home-work 
be abolished and urged the disappearance 
of sweat-shops “waging unfair competition 
against manufacturers respectful of the laws 
of our Province.” 

The memorandum concluded with a state- 
ment of fundamental principles which the 
Provincial Labour Federation believed 
should be included in any Labour Code 
the Government of the Province of Quebec 
might eventually adopt. This proposal was 
adopted by the Federation’s annual Con- 
ference held at Granby in June, 1949. 
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Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour 


The Canadian and Catholic Confederation ' 
of Labour (CCCL) presented its annual! 
brief to the Government of the Province’ 
of Quebee on March 2, 1950. 

The delegation included Messrs. Gérard 
Picard and Jean Marchand, President and 
Secretary respectively of the CCCL, and 
about twenty officers of the General Council 
and the various affihated federations. A, 
general outline of the principal requests 
contained in the memorandum was given 
the Premier, the Hon. Maurice Duplessis, 
by Mr. Marchand. 

In addition to the questions of general) 
interest dealt with in the main brief, the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour presented a supplementary memo- 
randum, of a more technical nature, in- 
tended to bring before the provincial 
authorities various resolutions adopted, for 
the most part, at the CCCL’s last conven- 
tion (L.G., Nov., 1949, pp. 1379-87). 


Dominion-Provincial Relations 


The CCCL congratulated the provincial 
delegation on the important part it had 
played at the last Dominion-Provincial 
Conference, stating that it was in agree- 
ment with the Government of the Province 
of Quebee in connection with the latter’s 
request for clarification of tax matters. The 
brief adopted a definite position in favour 
of provincial autonomy. In it the CCCL 
asserted that 


on no consideration must the constitu- 
tional independence of Canada, which we 
approve, mark the beginning of an 
encroachment on the rights of French- 
Canadians... 


and added that, where this question is con- 
cerned, there is more at stake for the 
Province of Quebec 


because of its ethnical, linguistic and 
religious characteristics, than for the other 
provinces, 


and that 


it is therefore natural for its resistance to 
be greater and its attitude firmer. 


The brief laid emphasis on the fact that 


if, however, the CCCL favours the main- 
tenance of the rights of the Province of 
Quebec as guaranteed in the Canadian 
constitution, it cannot on the other hand 
disregard other rights—such as the right 
to life, the right to an adequate wage, the 
right to participate in the prosperity of 
the country, ete——the recognition of which 
is of prime importance if we wish to 
ensure social peace. 

No greater mistake could be made than 
that of making it possible for the secular 
rights of French-Canadians to be set in 
opposition to their economic and social 
well-being. 


Housing 


The main theme of the memorandum was 
the housing problem. The CCCL gave its 
support to a plan put forward by the 
“Wédération des coopératives d’habitation 
du Québec” in which it was suggested that 
a provincial loan, and even a municipal 
loan, should be added to the federal loan 
in order to facilitate the initial outlay for 
small wage-earners and thus enable them to 
avail themselves of existing laws. — 

“Those concerned must at all costs 
co-operate closely to improve the lot of 
tenants and to increase the number of small 
property owners. 

“Right now, we must prevent landlords 
from taking advantage of their tenants 
because of the housing shortage. Certain 
controls must be maintained until a balance 
is struck. 

“The real solution, however, can be found 
only in a generous and progressive policy 
with regard to family dwellings. 

“The Provincial Government has already 
passed a number of laws, for which we are 
grateful, favouring the building of houses. 
A great many workers have taken advantage 
of them. The Federal Government, for its 
part, has legislation favouring the acquiring 
of property. The municipalities are author- 
ized to grant certain privileges to future 
property owners, such as commutation of 
taxes, lots at a low price, ete.,.. 

“The greatest difficulty encountered is the 
problem of the small wage-earners who are 
unable to pay the initial amount either for 
the purchase of a lot or to begin the work 
up to a point which would permit them to 
profit by existing legislation. 

“The ‘Fédération des coopératives d’habi- 
tation de la province de Québec’ has sug- 
gested a plan to which the CCCL gave its 
complete approval at its last convention.” 

Here is a brief outline of the said plan:— 

1. At the time of the loan, the Provincial 


Government would provide a contribution 
equal to that of the Federal Government; 


2. However, it would pay only the amount 
over 3 per cent, instead of 2 per cent as at 
present, which would make up for its initial 
contribution; 


The amount of the contributions would be 
set as follows: 

1. For loans not exceeding $6,000 the con- 
tribution would be $1,200: 

2. For loans over $6,000 but not exceeding 
$10,000 the contribution would be $8,000. 

This contribution would be distributed 
among the three public authorities (federal, 
provincial and municipal) in accordance with 
the following percentage: 


25 per cent would come from the 
municipality, <> 

374 per cent from the Provincial Gov- 
ernment, 


371 per cent from the Federal Govern- 
- ment. 


(The reason for the municipality’s making 
a smaller contribution than the other gov- 
ernments is that it has to provide the public 
services, such as sewers, drains, etc.) 

The CCCL brief suggested the setting up 
of an organization with sufficient funds to 
enable it, if need be, to rediscount mort- 
gages, so that the People’s Banks and other 
loan institutions might be able to place the 
necessary funds at the disposal of future 
property owners. 


Labour Legislation 


The CCCL brief stressed the fact that 
the Superior Labour Council of the Proy- 
ince of Quebec is fully qualified to carry 
out its role, and assured the latter of its 
entire co-operation in the consideration of 
provincial labour legislation. 


Unemployment 


The CCCL showed anxiety in its brief 
over the increase in unemployment, and 
called on private enterprise and the muni- 
cipalities, as well as the governments, to 
co-operate closely in order to solve this 
problem, especially in the centres affected 
most by unemployment :— 


“Private enterprise itself must leave no 
stone unturned in order to correct the 
present situation. If it wants to preserve 
its freedom of action and maintain. its 
prominent influence over the national 
economy, it must not content itself with 
profiting by the advantages of the system 
and simply thrust aside the responsibilities. 
Let us not forget that industry exists for 
men, and not men for industry. 

“There is urgent need for the govern- 
ments to fight down the first onslaught of 
the crisis by stimulating economic activity 
through public works and, in order to 
remedy the situation, to inquire into the 
causes of the slowing down of production 
in certain industrial sectors. Those who 
really have it at heart to fight subversive 
ideologies will not allow conditions to be 
created here which favour the development 
of such ideologies.” 


Freedom of Association 


The CCCL again asked the Government 
this year to restore recourse to arbitration 
in favour of men and women teachers 
practising their profession in rural muni- 
cipalities. It believed that the present 
restrictions amount to denying freedom of 
association to these wage-earners who, 
nevertheless, are badly in need of it. 

The memorandum also reminded the 
Government that the CCCL is still opposed 
to recourse to the Municipal Board set up 
in defiance of the awards made in public 
services. 
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Social Security 


The CCCL emphasized the fact that social 
security is the order of the day, and that 
the workers are looking for protection 
against the risks to which they might be 
subject in their personal and family life. 
According to the CCCL, it should also be 
possible for the various plans for social 
security to be carried out on the level of 
labour and industrial production, right from 
the collective agreements :— 

“In this way plans for health insurance 
and hospitalization, as well as pension funds, 
are drawn up. ‘These are most praise- 
worthy efforts, and the CCCL requests the 
Government to encourage them by clearly 
indicating in the Labour Relations Act and 
the Trades Disputes Act that they can 
form the subject of collective bargaining.” 


Supplementary Brief 


In its supplementary memorandum, which 
was more technical in scope, the CCCL 
submitted to the Provincial authorities, 
suggested and recommended amendments or 
modifications to the Provincial Acts respect- 
ing professional syndicates, collective agree- 
ments, labour relations, trades disputes and 
disputes between public services and their 
employees, as well as minimum wages, work- 
men’s compensation, ‘housing and industrial 
establishments. This second CCCL brief 
also contained various recommendations 
- concerning matters of health and of public 
and industrial safety. 


Professional Syndicates Act 


Among other amendments, the CCCL 
suggested that the incorporation of workers’ 
syndicates under the Professional Syndi- 
eates Act should be compulsory so that 
they might benefit by existing legislation 
and enjoy the privilege of representation on 
publie bodies, that the Professional Syndi- 
cates Act be amended so as to facilitate the 
incorporation of all professional syndicates 
of workers, and that the administration of 
the Act be entrusted to the Minister of 
Labour. 


Collective Agreement Act 


The CCCL suggested, among other 
changes, that all public and political bodies 
be subject to the Collective Agreement Act, 
and that the Cities and Towns Act, the 
Municipal Code, the Education Act and the 
Factories Act be amended so as to indicate 
clearly that the corporations existing by 
virtue of these Acts have power to sign 
collective agreements with unions, and that 
they can be brought under the legal exten- 
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sion of a collective agreement made by an 
Order, if they are not signatories to this 


-agreement. 


The CCCL asked the Department of 
Labour to carry on a campaign of suitable 
propaganda in order to let the public know 
what distinctions must be drawn between 
syndicates and parity committees. 

With regard to trade qualifications cards, 
the CCCL brief suggested that, in case of 
appeal against the decision of a parity 
committee, the Department of Labour 
should proceed in the same way as a parity 
committee, that is it should have candi- 
dates try examinations before issuing trade 
qualifications cards. 

The CCCL requested higher fines for 
employers who break the law by employing 
too many apprentices with respect to the 
number of journeymen. 


Minimum Wage Act 


The most important recommendations 
made by the CCCL with regard to the 
Minimum Wage Act and its main ordin- 
ances suggested that it should be a matter 
of public policy that no order adopted 
under the authority of the Collective Agree- 
ment Act might contain wage scales or 
working conditions less favourable than 
those set forth in the Minimum Wage 
Commission orders, and that the Act 
should be amended so that any workers’ 
syndicate or any federation of syndicates 
might call upon the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission to set up a Conciliation Board when 
there is occasion to renew an order or to 
prepare a special one. 

The CCCL requested that the Commis- 
sion be allowed to exercise not only the 
recourses arising from orders in favour of 
wage-earners, but all those arising from the 
Act itself. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Among other amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, the CCCL sug- 
gested that the decisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission should not be 
final and without appeal, but that the 
victims of accidents should have the right 
to appeal, without cost, to the Superior 
Labour Council. 

The CCCL also submitted 


that the provisions of Section 51 be made 
applicable to workers affected by indus- 
trial diseases, and that the word “can” in 
the first line of this section be replaced by 
the word “must”, so that the rehabilitation 
of the victims of accidents and of workers 
affected by industrial diseases might 
become an obligation for the Commission; 

that provision be made in the Act that 
in the case of dermatosis, silicosis, asbes- 
tosis and other similar industrial diseases, 


the Commission should see that the workers 
affected are placed in other employment 
and should pay compensation if the wage 
for the new employment is less; 

that the provisions of Section 21 of the 
Act be amended so as to oblige employers 
to report all industrial accidents, no matter 
how slight, and all symptoms of industrial 
illnesses, in order to ensure a better admin- 
istration of the Act and effective protec- 
tion for workers. 


With regard to the asbestos industry, the 
CCCL asked for the establishment of 
industrial clinics at Thetford Mines and 
Asbestos, at the expense of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, as authorized 
by Section 109 of the Act; and that an 
investigation be made by the Department 
of Health in the asbestos district in order 
to determine the percentage of tuberculosis 
there and to find the relationship between 
tuberculosis and the asbestos dust saturating 
the air in the mines and mining towns. 


The CCCL suggested that the Provincial 
Government should make special grants to 
the Faculties of Medicine of the universities 
of the Province to enable them to carry on 
scientific studies with regard to this indus- 
trial disease and to give the medical world 
definite information concerning asbestosis, 
the possibilities of certain diagnosis and the 
methods of curing it. 


Municipal and School Corporations 
and their Employees Act 


Among other amendments, the CCCL 
asked that the administration of the Act 
should be entrusted to the Minister of 
Labour, and that the latter should appoint 
as members of the arbitration board the 
qualified persons recommended to him 
within ten days following their recommenda- 
tion by the employer and by the association. 


The CCCL asked the Government to 
establish urban credit, make automobile 
insurance compulsory, abolish the municipal 
4 per cent sales tax on all articles, and 
suggested that allowances to indigent 
mothers and blind persons be increased by 
at least $10 a month. It objected to the 
establishment of closed towns and suggested 
the adoption of various measures concerning 
public safety, health and immigration. 


The CCCL suggested that the Govern- 
ment create a Provincial Bureau‘of Statistics 
with a view to determining the increase in 
the cost of living, that such surveys be 
made by zones and that the average family 
in the Province of Quebec be considered, 
and also that the Provincial Department of 
Labour publish a Lasour GazETTE. 

With regard to immigration, the CCCL 
urged the Provincial Government to assist 
by an annual grant, private organizations 


which concern themselves with immigrants 
regarded as sympathetic to the French- 
Canadian cause, so as to help such organ- 
izations to achieve their goal. 


The Premier’s Remarks 


The Provincial Premier, Hon. Maurice 
Duplessis, told the delegates of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
that the Government was thinking of setting 
up a financial body which would rediscount 
the housing loans granted by the People’s 
Banks. 

Mr. Duplessis also approved of the 
CCCL’s statement to the effect that private 
enterprise, if it wants to retain its pre- 
rogatives, must likewise contribute to the 
fight against unemployment by carrying out 
all the public works possible in time of 
crisis. 

The Premier did not promise to agree to 
the CCCL’s suggestion with regard to con- 
tributions from the municipalities and the 
two governments in order to obtain the 
initial amount needed by the majority of 
workers who want to build a house. This 
plan, as mentioned above, involved a 
contribution of 25 per cent from the 
municipalities. 


With regard to pension funds, Mr. 
Duplessis stated that we must build if we 
want it to last. “Because actuaries were 
not consulted,” he pointed out, “trade 
unions and companies are in conflict because 
the funds accumulated are not sufficient to 
meet the needs of the employees when the 
time comes for them to retire.” 


At the conclusion of the interview the 
Hon. Maurice Duplessis recalled the strike 
at Asbestos. 


“When you came to see me about 
Asbestos,” he said, “I settled the problem 
to your advantage. I had the satisfaction 
of doing my duty there, and I do not regret 
anything I did. Trade unionism is legiti- 
mate and worthy of commendation. It is 
necessary. However, law and authority 
must be respected by all—employers and 
workers. Sabotage of civilian authority 
leads, beyond all question, to sabotage of 
religious authority.” 


Correction 


On page 172 of the February issue of the 
Lasour Gazerre, reference is made to the 
number of workers represented by delegates 
to the Conference of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The 
total given was 500,000,000; this should have 
been 50,000,000. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
IN CANADA, 1949 


There were fewer strikes and lockouts in 
Canada during 1949 than in any year since 
1939, according to a supplement* to this 
issue of the Lasour Gazette. The number 
of workers involved in work stoppages 
during 1949 and the time loss were some- 
what greater than in 1948. However, 
improvement in industrial relations is shown 
by strike statistics for the last two years as 
compared with the preceding two-year 
period, the time loss for 1948-1949 being less 
than one-third of that in 1946-1947. The 
small number of work stoppages in existence 
during 1949 also reflects the progress made 
in collective bargaining without resort to 
strike action. The latest figures available 
show that in 1948 collective agreements in 
effect covered more than 1,200,000 workers 
(L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 1521). The great 
majority of these contracts have been 
renewed by peaceful negotiations between 
workers and employers. 

In 1949, the demand for higher wages, 
frequently accompanied by other issues 
affecting unionism and working conditions, 
was the central cause of 63 per cent of the 
work stoppages, affected 56 per cent of the 
workers and caused 84 per cent of the total 


time loss. For the past four years the ques- 
tion of increased wages has been the major 
cause of strikes and lockouts as workers 
sought to maintain their purchasing power 
and offset rising prices with higher wage 
rates. In 1948, 83 per cent of the time loss 
resulted from disputes over wage increases, 
91 per cent in 1947, and 96 per cent in 1946. 
Pension and welfare plans were not an 
important cause of work stoppages in 1949. 

The greatest amount of time lost in 1949 
was in the mining industry, caused by the 
strike of asbestos miners and mill workers in 
various centres in Quebec. This strike alone 
accounted for almost half the total time 
lost during the year. Strikes in the coal 
mining industry were few and caused little 
time loss. In 1947, the largest amount of 
time loss was also in the mining industry, 
because of a prolonged strike of coal miners 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. With 
the exception of 1949 and 1947, during the 
last eight years the time loss in manufac- 
turing, with the largest working force of 
any industry, has been greater than in all 
other industries combined. 

* Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During 1949, 
with Information for Certain Other Countries. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1939-1949 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Year 
All Industries 
Number ; 
r Beginning Time Loss 
Year Durin Number Number 
Ate aes ep atric Number 6 Average Average Per cent 
and Em i Workers Ww pan P pve Mee E Phi ted 
e mployers orking er Wage er stimate 
Lockouts Involved Days and Salary | Worker Working 
Earner Involved Time 
120 122 243 41,038 224, 588 0-11 5-47 0-04 
166 168 894 60, 619 266, 318 0-12 4-39 0-04 
229 231 658 87,091 433,914 0-17 4-98 0-06 
352 354 492 113,916 450, 202 0-16 3-95 0-05 
401 402 651 218, 404 1,041, 198 0-35 4-77 0-12 
195 199 400 75,290 90, 139 0-16 6°51 0-06 
196 197 418 96,068 1, 457, 420 0-49 15-17 0-17 
225 228 1,299 139, 474 4,516,393 1-49 32-38 0-50 
232 236 1,173 104, 120 2,397,340 0:77 23-02 0-26 
147 154 674 42,820 885, 793 0-27 20-68 0-09 
132 137 542 51,437 | 1,063, 667 0-32 20-68 0-11 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1939-1949 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDY OF 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Collective agreements, conciliation and arbitration, and co-oper- 
ation between public authorities and employers’ and workers’ 


organizations are to be among the subjects for consideration at 
the forthcoming International Labour Conference in June. In 


preparation for the discussion, several reports have been issued 
by the International Labour Office which set out the law and 
practice in the different countries, and, under the heading 


“Proposed Conclusions” 


) 


indicate the points considered suctable 


for inclusion in international regulations.* 


Forming part of the general problem of 
Freedom of Association and Industrial 
Relations which has been studied by the 
ILO at three successive annual Confer- 
ences with a view to the adoption of a 
series of international regulations, the ques- 
tions of collective agreements, conciliation 
and arbitration, and co-operation between 
public authorities and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations have been placed on 
the agenda of the 1950 Conference which 
is to be held in Geneva in June. It is 
expected that the Conference will hold a 
“first discussion” of these subjects under its 
“double discussion” procedure. 


The question of Freedom of Association 
and Industrial Relations was first placed on 
the agenda of the Conference in 1947 at 
the request of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations which in 
turn had been asked to consider it by the 
World Federation of Trade Unions and the 
American Federation of Labour. It was 
decided that the questions should be dealt 
with under the following heads:— 


1. Freedom of association and protection 
of the right to organize; 


2. (a) The application of the principles of 
right to organize and to bargain collec- 
tively; (b) collective agreements; (c) con- 
ciliation and arbitration; and (d) co-opera- 
tion between the public authorities and 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. 

‘Questions 1 and 2 (a) have been dealt 
with and disposed of by the Conferences of 
1947, 1948 and 1949. Questions 2.(b) (c) 
and (d) are on the agenda of this year’s 
Conference. 


The 1947 Conference unanimously passed 
a Resolution defining the fundamental 


*TIn dealing with Canada, the Report, with one or 
two exceptions, examines federal legislation only. 
Laws regulating labour relations in the Provinces 
follow the general pattern of federal legislation. 
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principles on which freedom of association 
should be based and which should form the 
basis for international regulation, and laid 
plans for further examination of the 
problem in 1948. Following this initial 
action, the Conference at its 31st session 
in San Francisco adopted a Convention 
(No. 87) concerning freedom of association 
and protection of the right to organize 
(L.G., 1948, p. 974). At Geneva, in June, 
1949, a second Convention (No. 98) was 
adopted concerning the right to organize 
and bargain collectively (L.G., 1949, p. 
1090). The latter is an extension of the 
principles set out in the Freedom of Asso- 
ciation Convention. 

At the same time, as a means of estab- 
lishing international machinery for safe- 
guarding freedom of association, the Gov- 
erning Body of the ILO approved in 
principle the establishment of a conciliation 
and fact-finding commission to investigate 
charges of violation of trade union rights 
(L.G., 1949, p. 1091). Since the 1949 
Conference, it has been decided to set up 
an international nine-member fact-finding 
commission. 

In accordance with ILO procedures, the 
International Labour Office in 1947 circu- 
lated to the Governments a preliminary 
Report on the law and practice in the 
different countries relating to Industrial 
Relations, together with a questionnaire on 
each of the main aspects of the problem. 
A further Report contains the replies of 
Governments to the questionnaires, a short 
analysis of the replies, and Proposed Con- 
clusions to be submitted to the Conference 
as a basis for discussion. The Office was 
also able to prepare for the 1949 Conference 
a supplementary Report setting out the 
developments in legislation and practice 
which have arisen since the two earlier 
Reports were published. 


These Reports of the ILO are reviewed 
in the present article, with particular 
emphasis on the Proposed Conclusions 
which are likely to be examined at the 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


The Development 
of Collective Bargaining 


Although collective bargaining had been 
in practice in many countries before 1914, 
it was not until after the First World War 
that the principle of collective bargaining 
gained general acceptance. By 1939, a large 
percentage of workers in nearly all indus- 
trially advanced countries were covered by 
collective agreements. In the United 
Kingdom in 1945, 12,500,000 workers were 
employed under collective agreements and 
in the United States, 14,800,000 were 
covered in 1946.1 Also, in the countries 
where industrialization is fairly recent, 
collective agreements have begun to replace 
the traditional individual contract of 
employment between worker and employer. 

According to the ILO Report, there are 
at the present time three particular trends 
in collective bargaining :— 

1. Free collective bargaining as a means 
of fixing wages and other conditions of 


forthcoming Conference. The question of 
co-operation between public authorities and 
employers’ and workers’ organizations is 
only briefly dealt with. 


employment. The practice and law of 
Canada, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Switzerland, Italy, etc., reflect 
this principle; 

2. Collective bargaining partially restricted 
by wages legislation. France? the Nether- 
lands, Norway and Austria are examples 
of countries following this trend; 

3. Collective bargaining as part of a 
general system of state regulation of wages 
and other conditions of employment. This 
trend may be observed in Albania, Bulgaria, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia. In the USSR, too, collective 
bargaining serves as a means of giving effect 
to State regulations. 


1 In Canada, 1,212,964 workers were employed under 
collective agreements in 1948. This represented ap- 
proximately 35 per cent of the total number of 
Canadian wage and salary workers (3,441,006) in 
November, 1948. (L.G. 1949, p. 1521). 

2In January, 1950, however, the French Govern- 
ment passed an Act providing for a return to free 
collective bargaining between labour and employers. 


World Trends in Collective Bargaining 


There are at present three main world trends in collective bargaining, 
according to the ILO:— 

1. Free collective bargaining; 

2. Collective bargaining partially restricted by wages legislation ; 

3. Collective bargaining as part of a general system of state control. 


This year, the International Labour Conference will seek to formu- 
late a Recommendation on Collective Agreements. 


The ILO proposes that the Recommendation contain the following 


main points :— 


1. Governments should establish, where necessary, machinery to 
assist the parties in making agreements; | 
2. Agreements should apply to all workers in the service of the 


contracting employer; 


3. National regulations should make it possible for an agreement 
to be extended to cover all employers and workers in a given 


area or industry ; 


. An agreement should provide procedure for settlement of any 
dispute arising out of its interpretation or application. If this 


breaks down, the 
procedure. 


dispute should be referred to compulsory 


In discussing the first trend, the Report 


points out that even the countries which - 


have a long tradition of free collective 
bargaining recognized the necessity of 
maintaining some reasonable stabilization 
or relationship of wages and prices to 
guard against inflation in the war and 
immediate post-war periods. This position 
has been taken by Canada, the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 

[In Canada, the purpose of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1948 (L.G., 1948, p. 1255) is “to create 
conditions favourable to the free exercise 
of collective bargaining between employers 
and employees.” Government interven- 
tion is limited, in the main, to those 
situations where the parties have reached 
an impasse. This Act, however, is restricted 
in application to industries and undertakings 
under federal jurisdiction. Nine Canadian 
provinces have collective bargaining legis- 
lation applying the free collective bargain- 
ing principle to industries and undertakings 
within provincial jurisdiction. During the 
war period, it was the federal Govern- 
ment’s policy to stabilize or freeze wages. 
No change could be made in a collective 
agreement with respect to wage provisions 
without authorization from the National 
War Labour Board.] 

In the United Kingdom, it is the 
Government’s policy to rely, even in 
nationalized industries, on free collective 
bargaining to achieve a reasonable and 
voluntary stabilization of wages and prices, 
subject to wage increases justified in special 
cases or by increased production. The 1948 
amendment to the Wages Councils Act 
strengthened voluntary negotiating. The 
amendment extended the establishment of 
wages councils and central co-ordinating 
committees for the purpose of regulating, 
minimum wages in those industries in which 
collective bargaining has not so _ far 
developed as to be able to guarantee the 
full protection of the workers. At the same 
time, the amendment facilitated further the 
establishing of joint collective bargaining 
machinery and the abolition of wages 
councils in those industries where the parties 
can be entrusted with full control over the 
collective regulation of wages. 

The second major trend in collective 
bargaining may be seen in the Collective 
Agreements Act, 1946 in France (L.G., 1950, 
p. 37) and the Employment Relations 
Decree of 1945 in the Netherlands. Such 
partially-restrictive legislation, while encour- 
aging collective bargaining in principle, 
empowers the Governments to fix wages or 
to lay down a general wages policy with 


3 Hansard, April 6, 1948, p. 2709. 
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which collective agreements must conform. 
These States “while entertaining hopes of 
returning in the future to their pre-war 
traditions of free collective bargaining, have 
taken the view that voluntary negotiation 
alone cannot be relied upon entirely at the 
present time to achieve the necessary 
stabilization”.. In Norway .and Austria, 
stabilization is being secured by legisla- 
tion and collective agreements jointly. 
Employers’ and workers’ organizations are 
asked to co-operate in preparing the neces- 
sary legislation and to supplement it by 
collective bargaining. 

Among the countries where the third 
major trend is reflected is Poland, where, 
under a planned economy and a system of 
nationalized industries, collective agree- 
ments are concluded between the central 
trade union federations and the public 
administrations, and when approved are 
made binding throughout the industries to 
which they refer. Collective agreements 
thus fulfill the same role as State regula- 
tions issued by Decree. In Czechoslovakia, 
wages and other conditions of employment. 
are fixed by the Government and agree- 
ments have been almost completely aban-. 
doned as being unnecessary in view of the 
regulations issued by Decree. 


Examination of the Law and Practice 
Concerning Collective Agreements 


An examination of the law and practice 
of the different countries shows that, 
although most countries now have collec- 
tive agreement legislation of one sort or 
another, the provisions vary considerably. 
The degree of regulation ranges from the 
United Kingdom system where the parties 
to a collective agreement are left entirely 
free to determine as they please the con- 
tents, scope, and duration of the agreements 
to the Czechoslovak or USSR systems 
where collective agreements serve as. a 
channel, in respect to conditions of work, 
for enforcement of a general economic plan. 
Any international regulation on the subject 
should, according to the Report, provide a 
maximum of flexibility and leave wide 
scope for the initiative of the parties. The 
first question, therefore, which the ILO 
Report asked the member countries was 
what form the international regulations on 
collective agreements should take, a Recom- 
mendation or a Convention. The Proposed 
Conclusion of the Report is:— 


International regulations concerning 
collective agreements to be adopted in 
the form of a Recommendation. 


The Report deals with five main aspects 
of collective agreements: (1) collective 
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bargaining machinery; (2) the regulation by 
law of collective agreements; (3) the 
extension of collective agreements; (4) the 
methods of enforcing the agreements and 
the responsibilities of the parties; (5) the 
various means by which the application of 
collective agreements may be supervised. 


Collective Bargaining Machinery 


The Report studies first the methods of 
determining the organizations which are 
competent to be parties to collective agree- 
ments. They may be determined either by 
voluntary agreement between the parties or 
by law. 

The United Kingdom, for example, leaves 
employers’ and _ workers’ organizations 
entirely free to recognize each other 
voluntarily as the appropriate bargaining 
agency. This is due to the fact that 
employers and workers have been able to 
organize themselves into strongly unified 
associations whose representative character 
is never questioned. The Scandinavian 
states also leave the determining of the 
competent party to voluntary agreement. 

In Canada, the United States, Argentina, 
Australia, Mexico, New Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa, the competent 
bargaining group is determined by law. In 
such of these countries where the trade 
union movement is divided, jurisdictional 
disputes often arise between rival unions, 
each claiming the right to represent the 
workers concerned; the legislature, in most 
cases, has found it necessary to intervene 
in order to determine which of the unions 
is sufficiently representative of the workers 
to conduct collective bargaining. Such 
intervention usually takes one of the four 
following forms: (1) ad hoc intervention 
to bring about a decision in each particular 
case (as in the USA and Canada); (2) only 
one organization may be recognized as 
being representative for the purposes of 
concluding collective agreements for a 
particular industry or region (as in Argen- 
tina, Australia, Mexico, New Zealand, the 
Union of South Africa); (8) only one 
single organization may be recognized as 
representing all workers for all purposes 
(as in Czechoslovakia, Poland, Roumania 
and Yugoslavia); or may even have been 
established with that object as part of the 
economic system (as in USSR); or (4).the 
law may lay down certain criteria or con- 
ditions and those organizations which fulfil 
these conditions are recognized as being 
representative (as in Belgium and France). 

In the USA, the National Labour Rela- 
tions Board uses the ad hoc method of 
determining the representative character of 
a trade union. The Board first decides 
whether the particular unit to be certified 
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for collective bargaining purposes shall be 
the employer unit, the craft unit, the plant 
unit, or a subdivision of one of these units. 
There are procedures for hearings through 
regional offices, elections by secret ballot 
and subsequent certification of the union 
obtaining a majority of the votes. How- 
ever, no union may be certified if it has 
failed to submit certain annual returns 
regarding finances, etc., and affidavits that 
officers of the union are not members or 
affiliates of the Communist party or any - 
subversive organization. 

In Canada, under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, the 
Canada Labour Relations Board may 
certify trade unions as exclusive bargaining 
agents for employees in units appropriate 
for collective bargaining. The Board must 
be satisfied that a majority of the employees 
are members in good standing of the union. 
The Board may grant separate certification 
where the majority of a distinguishable 
craft or technical group are members of 
a union pertaining to such craft or group. 
If the Board finds it necessary to order a 
vote in order to dispose of an application, 
it may certify the union obtaining the votes 
of the majority of employees in the bar- 
gaining unit. No trade union which is 
influenced or dominated by an employer 
may be certified. 

Under the laws in the United States and 
Canada, there is actually nothing to prevent 
an employer from voluntarily recognizing a 
union and bargaining with it collectively 
without invoking the certification proce- 
dures under the Acts. In the USA, how- 
ever, only a certified union could negotiate 
a collective agreement which contained a 
union shop clause, and only a certified union 
can become entitled to the protection of the 
Act against unfair labour practices. 

Recognition of one organization for a 
given industry or region is the method used 
in Australia and New Zealand for deter- 
mining the competent bargaining agent. 
The organization is registered and obtains 
the exclusive right of representation. The 
competent authority is bound to refuse 
registration to an association if there 
already exists an organization to which the 
members of the new association might con- 
veniently belong. Very similar regulations 
are in effect in the Union of South Africa 
where the employers, employers’ associa- 
tions and trade unions constitute indus- 
trial councils. These councils are agencies 
for negotiation and conciliation and are 
recognized only if they are sufficiently 
representative. 

In Czechoslovakia and Poland, since the 
war, a single trade union is recognized 
exclusively for all purposes. 


In Belgium, France and Luxembourg, the 
law has laid down certain criteria for deter- 
mining the representative character of a 
trade union. In France, the criteria are: 
the numbers of members regularly paying 
contributions, the independence of the 
organization in relation to the employers, 
the age and experience of the organization, 
the patriotic attitude of the organization 
during the Second World War, etc. 

The joint collective bargaining machinery 
which is actually in operation in the various 
countries is dealt with next. Again, the 
Report distinguishes between the machinery 
created by mutual agreement and the 
machinery recognized by. legislation or 
created by law. In the United Kingdom, 
collective bargaining machinery, such as 
joint committees, has been gradually set 
up in several industries by mutual agree- 
ment of the employer and worker organ- 
izations and now forms an integrated net- 
work of local, regional and national agencies. 
These are competent to undertake collec- 
tive bargaining and to settle all disputes 
which may arise as to the conclusion, 
renewal, and revision of collective agree- 
ments or as to their interpretation or 
application. 

In certain countries, collective bargaining 
machinery such as joint boards or com- 
mittees, national and regional, composed of 
representatives of most employer and 
worker organizations, has been established 
by law. The joint committees in Belgium 
and France and the industrial councils in 
the Union of South Africa fall into this 
category. Most collective agreements in 
these countries are concluded under the 
auspices of such bodies. 

It is pointed out that in some countries 
minimum wage-fixing machinery is insti- 
tuted to aid indirectly the conclusion of 
collective agreements. It fortifies the 
normal machinery created by agreement 
between the parties. The Wages Councils 
in the United Kingdom, for example, were 
first set up in those industries where wages 
were comparatively low and workers poorly 
organized as a preliminary to the estab- 
lishment of voluntary joint bargaining 
machinery. The Industrial Standards Acts 
in the Canadian provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Ontario, and Saskatchewan 
and similar legislation in Alberta and 
Manitoba provide for the fixing of minimum 
wages in industries by conferences of 
employees’ and employers’ representatives 
called by a government authority upon 
petition. 

Under the heading of collective bargain- 
ing machinery, mention is made, too, of the 
Labour Relations Boards of the United 
States and Canada whose functions of 
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certifying bargaining agents have already 
been described. Under some other systems, 
the conciliation and arbitration authorities 
perform a similar task. The machinery 
noted above has made a great contribution 
to the progress of the movement towards 
collective bargaining without encroaching 
on the independence of ‘the contracting 
parties. 

Thus, the Report, recognizing the diversity 
of the machinery in effect, proposed the 
following Conclusion for the international 
regulations :— 

1. (a) Appropriate machinery corre- 
sponding to the particular conditions 
existing in each country to be established, 
if necessary, which would be available to 
assist the parties in the conclusion, revi- 
sion and renewal of collective agreements. 

(b) The organization, methods of oper- 
ation and functions of such machinery to 
be determined by national regulations. 


Regulation of Collective Agreements 


Collective agreements are regulated by 
Jaw in one aspect or another in nearly all 
countries except the United Kingdom. In 
the United Kingdom, the law leaves the 
associations entirely free to determine the 
contents, form, and duration of the agree- 
ments and the rights and obligations which 
they involve. 

Tn other countries, however, the legal 
regulation of collective agreements may 
relate to (1) the definition; (2) the condi- 
tions of validity; (3) the contents; and 
(4) the compulsory effects. 

The Report finds that the law in an 
increasing number of countries defines those 
agreements which it will consider to be 
collective agreements, stipulating that the 
workers who are a party to the agreement 
must be organized. 

The Proposed Conclusion of the Report 
with respect to a definition of collective 
agreement 1s:— 

2. For the purposes of applying the 
international regulations “collective agree- 
ments” to be understood to mean all 
agreements regarding terms and condi- 
tions of employment concluded between 
an employer, a group of employers or an 
employers’ organization on the one hand, 
and a workers’ organization on the other. 


All the laws which regulate collective 
agreements require that certain conditions 
be fulfilled before the agreements are valid. 
For example, it may be that the agreement 
must be drawn up in writing, the duration 
must be specified, and the rights and obliga- 
tions of the parties stated clearly. Collec- 
tive agreements miust be lodged and gener- 
ally registered in Costa Rica, Cuba, 
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Ecuador, Mexico, Norway, Chile, Venezuela, 
and Australia. Although registration is 
mainly intended as a publicity measure, the 
laws in certain countries provide that 
registration may be refused and the agree- 
ments will become non-applicable if statu- 
tory conditions are noi fulfilled. Under the 
1946 Act in France, agreements require the 
approval of the Minister of Labour. 


Collective agreements which are declared 
binding on employers and workers other 
than members of the contracting organiza- 
tions must be published in an official pub- 
lication in Quebec, France, Brazil, the 
United Kingdom (cotton industry). This 
applies as well to arbitration awards in 
Australia. 

In respect to contents there are two kinds 
of clauses which are usually included in 
collective agreements: clauses governing 
conditions of employment, such as the 
employers’ and workers’ obligations; and 
clauses dealing with the contractual rela- 
tions between the parties to the agreement. 
Instances of the first type are: wages, 
allowances, rights, overtime, holidays with 
pay, the workers’ undertaking to perform 
work at specified hours, ete. The second 
type, the “contractual” clauses, include such 
matters as the enforcement of agreements, 
the organization of collective relations and 
the establishment of joint bodies. 


A recent National Labour Relations Board 
decision in the United States broadened the 
potential terms of collective agreements 
when it ruled that employers must bargain 
with their employees on pension and retire- 
ment plans if the employees so request; 
the payment of benefits, according to the 
Board, falls within the category of “wages” 
in the Act. 

In some countries including the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, the United States and 
Canada, the parties are left to settle the 
contents of the agreement by purely 
voluntary negotiations. Usually there is a 
general reservation that the agreements 
shall not be contrary to existing legisla- 
tion, and in Canada, with the express 
intention of avoiding future disputes, all 
collective agreements must contain clauses 
providing for a settlement of a dispute con- 
eerning the meaning or violation of the 
agreement without a work stoppage. 

In other countries, such as France, 
Australia, New Zealand, Costa Rica, 
Colombia, Brazil, Ecuador, etc., the law 
prescribes certain terms which must be 
inserted in agreements and generally leaves 
the parties to add such other clauses as 
they may agree on. In France, the 1946 
Act stipulated that every national collective 
agreement must contain terms regarding 
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freedom of association, freedom of opinion 
for employees, rights of remuneration, etc. 
In Australia and New Zealand, the con- 
tents of arbitration awards which replace 
collective agreements are laid down as part 
of a general system of regulation. For 
example, the Australian Arbitration Court 
may deal with hours, work, wages, privi- 
leges, rights and duties of employees, etc. 
In Poland and Czechoslovakia, the con- 
tents of agreements must be in conformity 
with and in furtherance of the over-all 
economic plan for production. 

In discussing their compulsory effects the 
Report points out that the object of collec- 
tive agreements is to establish working 
conditions for the benefit of the workers 
who are members of the contracting trade 
union and employed by the contracting 
employer. Where a collective agreement is 
not legally recognized, as in the United 
Kingdom, there may be nothing but the 
economic strength of the unions or the 
good will of the employers to prevent 
workers and employers from entering indi- 
vidual contracts of employment containing 
terms which conflict with the collective 
agreement. In countries where agreements 
are regulated by law, it is generally pro- 
vided that if such individual contracts are 
concluded between employers and workers, 
the conflicting provisions shall be null and 
void and automatically replaced by the 
corresponding provisions in the agreement. 
The Report states that this is a standard 
clause intended to establish the precedence 
of collective agreements over individual 
contracts. Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Finland, France, 
Greece, Iran, Mexico, Netherlands, Nica- 
ragua, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Venezuela are some of the countries with 
this regulation in force. In Australia, 
regulations reinforce this provision by 
declaring illegal any voluntary waiver of 
the terms of an arbitration award or a 
collective agreement. 

In regard to the contents and compulsory 
effects of agreements, the following Pro- 
posed Conclusions are set forth:— 

3. (a) Employers and workers bound 
by a collective agreement or who are 
members of the contracting organizations 
not to be able to agree to include in 
individual contracts of employment stipu- 
lations contrary to those contained in the 
collective agreement. 

(b) Stipulations in individual contracts 
which are contrary to the collective agree- 
ment to be null and void and automati- 
cally replaced by the corresponding stipu- 
lations of the collective agreement. 


(c) However, stipulations in individual 
contracts which are more favourable to 
the workers than those prescribed by a 
collective agreement not to be deemed 
contrary to the collective agreement. 


Determination of the Scope of 
Collective Agreements 


The Report deals first with the scope 
of agreements as determined by the parties 
voluntarily. In the USA and Canada, 
agreements are usually concluded by an 
individual employer and in such cases cover 
the establishments under his control. If 
several employers are parties to an agree- 
ment, their respective undertakings are 
covered. If an agreement is concluded by 
an employers’ association, as in the United 
Kingdom and the Scandinavian countries, 
all the undertakings of the employers in the 
association are included within the scope 
of the agreement. 

In regard to the coverage of workers, a 
collective agreement is entered into by a 
trade union and will generally cover all 
the categories of wage-earners which it 
represents. In the case of an industrial 
union, all the workers who are organized 
and working in the industry will be covered, 
but in a craft union, or a union limited 
to certain occupations, the agreement will 
only cover the particular occupational 
category represented by the trade union. 
In the latter case, there may be as many 
agreements in one undertaking as there are 
trade unions represented. 

In the Wnited Kingdom, the parties 
specify whether the agreement shall cover 
all the undertakings in a given area, and in 
Sweden, whether it shall cover all the 
undertakings through the national territory. 
In the United Kingdom, however, the 
practice of nation-wide bargaining has 
gradually increased and workers in many 
industries are now under national agree- 
ments and national wage scales. 

In certain cases, the law determines the 
scope of collective agreements. For in- 
stanee, the United States National Labour 
Relations Board, and the Canada Labour 
Relations Board, in certifying the organiza- 
tion which is the exclusive bargaining agent, 
determine the occupational scope of the 
agreement. 


Extension of Collective Agreements 


One of the most important problems 
raised by the regulation of collective agree- 
ments is the extension of the terms of the 
agreement, first to workers who, though not 
members of the organized party to the 
agreement, are in the employ of an 
employer or employers bound thereby and 
secondly, to all employers and workers iv 
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a given industry who, though not members 
of the contracting organizations, neverthe- 
less operate within the industrial and terri- 
torial scope of the agreement. In each case, 
third parties not participating in the agree- 
ment are made subject to its terms. 

In dealing with the extension of the 
scope of agreements first to all the work- 
people, whether organized or not, in the 
undertaking or undertakings covered by the 
agreement, the Report states that this is 
now an accepted principle of most national 
legislation because it has been impossible 
to distinguish, as regards remuneration or 
conditions of work, between organized and 
unorganized workers employed in the same 
establishments. This principle is prescribed 
by law in Brazil, Luxembourg, Sweden, etc., 
and is the view taken by the courts in the 
United Kingdom. In United States and 
Canada, such an extension of an agreement 
may be accomplished as a result of the 
representative bargaining union being certi- 
fied as competent to conclude a collective 
agreement on behalf of all the workers 
employed in the unit whether they are 
organized or not. The Report proposes the 
following clause on this method of extending 
application :— 

4. The stipulations of a collective agree- 
ment concluded between one or several 
employers on the one hand, and a 
workers’ organization representing the 
majority of the workers concerned on the 
other hand, to apply to all the workers 
in the service of the ‘employer or 
employers bound by the collective agree- 
ment. 


Secondly, collective agreements can also 
be extended to make the terms of the agree- 
ment generally binding on all employees and 
employers in a given industry or trade 
covered by the agreement. 

One of the reasons for such an extension 
of an agreement is that any employer who 
has not signed a collective agreement, or 
who does not belong to the contracting 
employers’ association, may employ his 
workers under less advantageous condi- 
tions than those laid down by the agreement 
and so may jeopardize collective bargaining 
by competition. 

Such extension can only be effected by 
law, as it is a matter entirely beyond the 
contractual authority of the parties. This 
legal intervention may be either by legis- 
lation which provides for extension to non- 
parties or which provides ab initio that any 
agreement which is concluded shall be 
generally binding. The first method is the 
one most generally adopted, for example, 
in Australia, Belgium, Brazil, the Province 
of Quebec, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
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Greece, Hungary, Ireland, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Poland, 
Portugal, Switzerland, Union of South 
Africa, the United Kingdom, etc. 


In most countries, there are a number 
of conditions attached to the extension. 
For instance, an agreement cannot be 
extended unless it has acquired outstanding 
importance in the industry by reason of it 
being concluded by a majority of employers 
and workers engaged in that industry. In 
six Canadian provinces, industrial standards 
legislation provides that an agreement may 
be declared binding throughout the indus- 
tries and areas concerned if the authority 
considers that it has been agreed to by a 
proper and_ sufficient representation of 
employers and workers concerned. In 
Latin-American countries, it is generally 
provided that a collective agreement must 
be concluded by two-thirds of the employers 
and two-thirds of the employees in a 
particular branch of industry of a specified 
area before it can be made generally binding 
on that industry and area. 


The decision decreeing the extension of 
a collective agreement is generally taken 
only after investigation. - In Quebec, for 
example, and in Mexico, New Zealand, and 
the Union of South Africa, the agreement 
is published and all concerned, including 
those to whom it might be applicable by 
an extension, are asked to submit observa- 
tions and objections. If the objections are 
accepted, the competent authority might 
refuse to extend the application of the 
agreement. 


Under the French Collective Agreements 
Act, 1946, a second method of effecting an 
extension is used. Here, agreements con- 
cluded between workers’ and employers’ 
organizations apply ab initio to a whole 
industry or trade throughout France as 
soon as they have been approved. 


The Report points out that its proposal 
does not aim at extending the territorial 
or industrial scope of the agreement as 
freely determined by the parties, but simply 
seeks to include in that scope a minority 
of persons—employers or workers who are 
not members of the contracting bodies. The 
Proposed Conclusion on this point is:— 


5. National regulations, taking account 
of the particular conditions existing in 
each country, to prescribe appropriate 
measures to enable the benefit of collec- 
tive agreements, concluded by employers’ 
and workers’ organizations representing 
respectively a majority of the employers 
and workers to be extended to all the 
employers and workers engaged within the 
industrial and territorial scope of such 
agreements. 
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Enforcement of Collective Agreements 


The ILO Report examined the different 
methods of enforcing collective agreements, 
that is, of settling disputes as to their 
interpretation and application. The ques- 
tionnaire, on this point, asked whether the 
member countries considered that disputes 
should be submitted to a procedure for 
settlement agreed to by the parties and, 
if this breaks down, whether they should 
be referred to compulsory arbitration or an 
appropriate judicial procedure. 

Those countries where agreements are 
enforced without recourse to court pro- 
cedure are discussed first. Organizations of 
workers and employers in many countries 
admit that disputes regarding interpreta- 
tion of agreements should be settled by 
negotiation and provision is made within the 
collective agreements themselves for a 
settlement procedure. In the United 
Kingdom, the observance of agreements 
rests mainly on the good faith of the parties 
and on the economic power of the organiza- 
tions concerned to secure their observance: 
It is lawful in the United Kingdom to resort 
to direct action to enforce a collective agree- 
ment subject to certain temporary strike 
restrictions. In Canada, the United States 
and the United Kingdom, it is usual for the 
parties to include arbitration clauses in the 
agreements providing for a permanent or 
an ad hoc procedure. In Canada, under 
federal legislation, each collective agreement 
is required to contain a provision for settle- 
ment, by arbitration or otherwise, of all 
disputes concerning the meaning or violation 
of the provisions of such agreement, without 
a work stoppage. When such a provision is 
omitted, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board must prescribe it on the request of 
either party. In ‘Mexico and certain other 
Latin-American countries, strikes may law- 
fully be called for the purpose of obtaining 
compliance with a collective agreement. 

Some legislation, as in France and the 
Netherlands, provides that disputes regard- 
ing the interpretation of collective agree- 
ments should be taken to the regular courts 
of the country concerned as an action for 
damages. The Report comments that many 
countries have considered it inappropriate 
to give jurisdiction to the ordinary courts 
in such matters, since the procedure is 
comparatively lengthy and expensive, and in 
a labour dispute, delay should be avoided 
at all costs. Further, a regular judiciary 
may not be fully acquainted with the 
particular problems relating to collective 
agreements. 

A third group of countries, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Ireland, have set up 
special labour courts to ensure a prompt 
settlement of disputes. The Report states 


that these special judicial systems are com- 
posed of judges who are expert on labour 
matters, recruited from the occupational 
circles concerned or appointed on the 
basis of proposals by the occupational 
organizations. 

The Report, in summary, states that 
workers’ organizations are apprehensive of 
the intervention of the ordinary courts 
because of their slow procedure and their 
lack of experience. On the basis of answers 
to the question, the Proposed Conclusion of 
the Office reads as follows:— 


6. Disputes arising out of the interpre- 
tation or application of a collective agree- 
ment to be submitted to a procedure for 
settlement agreed to by the parties and, 
if this breaks down, to be referred to an 
appropriate compulsory procedure. 


The responsibility of the parties to 
collective agreements is one of the most 
important problems to be considered in 
relation to the question of enforcement. In 
the questionnaire, the ILO asked whether 
the responsibility of the parties should be 
determined .by agreement or, failing that, 
should be determined by legislation. <A 
distinction is made between the responsi- 
bilities of the individual members of an 
organization and the responsibility of the 
contracting organization itself. 

In most cases, the individual member of 
an organization is not made directly respon- 
sible for observing the agreement as a 
matter of civil law. However, he does 
become liable for a breach of any of the 
provisions which become, expressly or by 
implication, terms of his own contract of 
service, just as he would be liable for a 
breach of any other contract he concludes. 
On the other hand, in Sweden, by statutory 
provision, and in France, where collective 
agreements are made generally binding, an 
individual is made answerable in varying 
degrees for his own acts of contravention 
as distinct from those of other members of 
the organization. However, this means an 
observance of the law in force rather than 
a responsibility for observing the contract. 

The responsibility of the contracting 
organization gives rise to more complicated 
problems. Legally speaking, an occupa~ 
tional organization is neither a “contractor” 
nor a “sub-contractor”. Although the con- 
tracting organizations determine the rights 
and obligations of the terms of employment 
of their members, they cannot always under- 
take to put them into application. Their 
responsibility can only be involved if it is 
possible to prove that they have deliber- 
ately provoked the violation of an agree- 
ment. This means that an organization 
cannot be held responsible for any dispute 


which occurs without its knowledge or for 
reasons other than an application of the 
agreement. Further, an organization cannot 
be answerable if its officers have exceeded 
their powers as defined in the group’s con- 
stitution. Finally, in some countries, pro- 
ceedings can only be taken against an 
organization if it is incorporated, that is, if 
it has a legal capacity to assume obligation. 

Thus, in general, because of the practical 
difficulties involved, many legislatures have 
not ruled explicitly on this question of 
responsibility. The United Kingdom has 
formally freed occupational organizations of 
any liability to be sued for a breach of a 
collective agreement and any action against 
an individual who contemplates or furthers 
a trade dispute is limited. Further, since 
collective agreements are not as such 
enforceable by law, the responsibility of the 
parties to collective agreements cannot be 
referred to in a legal sense. In the United 
Kingdom, collective agreements themselves 
frequently contain provisions relating to the 
responsibility of the parties. Many coun- 
tries have restricted the unions’ responsi- 
bility because an application of common 
law principles regarding contractual liability 
would lead to the material ruin of the 
unions if they had to make good in full all 
loss caused by an illegal strike. Other 
countries impose fines or penalties merely 
as a matter of principle. In Quebec, France, 
the Netherlands and Sweden, damages are 
required to be paid but the amount of such 
damages is limited. France protects certain 
assets from distraint. In the United States, 
unions are liable to damages but there is no 
limit on the amount or on the responsibility 
of the organization. The United States law 
provides that any money judgment against 
a labour organization shall be enforceable 


against it as an entity and against its assets 


but not against an individual member or 
his assets. 


Thus, in view of the wide diversity of 


opinion in regard to responsibility of the 
parties, the Report recommends the follow- 


ing clauses to be inserted in the interna- 


tional regulations :— 

7. (a) Employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations, parties to collective agreements, 
to undertake to determine by agreement 
their respective obligations resulting from 
the application ‘of such collective agree- 
ments. 

(b) The legal regulation of such respon- 
sibility to be contemplated only in the 
absence of its regulation by agreement. 

(c) National regulations to provide that 
such movable or immovable assets as are 
indispensable to the normal functioning of 


employers’ and - workers’ organizations’ 


‘shall not be liable to distraint. 
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Supervision of the Application of 
Collective Agreements 


The member countries were asked in the 
questionnaire whether they considered that 
labour inspectors should be used to super- 
vise or police the application of collective 
agreements. 

At present, in most countries, such 
supervision is undertaken either by the 
employers’ and workers’ organizations them- 
selves or by representatives of the personnel 
acting in the establishments. Such super- 
vision is frequently provided for in the 
collective agreement itself. In the United 
Kingdom and Sweden, the joint committees 
in the various industries undertake this task. 

Legislation in a number of countries 
provides for authorized persons or bodies 
such as labour inspectorates to supervise the 
application of collective agreements. These 
inspectorates have been established especi- 
ally in cases where agreements have been 
declared generally binding because the 
administrative authority which extended the 
application of the agreement to third parties 
must be the authority to intervene in a 
supervisory capacity. 

In France, labour inspectors act as super- 
visors assisted by staff delegates. In several 
other countries, the staff representatives 
have the right to supervise and to inform 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 


Practically all countries have established 
some form of conciliation and arbitration 
for the settlement of industrial disputes. 
Where agreement cannot be reached by 
negotiation or with the help of such 
voluntary joint machinery as may be set 
up by the parties themselves, some other 
means of settling disputes must be found 
if industrial strife is to be avoided. The 
Report points out that national systems 
may be roughly divided into two funda- 
mental types:— 


(1) Voluntary systems, which merely 
make official machinery available to the 
parties when collective bargaining has 
broken down; and 

(2) Compulsory systems, under which a 
settlement may be imposed on the parties 
and which takes the place of an agreement. 

The system adopted in each country is 
to some degree dependent on the nature 
of the national economy. In countries with 
a free economy, where the normal method 
of regulating wages and other working 
conditions is free collective bargaining 
between employer and workers, backed in 
case of need by such means of direct 
economic pressure as the strike and lockout, 
voluntary systems of conciliation and arbi- 
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the labour inspectorates of any breaches of 
the agreements. In Australia and the Union 
of South Africa, the conciliation and arbi- 
tration boards and tribunals and industrial 
councils control the application of agree- 
ments and arbitral awards through their own 
inspectorates or with the co-operation of 
labour inspectorates. 


In summary, the Report comments that 
the system of union supervision such as 
exists in many countries can only relate 
successfully to members of the participating 
organizations to the agreement and not to 
the third parties to whom the agreement 
may have been extended. In the latter 
case, legislators have taken the view that 
application of collective agreements should 
be ensured in the same way as that of social 
legislation. The Report proposes that the 
following clauses should deal with the ques- 
tion of supervision :— 


8. (a) Employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations, parties to collective agreements, 
to ensure supervision of the application 
of such collective agreements. 

(b) In the absence of adequate super- 
vision by the organizations concerned, 
labour inspectors or an inspectorate estab- 
lished ad hoc to be empowered to super- 
vise the application of collective agree- 
ments. 


tration are the general rule. In countries 
where the economy is wholly or partly 
planned, or during periods of emergency, 
the State tends to determine wages and 
conditions of employment in relation to 
the whole economy. Under compulsory 
systems, strikes and lockouts are prohibited, 
or, if not specifically forbidden, are con- 
sidered as being incompatible with the 
achievement of an economic plan. 

The legislation of certain countries, e.g. 
the United Kingdom, imposes no restric- 
tions on the right of the parties to engage 
in strikes or lockouts during the procedure. 

In Mexico and other Latin-American 
countries, the right to strike or lockout is 
guaranteed by law, subject to certain 
statutory provisions prescribing the condi- 
tions under which strikes or lockouts may 
be considered lawful. If a strike or lock- 
out is declared legal, the parties are free 
to resort to it. 

Under the prevailing systems in a large 
number of countries, the right to resort to 
strike or lockout is temporarily suspended, 
either for a specified period or during the 
entire conciliation and arbitration procedure. 

In some instances (Denmark, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Sweden), the only restriction 


imposed is that the party which is con- 
templating a work stoppage must notify 
the conciliation authorities and the other 
party a specified period in advance. In 
the United States, the parties are required 
to give 60 days’ notice of intention to 
modify or terminate an agreement, and 
during such period the contract provisions 
must be maintained in force and no strike 
or lockout may legally take place. An 
employee striking during the 60-day period 
forfeits his status as an employee -under 
the Act. 

The more general rule, however, 1/8: 
temporary restriction during conciliation 
and arbitration procedure. In Canada, the 
Union of South Africa, India, Venezuela, 
Panama, Haiti, Guatemala, China, Syria 
and Iran, strikes and lockouts are illegal 
until the prescribed procedure has been 
complied with. In Canada, this includes 
the collective bargaining and conciliation 
procedures prescribed in the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
under which the parties must enter upon 
negotiations for the conclusion of a collec- 
tive agreement, and, if such negotiations 
fail, a strike or lockout is forbidden until 
seven days have elapsed after a Concilia- 
tion Board has reported on the dispute to 
the Minister of Labour. In India, strikes 
and lockouts are forbidden during the period 
of conciliation and arbitration proceedings 
and for fixed periods thereafter, or during 
the time in which a settlement or award 
is in operation. 

In most of these countries, the law seeks 
to compensate the parties to some extent 
for their loss of freedom to resort to direct 
action by laying down rules regarding the 
reinstatement or protection of workers or 


by forbidding any change in the conditions 
giving rise to the dispute until the parties 
resume freedom of action following the 
failure of conciliation. Such provision is 
made in the law of Canada, China, 
Ecuador, India, Mexico, Union of South 
Africa and the United States. In some 
countries, the parties may resort to strike 
or lockout if the procedure is not strictly 
followed or an award not observed. In 
Mexico, if a strike has been declared 
lawful, it only suspends the labour con- 
tract so that workers must, on resuming 
work, be reinstated in their former employ- 
ment. 

In Canada, the employer must not, 
without the consent of the employees, 
decrease wage rates or alter other existing 
conditions of employment, pending conclu- 
sion of a collective agreement or until 
conciliation procedure has been exhausted. 

To prevent or lessen the effects of strikes 
and lockouts in the public services or in 
public utility undertakings which would 
work hardship on the community and affect 
public health and safety, special provisions 
have been enacted in a number of coun- 
tries. Such services include those which 
furnish power, light, heat, water, sanita- 
tion, public transport and the like. Some 
countries such as Mexico, Ecuador, and 
India, require a specified period of notice 
to be given before a strike or lockout is 
called; others, such as the United States, 
prohibit work stoppages during conciliation 
and arbitration proceedings or for a speci- 
fied period in consequence of the granting 
of an injunction; still others, such as 
certain Latin-American countries (Colombia, 
Salvador, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Panama 
and Chile), prohibit entirely all strikes and 
lockouts in the industries concerned. 


Conciliation and Arbitration 


Delegates to the International 


Labour Conference will consider the 


following basic principles for snelusion in a Recommendation on Concilia- 


tion and Arbitration:— 


1. Official conciliation machiner 


y should be established on a per- 


manent basis so as to be immediately available to employers and 


workers in case of dispute 
voluntary system of arbitra 


s, and should be supplemented by a 
tion to which the parties might have 


recourse when conciliation fails. 
2. If a dispute has been submitted to conciliation, with the consent 
of the parties, they should not strike or lockout until concilia- 


tion procedures have been e 


xhausted. 


3. When the parties mutually agree to resort to arbitration for final 
settlement, they should be required to accept the arbitration 


award. 


‘ 
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Compulsory Conciliation and Arbitration 


Compulsory systems of conciliation and 
arbitration are surveyed briefly. In this 
section of the Report, compulsory systems 
which have been in effect in Australia and 
New Zealand for many years are described, 
and some mention is made of the methods 
of settling disputes in countries where 
wages and other conditions are determined 
primarily through economic and _ social 
planning, eg., the USSR, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Under wartime legislation, compulsory 
conciliation and arbitration under one form 
or another were imposed in Canada, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 
Compulsory arbitration has been tempor- 
arily retained in the United Kingdom 
under the Conditions of Employment and 
National Arbitration Order, 1940. 

The Australian and New Zealand systems 
of compulsory conciliation and arbitration 
are based on the principle that, in com- 
pensation for the voluntary surrender of 
the right to strike or lockout by their 
associations, workers shall be guaranteed by 


In Canada, federal labour relations legis- 
lation dates back to the year 1900 when 
the Conciliation Act was adopted by 
Parliament. Mr. M. M. Maclean (above) 
is the present Director of the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 
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law a certain standard of living. ' Under 
such systems, the establishment of a 
minimum living wage has long been one 
of the principal functions of the system of 
conciliation and arbitration. The competent 
authority fixes a minimum wage calculated 
to guarantee a proper standard of living. 
The minimum varies in accordance with 
fluctuations in the cost of living. Above 
the level of the guaranteed minimum, wage 
rates are established by collective agree- 
ment. If the parties are unable to con- 
clude a collective agreement, the competent 
authority determines wages and _ other 
conditions of employment by an award 
which takes into account general economic 
conditions as well as the interests of the 
parties. The award binds the parties and 
may be declared binding on the whole 
industry. The authority may also make 
the provisions of a collective agreement 
generally binding. Strikes and lockouts are 
forbidden, disputes having to be submitted 
to the courts of arbitration, and awards and 
collective agreements are enforced under 
penalties. 

It might be added that in several 
countries, compulsory procedure is  pro- 
vided for the settlement of disputes in- 
volving public utility services, or agricul- 
ture (Chile, Argentina) and, as in Canada, 
in disputes of a legal character, i.e. those 
arising out of the interpretation or applita- 
tion of collective agreements. In these 
cases, strikes and lockouts are forbidden. 


An examination of the widely varying 
law and practice in the different countries 
led to the conclusion that the voluntary 
system of conciliation and arbitration was 
most likely to afford at least a minimum 
of agreement by the Conference, since this 
method is very generally accepted as a first 
stage in the settlement of disputes even in 
those countries which have recourse to 
compulsory arbitration as a final stage. _ 

Tn considering what form could be given 
at this time to international regulations on 
the subject, the Report comments that the 
method of a Convention does not appear 
to be the appropriate one, but that, on the 
other hand, it would be possible to put 
together a number of general principles iJ in 
the form of a Recommendation. 

Accordingly, the questionnaire sent out 
by the ILO dealt only with Voluntary 
Conciliation and Arbitration. The first 
question asked whether the Conference 
should adopt international regulations con- 
cerning voluntary conciliation and arbitra- 
tion in the form of a Recommendation. Of 
the 24 replies received, all but one was 
in favour of regulations in the form of a ; 
Recommendation. | 


Voluntary Conciliation and Arbitration 
Conciliation Machinery 


| Voluntary conciliation, it is pointed out, 
is in effect a continuation of the collective 
bargaining process, whereby the parties 
resume negotiations under the guidance of 
an independent agency and endeavour to 
reach an agreement for the regulation of 
working conditions without any infringe- 
ment of their right to accept or reject 
the recommendations of the conciliation 
authorities. 

In most countries, the ‘Minister of Labour 
or some other competent authority with 
regard to labour relations may intervene 
directly in labour disputes, either by offer- 
ing his own services or by delegating 
authority to qualified persons. 

“In the United Kingdom, the Minister of 
Labour may intervene on his own motion 
either under the Conciliation Act, 1896, or 
under the Industrial Courts Act, 1919. He 
does not normally do so, however, unless 
fhe ordinary negotiating machinery of the 
parties has failed. If the Minister con- 
siders that the dispute concerns matters of 
major importance affecting wider interests 
than those of the immediate parties, he 
may constitute a Court of Inquiry under 
the Industrial Courts Act or a less formal 
Committee of Investigation under the 
Conciliation Act. 

- In some countries ad hoc bodies are set 
up when a dispute arises or threatens to 
arise, Such a body is temporary in char- 
acter and constituted for a particular 
dispute. These bodies are usually com- 
posed of representatives of the parties with 
an independent chairman, often a Govern- 
ment official who has no voting power. 
Ad hoc bodies of this kind are constituted 
in a number of Latin-American countries, 
and in India. 

[The Conciliation Boards appointed under 
Canadian legislation, both federal and 
provincial, are ad hoc boards. These three- 
man boards consist of a nominee of each 
party and a chairman appointed on the joint 
nomination of the other two members. | 


More frequently, however, national legis- 


lation provides for the establishment of 
permanent agencies which are immediately 
available to undertake their duties and 
which since their members are independent 
of the parties and familiar with industrial 
problems, are qualified to give an objective 
opinion on the questions at issue. Legis- 
lation establishing permanent agencies may 
provide for the appointment either of 


individual conciliators or mediators as in 
the United States, Canada, the Scandi- 
navian countries and the Netherlands, or 
of joint agencies including equal numbers of 
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representatives of employers and workers 
and appointed as a rule, on the recom- 
mendation of their most representative 
organizations. 

In the United States, the Director of 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service or any authorized subordinate 
official, may intervene by proffering his 
services in any dispute which threatens to 
cause a substantial interruption of com- 
merce and may convene the parties which, 
however, are free to accept or reject any 
suggested procedure. If unsuccessful, he 
must seek to persuade the parties to find 
other means of peaceful settlement. 

An example of a joint agency is found 
in the bipartite permanent industrial 
councils set up under the 1937 Indus- 
trial Conciliation Act of the Union of 
South Africa. Equally representative of 
employers and_ workers, these councils 
merely assist the parties to negotiate an 
agreement and, if unsuccessful, must report 
to the competent authorities. 

Alternatively, the permanent conciliation 
agencies may be tripartite as in Chile, 
Mexico, and other Latin-American coun- 
tries, In which case conciliation boards are 
composed of employers’ and workers’ 
representatives under the chairmanship of 
a Government or public official. 


Conciliation Procedure 


Since the longer a dispute continues, the 
harder it becomes to retoncile conflicting 
views, it is important to provide a rapid 
and informal procedure by which the parties 
may continue their negotiations. Many 
laws, such as those of Canada and Australia, 
provide that the formal legal rules of 
procedure or evidence are not binding on 
conciliation agencies. Some, by failing to 
make any provision on the subject, leave 
the conciliation agencies free to follow such 
procedure as is deemed desirable, as in the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 
Some systems, such as those of Australia, 
India and Mexico, prohibit the appearance 
of legal counsel in the presentation of 
disputes before the conciliation authorities. 

Under several systems, the conciliator is 
empowered to intervene on his own initia- 
ative to convene the disputing parties for 
negotiation as in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, or by a proffer of his services, as in 
the United States. In several Latin- 
American countries, the initiative must be 
taken by one or both of the parties who 
must submit a statement of their demands 
to the conciliation authority, as well as to 
the other, within a specified time. In 
China and India, the procedure must be 
initiated at the request of the parties, or 
ex officio by the competent authority. 
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In Canada, under the federal Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
where a notice to commence collective 
bargaining has been given, either party 
may, upon submitting a statement of the 
difficulties encountered, request the Min- 
ister of Labour to instruct a Conciliation 
Officer to confer with the parties. The 
Minister may grant such request as he sees 
fit. He is also empowered to name a Con- 
ciliation Officer on his own initiative. 

To prevent delays, laws frequently impose 
time-limits for the various stages of the 
procedure. In the United States, if the 
conciliation attempt of the Director of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
is not successful “within a reasonable time”, 
he must urge the parties to find other 
means of settlement. Under the Labour 
Code of Chile, the conciliation procedure 
must be completed within 15 days. In 
Canada, a Conciliation Officer must report 
to the Minister normally within 14 days. 
A Conciliation Board must report its find- 
ings to the Minister within the same period. 
However, in each case a longer time may 
be allowed by the Minister or by the joint 
consent of the parties. 

Conciliation agencies may be empowered 
to summon witnesses, to make investiga- 
tions on the spot and call for the produc- 
tion of relevant documents, and the law 
sometimes prescribes definite periods within 
which such actiofi must be taken. Under 
many legal systems, e.g. that. of Canada, 
the investigation constitutes the essential 
part of the conciliation procedure. 

If the parties reach an agreement, either 
by means of independent negotiation during 
the procedure or as a result of the recom- 
mendations of the conciliation authority, the 
agreement, in so far as it relates to wages 
or other working conditions, is considered 
to have the status and effect of a collective 
agreement. This has been provided for by 
law in Mexico and India. 

If conciliation fails, the parties resume 
their full freedom of action. Frequently, 
the law provides that the conciliation 
agency shall publish a report of the dispute 
together with its recommendations for 
settlement in order that the parties may, 
under the pressure of public opinion, be 
led to settle the dispute in spite of the 
failure of conciliation. In Canada, the 
Minister has authority to publish the 
report of a Conciliation Board in such 
manner as he sees fit. The Act thus places 
some reliance on public opinion to induce 
the parties to effect a settlement. 

Mention is made in the Report of the 
reference of various matters connected with 
disputes to a court or board of inquiry, 
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in order that Governments may obtain an 
independent judgment of the facts in- 
volved, as in India, Mexico, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. It is 
pointed out that while such a procedure 
has no direct relationship to conciliation 
and arbitration, the public examination of 
the factors giving rise to the dispute may 
provide a basis for further negotiations 
leading to a settlement. In the United 
Kingdom, in major disputes the Minister 
of Labour may constitute a court of inquiry 
under the Industrial Courts Act, consisting 
of one or more persons appointed by the 
Minister. It may include employers and 
workers outside the industry concerned and 
an independent chairman. The consent of 
the parties is not required for the appoint- 
ment of a court whose primary purpose is 
to inform Parliament and the public on the 
facts and underlying causes of the dispute. 
It may make recommendations for settle- 
ment but neither party is bound to accept 
such recommendations. In the United 
States, the President may appoint a fact- 
finding board consisting of such members as 
he shall determine, to look into the causes 
of a dispute and report to him. The report 
may not include recommendations for 
settlement. 

Mention might be made too, of the power 
given to the federal Minister of Labour 
of Canada to appoint Industrial Inquiry 
Commissions of one or more persons, 
either on application or on his own initia- 
tive, for the purpose of making “any 
inquiries he thinks fit regarding industrial 
matters” or of investigating complaints of 
alleged violations of the Act. Such a 
commission reports its findings to the Min- 
ister who publishes them as he sees fit. 


Arbitration Machinery 


Voluntary arbitration, used either as a 
substitute for or after the failure of con- 
ciliation, provides a method by which the 
parties may compose their differences 
through an award given by one or more 
independent persons or arbitrators. The 
effectiveness of voluntary arbitration pro- 
cedure is increased if the parties, having 
consented to submit the dispute to arbitra- 
tion, agree in advance to accept the award. 

Agreement to arbitrate may include the 
appointment of the arbitrator. A number 
of countries have found it desirable to 
provide either ad hoc or permanent volun- 
tary arbitration facilities. 

In Venezuela, for example, on the failure 
of a conciliation board to achieve a settle- 
ment, the board may unanimously recom- 
mend reference of the dispute to voluntary 
arbitration. It may then set up an arbitra- 


tion board consisting of an independent 
chairman and three representatives of each 
party, who are not connected with the 
industry concerned and who are selected 
from panels submitted by trade associa- 
tions. The decisions of the board must be 
adopted by a majority vote, and are bind- 
ing on the parties for a specified period. 

In the Union of South Africa, an indus- 
trial council or conciliation board may, on 
the failure of conciliation, refer the dispute 
to a single arbitrator or to an arbitration 
board sitting under an umpire. The arbi- 
trator or board and umpire are selected by 
representatives of the employers and 
employees and their award is legally bind- 
ing on both parties. 

Legal systems establishing permanent 
machinery for voluntary arbitration may 
make permanent arbitrators available to 
the parties as in the United States, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom, or may provide 
for the appointment of permanent arbitra- 
tion commissions or tribunals, including 
employers’ and workers’ representatives 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
most representative organizations, e.g. the 
Industrial Court in the United Kingdom 
and permanent agencies in Switzerland, 
Mexico and other Latin-American coun- 
tries. As a part of the facilities offered 
by the United States Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, a list is kept of 
arbitrators whose services are available, on 
application by the parties. 

The permanent Industrial Court of the 
United Kingdom, set up under the Indus- 
trial Courts Act in order that there might 
be a Standing Arbitration Council to which 
disputes affecting whole industries or parts 
of industries might be referred, consists of 
persons appointed by the Minister of 
Labour, of whom some are independent, 
some represent employers and some repre- 
sent workers. The general practice is for 
the Court to sit as a panel of three. Its 
decisions are not legally binding. In 
France, the Economic Council which is the 
advisory body of Parliament and the 
Government, and on which employers’ and 
workers’ organizations are represented, may 
be called upon to arbitrate in industrial 
disputes, provided that the parties so 
request and the Ministers concerned agree. 

[In Canada, legislation provides for arbi- 
tration of disputes which arise over the 
interpretation or an alleged violation of a 
collective agreement. In this type of 
dispute, strikes and lockouts are forbidden 
during the life of the agreement since the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act requires every collective agree- 
ment to contain a provision for final settle- 
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ment of such differences, by arbitration or 
otherwise, without stoppage of work. When 
such provision is not included, the Labour 
Relations Board must, on the application 
of either party, insert it in the agreement. 
Most agreements provide for “grievance 
procedure” which usually involves a series 
of stages of conferences between, on the 
one hand, the aggrieved employee, union 
representatives and committees, augmented 
by international union officials, and, on the 
other, supervisors and successive levels of 
management. The agreement may provide 
that any dispute which has properly been 
carried through the various steps of the 
grievance procedure and which has not been 
amicably settled will, at the request of 
either party, be referred to a board of 
arbitration appointed by the disputants 
themselves. 

As regards disputes concerning the nego- 
tiation, renewal or revision of an agreement, 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act does not provide for 
arbitration facilities. Conciliation facilities, 
however, are provided for, as has been 
noted above, and the recommendations of 
a Conciliation Board for the settlement of 
a dispute are binding on the parties if 
they so agree in writing. 

Another federal statute, the Conciliation 
and Labour Act, 1906, provides for arbitra- 
tion. Normally intervention under this Act 
is restricted to industries under federal 
jurisdiction but conciliation or arbitration 
facilities are provided in industries within 
provincial jurisdiction upon the | joint 
request of the parties and upon the express 
request or consent of the provincial 
authorities concerned. 

The Act provides that, upon the applica- 
tion of both parties, the Minister of Labour 
may appoint an arbitrator. The part of 
this Act most commonly used, however, 
is that empowering the Minister to appoint 
a Conciliation Officer to inquire into a 
dispute.] 


Arbitration Procedure 


Arbitration agencies, particularly the ad 
hoc agencies, are usually allowed the 
greatest possible freedom regarding pro- 
cedure. 


Nature and Effect of 
Arbitration Award 


Awards of an arbitration board may be 
binding, with the same force as that of a 
freely concluded collective agreement, or 
they may merely take the form of a 
recommendation. .Awards of the permanent 
Industrial Court of the United Kingdom 
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and of arbitration boards in Sweden have 
no legally binding force. In practice, how- 


ever, awards of this character are usually. 


accepted by the parties. 

In most cases, however, an award is 
binding on both parties by virtue of the 
agreement to arbitrate or by virtue of 
express statutory provisions establishing the 
procedure. 


Proposed Conclusions 
for a Recommendation 


I. Voluntary Conciliation 


It is the opinion of a majority of the 
Governments who replied to the question- 
naire that voluntary conciliation authorities, 
having regard to the particular conditions 
existing in each country, should be estab- 
lished on a permanent basis and in suff- 
cient number to enable them to offer their 
assistance to the parties in the prevention 
and settlement of collective industrial 
disputes. It is felt that conciliation facili- 
ties should be of a permanent character in 
order that they may be quickly put into 
operation when disputes arise. 

Voluntary conciliation authorities of a 
multilateral character should, it is con- 
sidered, include equal numbers of repre- 
sentatives of organizations of employers 
and workers. Participation of employers’ 
and workers’ associations in the conciliation 
procedure is necessary if the disputing parties 
are to have confidence in the procedure. 
Organizations of employers and workers 
concerned in a dispute should be associated 
in all stages of the procedure. 

Practically all Governments accept the 
principle that the conciliation procedure 
should be free of charge and expeditious 
but consider that international regulations 
should be flexible enough to permit each 
Government freedom to regulate details of 
the procedure. The periods prescribed by 
national regulations for examination of the 
dispute should be fixed in advance and 
kept to a minimum. 

To offset delays in bringing the machinery 
into motion and to take account of the 
possibility that for varying reasons no 
party will initiate the conciliation pro- 
cedure, the international regulations should 
provide for the setting in motion of the 
procedure ex officio by the voluntary con- 
ciliation authority, as well as on the 
initiative of any of the parties to the 
dispute. 
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If a dispute has been submitted to a 
conciliation authority with the consent of 
all parties concerned, they should be 
required to abstain from strikes and lock- 
outs while conciliation is in process. It 
was pointed out that, where the parties 
mutually agree to substitute conciliation 
for direct action, they should, if acting in 
good faith, refrain from resorting to strike 
or lockout during conciliation proceedings. 

A majority of the replies received 
support the principle that any agreement 
which the parties may reach during con- 
ciliation procedure, whether or not as a 
result of accepting the recommendations of 
the conciliation authorities, should be 
drawn up in writing and should be treated 
as freely concluded collective agreements. 


II. Voluntary Arbitration 


As regards voluntary arbitration, Gov- 
ernments were asked: (1) if they considered 
that a system of voluntary arbitration 
should be established to which the parties 
might have recourse either at the outset or 
after breakdown of the conciliation pro- 
cedure, and (2) whether it should be 
provided that, once a dispute has been 
submitted to arbitration with the consent 
of all parties concerned, they should be 
required to accept the arbitration award. 

The principle of voluntary arbitration is 
supported by a majority of the replies. As 
with voluntary conciliation, it is considered 
that a permanent system of voluntary 
arbitration should be established which has 
the advantage of being immediately avail- 
able to the disputing parties. The form of 
the facilities and the procedure to be 
followed are largely matters to be deter- 
mined by Governments in the light of 
experience within each country. 

With respect to the second question, it 
is noted that the mere fact that the parties 
mutually agree to have recourse to volun- 
tary arbitration carries an implied intent to 
abide by the result and as a rule the terms 
of submission contain an express provision 
that the parties agree to be bound thereby. 
In the absence of such an agreement, the 
arbitration procedure could result in nothing 
more than an advisory opinion which the 
parties might either accept or reject. The 
Proposed Conclusion, therefore, is that if a 
dispute has been submitted to arbitration 
for final settlement with the consent of all 
parties concerned, the parties. should be 
required to accept the arbitration award. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN PUBLIC AUTHORITIES 


AND EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ 


In order that Governments may increase 
production and labour efficiency and raise the 
standard of living of workers, the question of 
co-operation between the State, management 
and workers has become an important one. 

The Report surveys the recent experience 
of the different countries in co-operation be- 
tween the public authorities and employers’ 
and workers’ organizations at three levels: 
the level of the undertaking, the level of 
the industry, and the national level. 

In a very large number of countries some 
machinery for such co-operation has been 
established at the level of the undertaking, 
either by agreement between the parties or 
by legislative action. The agencies for 
co-operation in the undertaking are, for the 
most part, joint production committees, 
work committees or councils, staff delega- 
tions, etc. These committees perform both 
social functions, on the one hand, and 
technical and economic functions on the 
other. For the most part, the committees 
deal with matters concerning the welfare of 
the workers, e.g. safety and health, voca- 
tional training, apprenticeship and amenities. 
In the technical or economic field, their 
functions are usually of an exclusively 
advisory kind. The committees study pro- 
duction methods, employment problems, 
etc., and make suggestions with the object 
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of increasing production, and rendering the 
undertaking more efficient. ; 

The Report finds that experience with 
such machinery is sufficiently general as to 
make appropriate the drafting of interna- 
tional regulations on this subject, either 
in the form of a Convention or a 
Recommendation. 

As regards co-operation at the industrial 
level, the Report finds a wide variation in 
the extent to which such co-operation 1s 
being effected in the different countries. An 
example of co-operation at the industrial 
level is found in the Working Parties set 
up in the United Kingdom in about 20 
major industries, for instance, in the 
cotton, boot and shoe, pottery and hosiery 
industries. Working Parties represent 
employers, trade unions and the general 
public. 

Machinery for co-operation at the 
national level also varies widely. It may 
take the form of economic councils, planning 
councils, national labour councils, etc. In 
some countries, these bodies have purely 
advisory powers; in others, they may 
initiate action and even make decisions. 

The Report comments that the problem 
of Government-employer-worker-co-opera- 
tion is a vast one which will probably occupy 
the attention of the ILO for several years. 


———————— 


Quebec Roman Catholic Bishops 
Issue Pastoral Letter on Labour 


The Roman Catholic Episcopate of the 
Province of Quebec issued a pastoral letter 
on March 19, on the “problem of the 
worker in the light of the social doctrine 
of the Church.” The 35,000-word docu- 
ment, signed by heads of 25 archdioceses 
and dioceses, advocates social action toward 
a reform of enterprise which would “oradu- 
_ally lead organized workers to participate in 
management, profits, and ownership, accord- 
ing to a just conception of the nature of 
private property and of the legitimate 
rights of proprietors over productive 
property.” 

The pastoral letter also recommends 
establishment of an “organization of labour 
based on a workable statute to protect the 
right of association—employers’ as well as 
workers’—which will normally lead the 
associations of employers and employees 
towards the guild system ( organization 
corporative).” 

Among the main recommendations in the 
letter, which was read in all Roman 


Catholic churches in the Province of 
Quebec, are:— 


1. Support of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. 

2. Legislation to give the labouring class 
the means to take its place in the community 
and to “share in the benefits of progress and 
contemporary culture.” “Legislation concern- 
ing the right of association,” states the 
episcopal document, “should constantly be 
improved so as to permit a sound unionism 
to fulfil its necessary role as an agent of 
order and social peace.” 

3. Support of state measures to combat 
Communism. “Above all,” says the pastoral 
letter, “it 1s necessary to favour a better 
distribution of riches, a state of security for 
all honest and conscientious workers, and a 
system of labour which respects the human 
dignity of the worker.” 

4. Support of priests active in social action, 
based on the church’s social doctrine, and in 
labour and employer organizations. 

5. Endorsement of the work of the 
Sacerdotal Commission on Social Studies, an 
organization of the clergy with power to 


pronounce itself on social questions. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Vocational Training of Adults 
Including Disabled Persons 


To be Studied at ILO Conference 


Proposals for international regulations on the training of 
adults, including disabled persons, were drafted recently 
at an ILO technical meeting, and will be studied by the 
International Labour Conference in June. 


The question of the vocational training 
of adults, including disabled persons, is to 
be one of the items on the agenda! of the 
International Labour Conference at its 38rd 
Session, to be held at Geneva this June. 

In preparation for the Conference, a 
preliminary meeting was held at Geneva 
from January 23 to February 3, which gave 
study to the question and drew up a draft 
text for submission to the June Conference. 


The text sets forth in detail the prin- 
ciples which should apply in the training 
of adults, and makes recommendations for 
the organization and administration of 
vocational training. It notes among other 
things, the possibilities of training as a 
means of facilitating the upgrading of 
employees, and of aiding in the re-employ- 
ment of jobless workers. 

It proposes that disabled workers be 
trained so far as possible in accordance with 
the same conditions as other adults, but that 
special facilities be provided for them where 
necessary. 

The Preparatory Technical ‘Tripartite 
Conference was attended by representatives 
of seventeen governments, 

The following ten countries_ sent 
tripartite delegations, consisting of gov- 
ernment, employers’ and workers’ dele- 
gates: Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, 
France, United States, Netherlands, United 
Kingdom, Sweden, and Switzerland. The 
other countries which were represented at 
the Conference were Austria, Brazil, Chile, 
India, Iran, Italy, Norway. 

The Canadian Delegation consisted of the 
following :— 


Government Delegate: Brigadier J. E. 
Lyon, Assistant Director, Training Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Employers’ Delegate: Mr. Roy L. Camp- 


bell, Secretary, International Paper Com- 
pany Limited, Montreal, Quebec. 


1 The full agenda was published in last month’s 
Lasour Gazette (p. 318). 
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Workers’ Delegate: Mr. William H. 
Burnell, First Vice-President, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper- 
mill Workers, Cornwall, Ontario. 

Both Mr. Campbell and Mr. Burnell were 
selected as group substitutes on the Steer- 
ing Committee. Mr. Burnell was also a 
member of the working party which carried 
out preliminary study of the points dealing 
with the training of disabled persons. 
Brigadier Lyon and Mr. Campbell both 
served on the Drafting Committee, the job 
of which was to study carefully all the final 
recommendations of the Conference and 
ensure that the French version coincided 
with the English version. 

In his opening address to the Confer- 
ence, the Secretary-General emphasized the 
importance of the question on the agenda. 
He recalled that, even though the training 
of adults had been subject to precise and 
manifold regulation during periods in the 
past, it had been neglected somewhat at 
the beginning of the contemporary indus- 
trial age. The question of vocational 
training, and in particular the training of 
adults, had been considered by all Regional 
Conferences and by the great majority of 
industrial committees of the ILO which had 
met since the war and was, therefore, one 
to be dealt with appropriately on an inter- 
national level. The Assistant Secretary- 
General described briefly the purpose of the 
Conference and reminded delegates that its 
task was to provide an international basis 
for national action which would produce the 
desired economic and social results. 

Throughout the Conference, although 
discussions were lengthy and at times 
heated, it was evident that there was not 
a great deal of real conflict about the 
principles which were being discussed. 
Many of the countries which were repre- 
sented are well advanced in their thinking 
about vocational training and in their plans 
for carrying it out. 


Summary of Proposed Text 


The text which was approved recommends 
the adoption of international, regulations on 
the vocational training of adults, including 
disabled persons, in the form of a Recom- 
mendation. It also sets forth the scope of 
the training envisaged, including the pro- 
vision of training facilities, and the persons 
for whom training should be provided. It 
lists those for whom special training or 
retraining measures should be -taken. 
Priorities in admission to training facilities 
are recommended, as are training facilities 
for production workers and supervisors. 

The principles of training are set forth as 
follows :— 

(a) Vocational training of adults to be 

developed in collaboration with 
employers’ and workers’ organizations 


according to the situation and trend 
of the employment market and the 


efforts to increase national produc- 
tion, and to the possibilities of 
absorbing trainees into suitable 
employment. 

(b) Vocational training also, as far as 


possible, to enable adults to obtain 
background knowledge related to the 
occupations they are learning and to 


Worker, 


Canadian Government, 


the Department of Labour, and 


the industries in which they may be 
employed in particular to facilitate 
upgrading of workers. 

(c) Vocational training of unemployed 
adults not to be used as a substitute 
for unemployment insurance or assis- 
tance schemes but, in this connection, 
to be used to facilitate the re-employ- 
ment of unemployed workers who 
require training in order to find 
suitable employment. 


Methods of training, which include selec- 
tion, preparation of training programs and 
supervision measures, are outlined and 
practices recommended both for in-plant 
training and also for training outside the 
undertakings. Three paragraphs are devoted 
to the training of supervisors and two to 
the recruitment and training of instructors. 

The training of disabled persons com- 
prises a separate section of the Recom- 
mendations and the first principle laid down 
is that the principles, measures and methods 
of training set forth for adults should be 
applied to all disabled persons in so far as 
medical and educational conditions permit. 
In this connection, the general feeling 
seemed to be that, if suitable training 


and Employer representatives at the ILO 
preparatory conference on training of adults and disabled persons: R. L. 
Campbell, Secretary of the Canadian International Paper Co. Lid., Brigadier 
J. E. Lyon, Assistant Director of the Canadian Vocational Training Branch of 


W. H. Burnell, First Vice-President of the 


International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Papermill Workers. 
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facilities are provided for adults, the train- 
ing of disabled persons follows naturally. 
However, attention is 
necessity for medical supervision of most 
disabled persons under training and for 
special facilities in cases where disabled 
persons, by reason of the nature of their 
disabilities, cannot be trained in company 
with able-bodied persons. 

The recommendations for the organiza- 
tion and administration of vocational train- 
ing are set forth in some detail and are 
quite comprehensive. A final paragraph 
deals with international co-operation in the 
training of adults. It is recommended that 
States’ Members should co-operate where 
necessary ‘and practicable, and . where 
desired with the help of the International 


Third Session of 
Iron and Steel Committee 


drawn to the. 


Labour Office, in measures to promote the 
training of adults. Suggestions as to how 
that co-operation might be carried out are 
given. 

The adoption of the text was unanimous, 
although the Employers’ Group requested 
that their reservation be recordéd to a 
paragraph which dealt with the provision 
of remuneration or allowances to adults 
under training, having regard for ‘any 
unemployment benefit or any other allow- 
ance they might be receiving and other 
factors, such as age, family responsibilities, 
cost of living in the district concerned, and 
special personal expenses connected with the 
training, such as those’ for transport or 
housing. 


Resolutions on the guaranteed wage and on the social effects of 
technological improvements were adopted by the ILO Iron and 
Steel Committee during the course of its third session. 


The Iron and Steel Committee of the 
International Labour Organization, at its 
Third Session during November-December, 
1949, in Geneva, Switzerland, recommended 
that the attention of employers’ and 
workers’ organizations and wage-fixing 
authorities be drawn to the need for study 
of the possible values of a guaranteed wage 
for the iron and steel industry in the light 
of relevant economic and social conditions. 

Another important resolution concerned 
the need for study of the social effects of 
technological improvements in the industry, 
especially the effects on employment, and 
the need for co-operation between employers 
and workers to prepare in advance plans to 
meet the effects of the resulting displace- 
ment of workers. 

The Committee also reviewed action 
taken by member nations and the Inter- 
national Labour Office in the light of the 
conclusions of its Second Session, and recent 
developments in the industry. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian Delegation to the Iron and 
Steel Committee Session was as follows:— 

Government delegates—J. E. Matthews, 
M.P., of Brandon, Manitoba, and F. J. 
Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer of 
the Federal Department of Labour. 

Employers’ delegates—A. L. Lott, Man- 
ager of Industrial Relations for the Steel 
Company of Canada, Hamilton, Ontario, 
and P. J. Power, Superintendent of Indus- 
trial Relations for the Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, Sydney, Nova Scotia. 
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Workers’ delegates—G. P. Schollie, Cana- 
dian Vice-President of the International 
Association of ‘Machinists, and L. Lavallee, 
President of the Montreal Machine Shop 
Workers’ Union. 

The honour of opening the general debate 
of the Committee was given to Mr. 
Matthews, and Mr. Ainsborough was elected 
a member of the Steering Committee for the 
Session. 


Agenda 


The first item on the agenda was the 
General Report prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, outlining action 
taken in various countries to implement the 
conclusions of the Second Session, steps. 
taken by the Office to follow up the studies 
and inquiries proposed at that Session, and 
recent events and developments in the iron. 
and steel industry. The second item on 
the agenda was the subject of guaranteed 
wages in the iron and steel industry, and 
the third was a consideration of techno-' 
logical improvements in the industry and 
their effects on employment, which are. 
matters of growing concern to both’ 
employers and workers. These two latter: 
items were referred to subcommittees for: 
study. ‘ ; 


n 
a 


General Discussion 


The Chairman, J. J. Ricard of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs of Denmark, 
opened the first of seven plenary sittings 
of the Committee by welcoming the dele- 
gates of 13 countries: Belgium, Canada, 


— 


China, France, India, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Sweden, Union of 
South Africa, United Kingdom, and United 
States, to this Third Session of the Com- 
mittee, and referring to the accomplish- 
ments of the First Session, Cleveland, Ohio, 
1946, and the Second Session, Stockholm, 
Sweden, 1947. He also welcomed the 
observers present from the United Nations, 
from the International Federation of Trades 
Unions of Salaried Employees, Professional 
Workers and Supervisors, from the Inter- 
national Federation of Christian Metal 
Workers’ Trades Unions, and from the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 

J. E. Matthews, M.P., of Canada, opened 
general discussions at the second plenary 
sitting, with a brief résumé of the situation 
in the primary iron and steel industry of 
Canada. He said that wartime advances in 
new equipment and modernization have 
resulted in a 60 per cent increase in produc- 
tion, which has continued at capacity since 
the war to meet a growing demand for steel 
in peacetime industries. In the last ten 
years, workers in the industry increased 
from 15,000 to 35,000, while average weekly 
earnings went up approximately 68 per cent 
and yearly income was even higher because 
of steady year-round employment. The 
wide dispersal of coal and iron deposits and 
markets in Canada has imposed peculiar 
problems on the industry which have been 
approached realistically; mew iron ore 
deposits on the Quebec-Labrador boundary 
are being developed which will help to 
facilitate the stabilization and expansion of 
the industry in Canada. 

After the general debate, John Price, the 
Secretary-General, summarized the discus- 
sion and replied to certain criticisms which 
had been expressed by delegates. Some 
difficulty had been encountered because of 
the lack of standard definitions and classi- 
fications for occupations and processes in the 
industry, making it hard to correlate the 
available data on the industry in’ various 
countries, but this would be overcome as 
statistics were improved, in accuracy and 
uniformity. The Industrial Committees after 
some initial delays were proving themselves 
extremely useful in promoting an under- 
standing of problems in the different 
countries and providing the basis for inter- 
national co-operation and assistance. The 
real problem of the Iron and Steel Com- 
mittee was how to awaken the consciousness 
in member countries that its work could 
be of value to the industry, and to make 
more widely known the assistance which the 
International Labour Organization could 
afford to the development of the industry. 

° 


Guaranteed Wages in the 
Iron and Steel Industry 


The discussions of the Subcommittee set 
up to deal with this item were based 
principally upon a Report prepared by 
the International Labour Office entitled 
Guaranteed Wages in the Iron and Steel 
Industry, as well as on previous ILO 
Reports on Wages. Workers’ members 
emphasized that guaranteed wages would 
help to remove the causes of the misery 
of unemployment. They were almost 
unanimous in urging that the whole 
financial responsibility for a guaranteed 
wage scheme should be borne by the 
employers as a result of collective bargain- 
ing between the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations in the industry, rather than 
as a result of legislation, except in coun- 
tries where wage-fixing authorities deter- 
mined the conditions of employment of 
workers in the iron and steel industry. 
It was hoped that appropriate studies 
would be made to reduce so far as possible 
cyclical fluctuations and seasonal varia- 
tions in production and employment. 

The United States Government member 
drew attention to the fact that if any 
scheme for guaranteed wages was intro- 
duced, existing legislation in such fields as 
unemployment insurance, premium over- 
time payments and taxation might have 
to be amended to prevent duplication and 
other obstacles. The Chairman, who was 
the United Kingdom Government member, 
indicated that the basis for the acceptance 
of the principle of the guaranteed wage 
in the United Kingdom was, in his opinion, 
recognition of the fact that industry had 
some responsibility for protecting workers 
against a stoppage of wages due to factors 
outside their control. He felt that industry 
did have an obligation to protect workers 
who were under-employed or unemployed 
due to circumstances existing within the 
industry. 

There was some difficulty in agreeing 
upon an exact definition of a guaranteed 
wage, and whether it should cover such 
circumstances as sickness, bad weather, 
fires in the plant, and strikes. Most 
members felt that the guaranteed wage 
scheme should only be stated in general 
terms and that the details in each country 
should be worked out between employers’ 
and workers’ organizations to cover the 
local situation. For example, in some 
countries unemployment insurance and 
other legislation made provision © for 
matters like sickness which were not 
within the control of the employer. So far 
as the International Labour Office knew; 
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ithe guaranteed wage scheme in Australia 
was the only one in which the guaranteed 
wage applied during sickness. 


Employers’ members pointed out that the 


employers had opposed the Resolution 
concerning the guaranteed wage which was 
adopted by the 31st Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, but neverthe- 
less they recognized that the demand for 
a guaranteed wage arose from a legitimate 
aspiration of the workers, security of 
employment, and they were willing to 
discuss the question in good faith. A 
scheme of guaranteed wages would increase 
production costs in the industry, and in a 
period of serious depression this might ruin 
the industry. Stability of employment was 
closely linked to stability of production. 

A draft memorandum was submitted by 
the Drafting Committee, which, after some 
modifications, was adopted by the Sub- 
committee in the form of a Resolution, the 
operative part of which is as follows:— 


Resolution concerning Guaranteed Wages 
in the Iron and Steel Industry.! 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office is invited to request the 
Governments of States Members of the 
International Labour Organization to draw 
the attention of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations in the iron and steel industry, 
and, where considered appropriate, the wage- 
fixing authorities concerned, to the following 
points agreed by the Iron and Steel Com- 
mittee concerning the guaranteed wage in 
the iron and steel industry: = 


1. Experience of Guaranteed Wage Schemes 
to date. 


Practical experience with guaranteed wage 
schemes at the present time, both in iron 
and steel and in other industries is extremely 
limited. Such schemes have been estab- 
lished in very few countries, and in general 
even in those countries these schemes have 
been in force for a limited period. Those 
schemes inaugurated during recent years 
have operated in general under conditions of 
full employment and a high level of activity 
for the industry, and the effectiveness and 
practicability of the schemes in different 
economic conditions cannot yet be assessed. 
For this and other reasons the application 
of guaranteed wage schemes is in an experi- 
mental stage of development and must be 
regarded as subject to reconsideration and 
review. 


2. Description of the Guaranteed Wage. 


A guaranteed wage scheme may be defined 
as an arrangement whereby an employer, 
having undertaken to provide employment at 
the ordinary rates of pay for a specified 
number of hours, days or weeks, pays a 
specified amount of wages if, the worker 
being available, neither his customary work 
nor reasonably alternative work can be pro- 
vided. An arrangement similar to the above, 


1 This resolution was adopted by 36 votes to 1, 
with 11 abstentions, at a Plenary Sitting of the 
Committee. 
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but under which the wages are paid not 
directly by the employer but by an organiza- 
tion taking his place, would fall within the 
definition of a guaranteed wage. The require- 
ment to provide for a guaranteed wage is 
normally subject to certain limitations and 
conditions as defined in collective agreements, 
legislation or orders of wage-fixing authorities. 


3. Purpose and Objects. 


The main purpose of a guaranteed wage 
scheme is to provide security of wages for 
the workers in the industry. Insecurity of 
wages, following from unemployment or 
under-employment in any industry, may be 
caused by a variety of circumstances, and it 
is difficult to define precisely the field which 
can appropriately and effectively be covered 
by a guaranteed wage scheme. Variations in 
the level of employment affecting the security 
of income and employment of workers are of 
four main types: 


(a) Long period and permanent changes 
resulting, for example, from changes in 
demand or from technical develop- 
ments. 

(b) Cyclical fluctuations in production 
arising from general economic condi- 
tions. 

(ec) Seasonal variations. 

(d) Oceasional fluctuations which may 
arise from the economic policy of 
undertakings or Governments or from 
other causes. 


Because of these variations and fluctua- 
tions, workers in this industry have experi- 
enced fluctuations in employment and income. 
The extent of such fluctuations and the 
amount of unemployment experienced by 
workers varies, of course, from country to 
country. 

The extent to which a guaranteed wage 
scheme can meet the circumstances described 
above and secure an increased security of 
workers’ incomes will vary according to the 
social and industrial conditions in different 
countries. In general, however, it would 
seem an appropriate means of affording pro- 
tection against the consequences of temporary 
interruption or dislocation of work which 
will arise from time to time, but would not 
seem to provide appropriate or fully effective 
protection against the consequences of long- 
term and other unemployment of the kind 
likely to arise under types (a) and (b) 
above. Certain of the problems which arise 
in these circumstances are not appropriate 
for consideration in detail in relation to the 
guaranteed wage, and are, in part, under 
consideration by the Subcommittee on Tech- 
nological Changes. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the increased security of income 
provided by the application of a guaranteed 
wage scheme may, in some countries, con- 
tribute to reducing the fluctuations i in indus- 
trial activity due to changes in demand. 


4. The Appropriate Method of Application 
of the Principle of a Guaranteed Wage 
for the Iron and Steel Industry. 


It would appear that the most appropriate 
method of applying guaranteed wage schemes 
in the iron and steel industry would be for 
these schemes (and particularly the period of 
the guarantee and the limitations on their 
application) to be negotiated by collective 
bargaining between the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations particularly con- 
cerned. In some countries, however, where 

e 


the conditions of employment of workers in 
the iron and steel industry are normally 
determined by wage-fixing authorities or by 
legislation, such schemes may be determined 
or approved by these means. 


5. Some Economic Considerations to be 
taken into account in applying the 
Guaranteed Wage in the Iron and 
Steel Industry. 


The cost of a guaranteed wage scheme is 
of fundamental importance in determining the 
feasibility of such a guarantee in the indus- 
try. Its introduction will generally involve 
some increase in production costs. The size 
of the increase will depend on the details of 
the scheme and on a number of other con- 
siderations including the effectiveness 0 
policies at the national level designed to 
maintain a high and stable level of employ- 
ment. Within the industry itself, an 
important economic consideration will be the 
relative proportion of labour cost to total 
production cost which varies in different 
countries and in different processes. 

The application of the guaranteed wage 
should accordingly be considered in relation 
to its effects on costs of production and prices 
ruling in the industry and more particularly 
in relation to other provisions in respect of 
wages and conditions of employment which in 
part determine the labour costs. These con- 
siderations will vary widely in different 
countries. 

The question of the guaranteed wage will 
also have to be examined in relation to other 
provisions. for securing increased security of 
incomes which may already exist on a 
national or industrial scale and which may 
be financed in part or in whole by the indus- 
try and therefore represent an addition to its 
costs. 


6. Conclusions. 


(a) The application of a guaranteed wage 
may be of real value to the workers in 
the iron and steel industry in providing 
increased security of income, but each 
particular guaranteed wage scheme must be 
determined in the light of the relevant 
economic and social conditions affecting the 
iron and steel industry in each country, 
failing which the economic effects may be 
of such a character as to render a scheme 
incompatible with the satisfactory operation 
of the industry and thereby make the scheme 
ineffective. 

(b) All questions related to any such 
schemes are matters for the customary 
machinery for determining wages in the 
country in question. Guaranteed wage 
schemes should secure the objectives set out 
in point 3 above, having regard to the major 
eoonomnis considerations set out in point 5 
above. 


Technological Improvements and 
their Effects on Employment 


This Subcommittee began by discussing 
the Report prepared by the International 
Labour Office on Technological Improve- 
ments in the Iron and Steel Industry and 
Their Effects on Employment which 
reviewed modernization and development 
plans in the industry in 18 major indus- 
trial countries. 


After analysing some effects of techno- 
logical advances on employment, and 
measures to combat “technological unem- 
ployment” in individual countries, the 
Report posed twelve questions for general 


discussions by the Subcommittee, which 
aroused considerable debate. Employers’ 
members maintained that the social 


effects of technological improvements often 
materialized very slowly and with a 
minimum of disturbance to the workers 
concerned, but Workers’ members declared 
that it was the short-run temporary employ- 
ment which caused great hardship to indi- 
vidual workers. 

One of the questions arousing most 
discussion was whether employers could 
reasonably be expected to make financial 
provision in their budgets for the social 
costs as well as for the financial costs of 
technological improvements. The Workers’ 
members suggested a national redundancy 
and rehabilitation fund in each country to 
compensate iron and steel workers whose 
jobs became redundant as a result of 
technological improvements, from which 
they might either be trained for re-employ- 
ment or if elderly given retirement pensions. 
The Employers’ members thought that this 
scheme would add to the costs of produc- 
tion and indirectly increase unemployment, 
but were prepared to agree, in the event 
of technological improvements leading to a 
reduction in the number of workers, that 
redundant workers should be either fitted 
into other jobs in the plant or retrained 
for new jobs. The United States Govern- 
ment member felt that such a levy on 
finished products might overlap and conflict 
with existing Government programs in some 
countries for retraining workers, with collec- 
tive bargaining provisions, and with old age 
pensions and unemployment insurance. 
Several compromise proposals were put 
forward, from which the Drafting Com- 
mittee was able to arrive at the text of 
the final Resolution. 

Another subject arousing differences of 
opinion was the problem of the extent to 
which major schemes for reorganization or 
modernization of the industry should be 
submitted for approval either to the Gov- 
ernment or to a public board including 
independent members and workers’ as well 
as employers’ representatives. The Workers’ 
members supported such a plan, while the 
Employers’ members considered the ques- 
tion was not within the competence of the 
International Labour Organization. The 
Drafting Committee omitted any reference 
to this point in the Resolution, in view of 
the wide divergence of viewpoints. 
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The Resolution finally passed by the 
Subcommittee follows:— 


Resolution concerning Technological Im- - 


provements in the Iron and Steel Industry 
and their Effects on Employment. 


The Iron and Steel Committee of the 
International Labour Organization, 

Having been convened by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, 
and 

Having met at Geneva for its Third 
Session from November 22 to December 2, 
1949; 

Recognizing that technological improve- 
ments in the iron and steel industry are of 
the utmost importance because they 

(a) may enable the products of the in- 

dustry to be produced more cheaply, 
and 

(b) may lead in the long run to a higher 

standard of living for the workers in 
the form, for example, of shorter hours 
ot work, higher wages, or lower prices 
for consumption goods of which iron 
and steel form constituent parts; 


Considering, however, that technological 
improvements may cause in some _ cases 
displacement of workers in the industry with 
the result that these workers are threatened 
with a period of unemployment until they 
can be reabsorbed either into the iron and 
steel industry itself or into another industry; 

Noting moreover that measures to deal 
with this situation will be much more effec- 
tive if the general employment situation is 
favourable than if there is general unem- 
ployment due to the fluctuations of the busi- 
ness cycle, and that consequently measures 
aimed at ensuring full employment are 
essential to the successful solution of the 
problem of technological unemployment in the 
iron and steel industry; and 

Being convinced that special consideration 
should be given to preventing if possible or 
to minimizing such unemployment, 

Adopts this 2nd day of December, 1949 the 
following Resolution: — 


1. Careful study and attention should be 
devoted by Governments, employers and 
workers in the various countries concerned 
to the social effects of technological improve- 
ments in the iron and steel industry and 
especially to the effects on employment. 


2. There should be co-operation between 
the employers’ and workers’ organizations 
concerned with respect to: 

(a) the preparation in advance of plans 
to deal with the effects of techno- 
logical improvements; 

(b) advance notification to the workers 
and their representatives and to the 
public employment service of expected 
displacements of workers; 

(c) the granting within the industry of a 
preference to displaced iron and steel 
workers in filling vacancies; 

(d) vocational guidance of displaced 
workers within the industry; and 

(e) the action to be taken when workers 
become redundant as a_ result of 
technological improvements and are 
threatened with unemployment. 

1 This Resolution was adopted by 50 votes to 1 

at the Seventh Plenary Sitting of the Committee. 
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3. (1) Provision should be made so far as 
practicable for the re-training of displaced 
workers, to enable them to find new employ- 
ment. 

(2) This provision should be made: 

(a) by the iron and steel industry in so 
far as new openings are available 
within the industry; 

(b) by the public authorities in’cases in 
which transfer to another industry 
becomes necessary, and adequate re- 
training facilities are not available in 
the industry to which the workers are 
transferred. 


4. (1) Arrangements should be made as 
far as possible by agreement between the 
employers and the workers to enable dis- 
placed workers to accept employment within 
the industry and whenever possible accrued 
advantages of seniority should be continued. 

(2) Arrangements should be considered in 
the light of agreements existing between 
employers and workers in the various coun- 
tries to deal with other accrued benefits, for 
example holiday credits and pension rights. 

5. (1) Steps should be taken to promote: 
and facilitate the movement of workers in 
the industry, and their families, from places 
where employment opportunities are con- 
tracting or may be expected to contract 
to places where employment opportunities are. 
expanding. 

(2) For this purpose special attention 
should be given to the provision of adequate 
accommodation both for workers transferred 
within a particular country and for immi- 
grants who are to be employed in the 
industry. : 

6. (1) In view of the fact that techno- 
logical improvements may cause hardship to 
some workers in the industry, consideration 
should be given in accordance with the 
normal negotiating machinery existing in 
individual countries to the possibility of 
financial provision being made to mitigate 
such hardship. 

(2) The Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office is invited to authorize 
the Office to study this question further and 
to report thereon to a future session of the 
Tron and Steel Committee. 

7. The public employment service and the 
Workers’ organizations should do everything 
in their power to give workers an intelligent 
understanding of the social implications of 
technological improvements and to assist 
them to adjust themselves to changed con- 
ditions resulting from such improvements. 


Other Resolutions 


Four other resolutions were adopted by 
the Committee after some discussion:— 


(1) A Resolution prepared by the Work- 
ing Party on Statistics, asking the Governing 
Body to request all member countries to 
provide the Office with complete lists of 
official sources of statistics relating to the 
iron and steel industry ,and to keep the 
Office informed of new statistics issued for 
the industry concerning such matters as 
productive capacity, total production, dis- 
tribution to consumers, employment and 
unemployment, earnings, hours of work, 
industrial disputes, accidents and labour 
turnover. 


(2) A Resolution urging the Governing 
Body to do all in its power to fulfil requests 
for technical assistance made by the iron 
and steel industry in the under-developed 
countries, to ensure a progressive increase in 
their volume and efficiency of production. 

(3) A Resolution requesting the Govern- 
ing Body to suggest to Governments of 
member countries that they call together 
representatives of the organizations con- 
cerned in the iron and steel industry, to 


discuss the Resolutions adopted by the Iron 
and Steel Committee and consider what 
action should be taken to give effect to 
them. 


(4) A Resolution inviting the Governing 
Body to ensure that the Office completes 
its inquiry into vocational training and 
promotion in the iron and steel industry, 
in order that this subject may be placed 
on the agenda of the Committee at its 
Fourth Session. 


— 


This section covers proceedings under two f 


ederal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 


Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


Chief interest during February in the field of industrial relations 
under Dominion jurisdiction centred on disputes affecting Cana- 


dian railways and Polymer Corporation, Limi 


ted, and an applica- 


tion for certification involving employees of the Canadian Press. 


Introduction 


Late in February hearings were resumed 
in Montreal by the two’ Boards of Con- 
ciliation under the chairmanship of Hon. 
Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, of Vancouver, 
which are dealing with the current dispute 
between the principal Canadian railways 
and groups of railway labour unions over 
demands for higher wage rates and shorter 
working hours made by the employees and 
proposals concerning changes in rules and 
working conditions made by the carriers. 
These cases constitute the only dispute of 
any real magnitude presently existing in 
the field of industrial relations which comes 
within the jurisdiction of the federal 
Department of Labour. 

The February sittings of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board attracted consider- 
able attention because of a public hearing 
in connection with an application for 
certification made by the American News- 
paper Guild on behalf of editorial employees 


employed within Canada by the Canadian. 


Press, the nation-wide news gathering and 
distribution agency of Canadian daily 
newspapers. The Board deferred its deci- 
sion in the matter. At its March session 
the Board decided that it had jurisdiction 
in the matter, determined the scope of the 
bargaining unit and ordered the taking of a 
secret representation vote. (The Board’s 


Reasons for Judgment will be printed in 
next month’s Lasour Gazerte.) 


Early in March the Minister of Labour 
announced the receipt of a unanimous 
report of the Board of Conciliation which, 
in sittings extending from late November, 
1949, to February, 1950, dealt with a 
dispute between the Polymer Corporation, 
Limited, of Sarnia, Ont., and its employees 
represented by Local 14, United Gas, Coke 
and Chemical Workers of America, CIO. 
This dispute arose out of demands which 
had been made for a general wage increase 
of ten cents per hour and for the estab- 
lishment of shift differentials in wages of 
five and ten cents per hour. After con- 
sidering concessions offered by the manage- 
ment of the crown company and modified 
demands proposed by the union, the Board 
recommended the establishment of shift 
differentials of three cents and six cents per 
hour and wage increases of six and seven 
cents per hour for lower-paid and higher- 
paid employees respectively, effective as 
from January 1, 1950. 

Although, in the opinion of the Concilia- 
tion Board, its recommendations met in 
great part the Union’s request that any 
increases should be uniform in size without 
too seriously affecting the relative rates of 
pay in percentages of all classes of 
employees, it was reported in mid-March 
that the members of the union had rejected 
the Board’s proposals and voted in favour of 
strike action unless their demands were met. 

(The text of this report will be printed. 
in next month’s LABouR GAZETTE.) 
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The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial - 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincia] jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 


ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—tor incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

onciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before The Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days and held five hearings during 
the month of February. The Board issued 
three certificates designating bargaining 
agents, ordered one representation vote, and 
allowed the withdrawal of one application. 
During the month the Board received 
fourteen applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. The Brotherhood of: Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, for a unit. of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
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Company comprising clerical employees 
under the jurisdiction of the District 
Accountant, Windsor Street Station, Mont- 
real, P.Q. (L.G., Feb., 1950, p. 202). 


2. The Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees for a unit of employees 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
comprising employees of its Maintenance 
of Way Department employed in shops 
located at Saint John, N.B., Montreal, P.Q., 
Toronto and North Bay, Ont., classified as 
gas engine maintainer, gas and diesel engine 
maintainer, mechanic’s helper, truck driver- 
clerk, and carpenter (L.G., Feb., 1950, p. 202). 


3. Radio and Cables Department, Local 
No. 6, Canadian Communications Associa- 
tion, for a unit of clerical employees of 
the Pacific Cable Board, associated with 
Cable and Wireless Ltd., and the Halifax 
and Bermuda Cable Company (LG., 
March, 1950, p. 339). : 


Representation Vote Ordered 


The Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Office of the Auditor 
of Passenger Receipts, Montreal) CGs 
Feb., 1950, p. 202). Following an investiga- 
tion of the application and a public hearing 
of the parties concerned, the Board ordered 
a representation vote of the employees 
affected (Returning Officer: L. Pepin). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen on behalf of locomo- 
tive firemen, helpers, hostlers, and hostler 
helpers employed by the Dominion Atlantic 
Railway, Kentville, NS. (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin). 

2. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen on behalf of locomo- 
tive engineers employed by the Dominion 
Atlantic Railway, Kentville, N.S. (Investi- 
gating Officer: L. Pepin). 

3. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada) on behalf of unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed on vessels operated by 
Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited, 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

4. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
employees of the Eastern Canada Steve- 
doring Company, Limited, employed as 
longshoremen at Sorel, P.Q. (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin). 

5. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
employees of the Economic Stevedoring 
Corporation of Montreal, employed as 

_longshoremen at Sorel, P.Q. (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin). 


6. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
employees of the Empire Stevedoring 
Company, Limited, employed as longshore- 
men at Sorel, P.Q. (Investigating Officer: 
L. Pepin). 

7. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
employees of J. C. Malone and Company, 
employed as longshoremen at Sorel, P.Q. 
(Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 

8. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
employees of the Montreal and St. John 
Stevedoring Company, employed as long- 
shoremen at Sorel, P.Q. (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin). 

9. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
employees of North American Elevators 
Limited, employed as longshoremen at Sorel, 
P.Q. (Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 

10. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
employees of the Sorel Dock and Stevedor- 
ing Company, employed as longshoremen at 
Sorel, P.Q. (Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 

11. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
employees of J. C. A. Turcotte, employed 
as longshoremen at Sorel, P.Q. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: L. Pepin). 

12. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
employees of Wolfe Stevedores, Limited, 
employed as longshoremen at Sorel, P.Q. 
(Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 

13. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
employees of Brown and Ryan Limited, 
employed as longshoremen at Sorel, P.Q. 
(Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 

14. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, on behalf of one 
clerk employed by the Canadian National 
Railways in its freight office at Ogden 
Point Docks, Victoria, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: G. R. Currie). This application 
was withdrawn later in the month. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Settlement Facilitated by 
Conciliation Officer 


On February 4, 1950, the Minister of 
Labour received a report from H. Perkins, 
Conciliation Officer, indicating the settle- 
ment of matters in dispute between De 
Luxe Transportation Limited, North Bay, 
Ont., and the Canadian Brotherhood of 


Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (L.G., March, 1950, p. 339). 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 

On February 4, 1950, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Conciliation Officer to 
deal with a dispute between Hull City 
Transport Limited, Hull, P.Q., and the Hull 
City Transport Employees’ Syndicate (Con- 
ciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and from the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. A number of 
those recently received are summarized 
below. 


Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
ete., are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Logging 


British CoLuMBIA CoASTAL REGION— 
CERTAIN LOGGING AND Wo0DWORKING 
FIRMS AND’ INTERNATIONAL Woop- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Agreements to be in effect from June 15, 
1949, to June 15, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
companies recognize the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees and agree that the only certifica- 
tion that they will recognize during the term 
of this agreement is that of the above union, 
unless ordered by due process of law to 
recognize some other bargaining authority. 
The provisions of this agreement regarding 
check-off, hours of work, overtime, vacations 
with pay and night shift premium are the 
same as in the agreement previously in effect 
and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
February, 1949. The present agreement 
further provides that the 1948 wage scale 
shall apply for the duration of the agree- 
ment; it may, subject to mutual consent of 


both parties, be revised once annually. The 


minimum rate for common labour (men) is 
$1.08 per hour. The rate for board and 
lodging in logging camp boarding-houses shall 
not exceed $2.25 per day, effective September 
15, 1949. Where a lesser rate is in effect 
that rate shall prevail. 

Provision is also made for seniority rights 
and grievance procedure. 


SOUTHEASTERN INTERTOR (CRANBROOK) AREA, 
B.C—CerrtaIn Loccinc FIRMS AND 
LUMBER AND OTHER Woop Propucts 
MANUFACTURERS AND INTERNATIONAL 
WoopDWORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Agreements to be in effect from September 
1, 1949, to August 31, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The companies agree to recognize and to 
bargain with the union as the sole bargaining 
agency on behalf of all eligible employees. 
During the term of this agreement the 
bargaining authority of the union shall not 
be impaired and the only certification the 
companies will recognize is that of the union, 
ed otherwise ordered by due process of 
aw. 
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A weekly cost-of-living bonus based 
on the Cost-of-Living Index of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, to be 
calculated on a daily basis, is a feature 
of the agreements between three asbestos 
mining companies and Le Syndicat 
National des Travailleurs de L’Amiante 
summarized below. The agreements pro- 
vide for both an upward and a 
downward adjustment, the latter to be 
made only in the event that the index 
figure exceeds 165-6. 


Check-off: the companies agree to deduct 
union dues and assessments from the pay of 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union. Such authorization shall 
be revokable, but an employee may waive his 
right to revoke. 

Hours: subject to Hours of Work Act, 8 
per day 54 days, a 44-hour week, except for 
stationary engineers, firemen, and oilers 
(whose hours shall not exceed 9 in any one 
day or 48 in any one week, where plant is 
operated on a one-shift basis), and for cook 
and bunkhouse employees in unorganized 
territories, fire fighters, boatmen and 
employees engaged exclusively in the trans- 
portation of men and supplies; for persons 
employed in booming operations, transporting 
logs by horse or river driving a maximum 
of 48 hours per week. Overtime at time and 
one-half shall be paid for work in excess-of 
the regular daily and/or weekly hours and 
for work on 7 specified holidays. 


Vacations with pay will be granted in 
accordance with the Annual Holidays Act of 
British Columbia. Cooks and bunkhouse 
employees shall be entitled to one week’s 
vacation with pay after 6 months’ continuous 
service, provided that they shall not be 
entitled to more than 2 weeks’ yacation with 
pay in any one year. 

The rate for board and lodging: shall be 
$2 per day; where a lesser rate is being 
charged as of September 1, 1949, that lesser 
rate shall prevail for the term of the agree- 
ment. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes in 
the Cranbrook area: mill operations—boom- 
man, cut-off saw, deckman, dogger, planer 
feeder, planer tailer (where he grades), piler 
(dry), resaw feeder, sawyer tailer, trimmer- 
man 97% cents to $1.003; canter $1.024 to 
$1.103; car loader 973 cents to $1.023; 
edgerman, tie packer $1.004 to $1.103; edger 
tailer (where he grades) 974 cents to $1.104: 
engineer, second class $1.204 to $1.304, third 
class $1.104 to $1.203, fourth class $1.053; 
filer, head $1.304 to $1.404, second $1.104 to 
$1.203; fireman 98 cents to $1.004; first aid 
man $1.004 (or job rate plus 50. cents per 
day); gangsaw helper, green chain. (mill), 
edger tailer, jacker to edger, jackladder, 
labourer, planer tailer, resaw tailer, slasher 


sawyer, truck swamper 974 cents; grader 
(lumber) $1.004 to $1.053; millwright, head 
$1.154 to $1.204, helper $1.003; planerman 
set-up $1.103 to $1.203; piler (green) $1.053 
(or 44 cents per M plus 303 cents per hour) ; 
sawyer, head $1.104 to $1.403, gang $1.053; 
sealer (government licensed) 973 cents to 
$1.074; truck drivers 973% cents to $1.053; 
boys (16-18 years) 71 cents increasing grad- 
ually until job rate is reached after 6 
months; bush operations—blacksmith $105 to 
$120 per month; clerk $95 to $105 per 
month; cook, 10-20 men $104 to $144 per 
month, 21 to 30 men $144 to $184 per month, 
over 30 men $184 to $228 per month;- bull- 
cook, flunkey $84 to $104 per month (in 
addition, above monthly paid employees get 
board and 204 cents per hour); dumpman, 
bull ropeman, barnboss, swampers and com- 
mon bush labour 973 cents; cat driver $1.103 
to $1.303; cat chokerman $1.00%, cross-cut 
saw filer 974 cents to $1.10}; decker, hoist 
operator 974 cents to $1.003; hoist engineer 
$1.154; chokerman $1.053; river driver 
$1.004; scaler $1.10}. Where only a single 
rate is quoted the employer may pay up to 
5 cents per hour less for not more than 60 
days. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and the health and safety of 
employees. 


SouTHERN INTERIOR (KAMLOOPS AND 
KELOWNA) AREA, B.C.—CERTAIN LogeIne 
FirMS AND LUMBER AND OTHER Woop 
Propucts MANUFACTURERS AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL WooDWORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Agreements to be in effect from September 
1, 1949, to August 31, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The agreements are similar to those for the 
Cranbrook area for the same industries, 
summarized above, the only exception being 
the wage scale: while the rates are in most 
cases the same as in the Cranbrook area, 
where they do differ they are, with a few 
exceptions, slightly lower. The following are 
additional rates for this area: box factories 
—)box cutoff, veneer lathe operator 973 cents 
to $1.054; filer $1.204 to $1.30; first aid 
man $6.50 per day plus board or job rate 
plus 50 cents per day; head planerman $1.053 
to $1.203; core sawyer clipper operator, 
trucker, bundler tie-up, drag saw 974 cents; 
ripsaw 90 cents to $1.00; splicer operator 
(hopper fed), barking machine operator 973 
cents to $1.00. Boys and females in box 
factory and veneer plant: woman inspector 
764 to 87 cents; all others from 654 to 72, 
74 or 76% cents. 


NortTHern Intertor AreA, B.C—CrrTAIN 
Logainc FirMS AND LUMBER AND OTHER 
Woop Propucts MANUFACTURERS AND 
INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF 
AMERIGA. 


Agreements to be in effect from September 
1, 1949, to August 31, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The agreements are similar to those for the 
Cranbrook area for the same industries, 
summarized above, except for the wage scale 
and with the following addition:— 

Vacations with pay: employees with 5 or 
more years’ continuous service (1,250 work- 
ing days) will receive one week in addition 
to the period provided under the Annual 
Holiday Act. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
boomman,. car-loaders, fireman, gang saw 


helper, cant setter, jitney drivers, pilers 
(dry), unpiler, resaw feeder, shop handyman 
$1.023; jackladder, deckman, labourer, resaw 
tailer, slasher saw man 974 cents; black- 
smith $1.174; canter, carrier driver, shipper 
$1.10; cut-off saw, dry kiln operator, oiler, 
planer feeder and set up man, pilers (green), 
tallyman, trimmerman $1.053; carpenter 
$1.303; dogger, edger tailer, gang saw tailer, 
jacker to edger $1.00$; engineer, second class 
$1.304, third class $1.203, fourth class $1.103; 
edgerman $1.073 to $1.174; filer, head $1.573, 
second $1.22}; gang mill sawyer, round log 
$1.574, cant $1.154; millwright, head $1.353, 
helper $1.024; planer tailer 974 cents and 
$1.054 (where he grades); sawyer head 
$1.424 and $1.574; setter $1.203; scaler, gov- 
ernment licensed $1.124; truck drivers $1.023 
and $1.054; electrician $1.223; welder, 
machinist, truckmotor mechanic _ $1.323. 
Logging—blacksmith $1.17}, bullcook, barn- 
boss, cat helper, labourers and swampers 972 
cents; cat chokerman, cross cut saw filer, 
fallers and buckers, 10 wheel truck driver, 
power saw filers, self-loading truck driver 
$1.204; cat operators $1.323 and $1.423; 
dumpman, greaser, hookman $1.053; hoist 
operator, truck driver, river drivers $1.173: 
cooks $173.20 to $277.20 per month and 
board; camp clerk $187.20 per month and 
board. Where hourly rates are given 
employers may pay up to 5 cents per hour 
less for a period not exceeding 60 days. 


Mining 
Non-metallic Mineral Mining 


THetForD MINnes, P.Q.—ASBESTOS CoRPORA- 
TION LIMITED AND LE SyNDICAT NATIONAL 
Des TRAVAILLEURS De L’AMIANTE_DE 
L?ASBEstos CorporATIoN Limited INc. 
(NATIONAL SYNDICAT OF ASBESTOS 
WORKERS). 


Agreement, which was made following 
provincial conciliation, to be in effect from 
January 1, 1950, to December 31, 1950, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. The company agrees to notify each 
new employee at the time of his engagement 
of the existence of the present collective 
labour agreement and that the union is 
the sole bargaining agent for all eligible 
employees. There shall be no discrimination. 
intimidation or coercion because of member- 
ship or non-membership in the union. 


Check-off: the company will deduct union 
fees monthly from the pay of union members 
who so authorize - and remit same to the 


union, The authorization shall be irrevocable 
for the duration of this agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Satur- 
day, a 48-hour. week (except for watchmen, 
stablemen, etc.). Overtime at time and one- 
half will be paid for work in excess of the 
regular daily hours, for work on Sundays and 
on 5 specified holidays. An additional 4 
specified holidays are paid holidays (an in- 
crease of 2 from previous agreement) and 
work on these will be paid for at double time 
and one-half. If an employee is recalled to 
work after 15 or more minutes have elapsed 
since leaving his work, he shall be paid 
either a minimum of 4 hours at straight time 
or time and one-half for the exact time 
worked, whichever is the greater. 

Tacations with pay: employees with less 
than one year’s service shall be entitled to 
half a°day for each 25 days worked, 
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employees with one year’s service to 6 days; 
after 2 years’ service they shall be entitled 
to an additional day per year of service, 
after 5 years to a total of 12 days and after 
25 years to 18 days. The provisions for an 
additional day per year of service after 2 
years’ service and for 18 days after 25 years’ 
service are new. Unless otherwise agreed, 
paid vacations shall be taken between May 1, 
and October 31, and shall be of continuous 
duration. (The previous agreement provided 
that the second 6 days vacation were to be 
taken during the New Year holiday period.) 
Vacation pay for hourly paid employees is to 
be based on their average earnings during 
the 3 months preceding June 1 and for piece 
or contract workers on their average earnings 
during the 13 weeks preceding June 1. 


Apprentices shall be limited to the follow- 
ing trades: machinists-mechanics, welders, 
pipefitters, carpenters, tinsmiths and elec- 
tricians. There shall not be more than one 
apprentice for each 5 tradesmen or fraction 
thereof. New apprentices shall not be under 
16 nor over 23 years of age. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
mining—raiseman $1.20; driftman, skip 
loader, shute blaster $1.15; diamond core 
driller $1.13, helper $1.02; muck machine 
operator $1.10; grizzlyman $1.20; timberman 
$1.09 and $1.15; pumpman $1.01; under- 
ground labourer and mucker 98 cents; pit 
labourer 95 cents; pit driller $1.09; helper 
$1.01; pit blockhole driller $1.04; shovel 
operator $1.16; shovel oiler $1.01; drill 
earrier 95 cents. Hoisting and transporta- 
tion—shaft cage hoistman $1.15; shaft cage 
hoistman and compressor operator $1.08; 
electric loco. driver, underground $1.15, 
surface 99 cents, pit $1.03, raises $1.05; 
steam loco. engineer $1.09, fireman $1.01; 
trackman 95 cents to $1.05; brakeman 97 to 
99 cents; brakeman and car loader $1.03; 
eable inspector $1.10; Euclid truck driver, 
road grader operator $1.04; general labourer, 
dumpman on dump 95 cents. Crushing and 
drying—millwright “A” $1.09, jaw crusher 
feeder $1 and $1.01; jaw crusher oiler 98 
cents; cone crusher man, conveyor man, waste 
rock and granite picker man, general labourer 
95 cents. Milling—millwright $1 to $1.09; 
fibre controlman $1.12; tester and fibre con- 
trolman $1.09 and $1.10; tester $1.04 and 
$1.07; grader $1.02 and $1.10; fibre spreader 
95 cents; sewing machine operator $1.02; 
mill control operator $1.01 to $1.06; mill 
carpenter 97 cents to $1.09, helper 95 cents. 
Miscellaneous labour—b ull dozer operator 
$1.09; compressor operator $1 and $1.02; 
powder house man 98 cents; dryer furnace 
mason $1.36; loader and piler $1 and $1.01. 
Shops—carpenters, tinsmiths 97 cents to 
$1.09; electricians 99 cents to $1.14 (under- 
ground electricians in King Mine get 3 cents 
more); machinists, mechanics 97 cents to 
$1.12; blacksmiths 99 cents to $1.09; drill 
steel sharpener 98 cents to $1.09; electric 
welders 99 cents to $1.12; pipefitters $1.03; 
shop helpers 95 cents. A class “A” trades- 
man required to supervise 4 or more 
employees of his trade shall receive 3 cents 
per hour extra, Apprentice rates: starting 
at age 16 or 17—first year 76 cents, in- 
creased by 5 cents per hour each year until 
minimum wage rate of trade is reached in 
fifth year; starting at age 18 or 19—first 
year 81 cents, increased by 5 cents per hour 
each year until minimum trade rate is 
reached in fourth year; starting at age 20 
to 23—first year 83 cents, second year 88 
cents, third year 93 cents, fourth year 
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minimum rate of trade. The above rates are 
10 cents per hour higher than the rates for 
1948; no collective agreement was signed for 
1949. For the duration of the present agree- 
ment, to the above rates will be added a 
cost-of-living bonus of 40 cents per week for 
every increase of one full point in the Bureau 
of Statistics’ “Cost-of-Living Index” above 
159-6 (index figure for January, 1949); in 
the event that the index should exceed 165-6 
the cost-of-living bonus is to be adjusted 
downward on the same basis. The bonus 
shall be caleulated on a daily basis and shall 
apply only to normal working days (not less 
than 4 hours) and to paid holidays. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and safety of employees. 


THETFORD Mines, P.Q—JoHNSON’s COMPANY 
LIMITED AND LE SyYNDICAT NATIONAL 
DES TRAVAILLEURS DE L’AMIANTE DE 
JoHNSON’Ss Company Inc. (NATIONAL 
SYNDICATE OF ASBESTOS WORKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1950, to December 31, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one between 
Asbestos Corporation Limited and Le Syndi- 
eat National des Travailleurs de L’Amiante 
de L’Asbestos Corporation Limited Ine., 
summarized above. 


AsBestos, P.Q—CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLB 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND JOINTLY THE 
Synpicat NATIONAL DE L’AMIANTE 
D’Aspestos INC., AND THE FEDERATION 
NATIONALE DES EMPLOYEES DE L’INDUS- 
TRIE MINIERE, INC. 


Agreement, following provincial concilia- 
tion, to be in effect from February 1, 1950, 
to January 31, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. Each new 
employee at time of employment will be 
notified of the existence of this agreement 
and that the union is the exclusive bargain- 
ing agent. There shall be no discrimina- 
tion, intimidation, interference, restraint or 
coercion against any employee because of 
membership or non-membership in the union. 


Check-off: the company shall, for the dura- 
tion of this agreement, deduct union dues 
monthly from the wages of all employees who 
so authorize and remit same to the union. 


Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Overtime 
at time and one-half will be paid for work 
in excess of 8 hours in any 24-hour period, 
or 48 hours in any work-week, whichever 
results in greater pay, provided that, when 
a shift of more than 8 hours is established 
by agreement in order to permit completion 
of a 48-hour work-week in less than 6 full 
working days, the overtime rate will be paid 
only for hours worked in excess of such 
longer shift. Time and one-half will also 
be paid for work on Sundays and on 5 
specified holidays; an additional 4 specified 
holidays are paid holidays (The 1948 
agreement did not provide for any paid 
holidays), and work on these will be paid 
for at double time and one-half: If an 
employee is called back to work or reports 
on call-duty on a Sunday or holiday he shall 
receive a minimum “of 4 hours at straight 
time or pay for the hours worked at the 
appropriate rate, whichever is greater. 

Vacations with pay: after 1 year’s con- 
tinuous service 1 week, after 3 years’ con- 
tinuous service 2 weeks and after 25 years’ 
continuous service 3 weeks (The 1948 agree- 


ment provided for 1 week after 1 year’s and 
2 weeks after 5 years’ continuous service). 
There will be a general plant shutdown in 
June or July, 1950, and it is intended that 
all vacations will be taken during this period. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
Mining department, open pit—electric shovel 
operator $1.33; gas shovel operator $1.20; 
grader operator $1.09; haulage truck oper- 
ator, blaster $1.10; connector, tamper $1.07; 
jack bit grinder, powder magazine man, 
primary driller, primary loader $1.02; black- 
smith $1.04; bulldozer operator $1.09 and 
$1.13; pumpman 99 cents; yard labour, 
starting 95 cents, after 6 months 96 cents; 
shovel fitter $1.14; shovel repairmen $1.05 
and $1.09; welder $1.18. Railway depart- 
ment—freight conductor $1.17; electric loco. 
engineer $1.26, freight engineer $1.29, brake- 
men $1.02 to $1.05; freight fireman Siise 
other firemen $1.09; car repairmen $1.02 and 
$1.07; locomotive fitter $1.13; carpenter 
$1.11; motor: mechanic $1.29; weighmaster, 
dumper $1.02; trackmen 96 to 99 cents. 
Milling department—baggers 95 cents; sewers, 
shippers 99 cents; belt conveyor attendant 
98 cents; cone crusher attendant, fiberizer 
attendant, inventory checker $1.01; cottrell 
operator $1.06; dryer fireman, fibre storage 
attendant $1; feeder 96 cents and $1; fibre 
picker janitor 95 cents: lift truck operator, 
pay loader operator $1.09; crushermen 99 
cents and $1; XZ mill operator $1.03; mill- 
wright $1.05 to $1.11; tinsmiths $1.05 and 
$1.10; bricklayer $1.20. Mine department, 
underground—blaster $1.16; brakeman, 
crusherman $1.11; diamond driller $1.21; 
deckman $1; drill fitter, hoistman (surface) 
$1.13; dryman, labourer (surface) 95 cents; 
rigger, loader operator, mobile crane oper- 
ator $1.15; mucker $1.02; nipper, scoop- 
mobile operator $1.05; powderman, tippleman 
$1.09: pumpman $1.06; steel worker $1.12 
and $1.17, helper $1.03; skip tender topman 
$1.17; trackman $1.03. Apprentices—first 
year 81 cents, second year 87 cents, third 
year 94 cents, fourth year $1, thereafter 
trade rate. The above rates represent a 10 
cents per hour increase over the 1948 rates; 
no collective agreement was signed for the 
period February 1, 1949, to January 31, 1950. 
To the above rates will be added, for the 
duration of the present agreement, a cost- 
of-living bonus of 40 cents per week for 
every increase of one full point above 159-6 
(index figure for January, 1949) in the 
Bureau of Statistics’ “Cost-of-Living Index”; 
in the event that the index should exceed 
165-6, the cost-of-living bonus is to be 
adjusted downward on the same basis. The 
bonus shall be calculated on a daily basis 
and shall apply only to normal working days 
and to paid holidays. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure, apprenticeship plan and 
safety of employees. 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 


Winnipec, MAn.—Curistix, BRowN AND 
ComMPANY LIMITED AND UNITED BAKERY 
AND CONFECTIONERY WORKERS, LOCAL 
476. 

Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1949, to October 16, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one pre- 


viously in effect (L.G., May, 1949, p. 598), 
with the following changes:— 

Hours of work for production staff are 
reduced from 45 to 44 hours per week—9 
hours per day Monday through Thursday, 8 
hours on Friday. Overtime is paid at time 
and one-half for work in excess of above 
hours. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
females—machine operator 87 cents; general 
operator 60 to 76 cents; males—machine 
captain, ovenman $1.07; assemblyman $1.02; 
assistant mixers 97 cents to $1.07; mechanics 
$1.10 to $1.25; day engineer $1.05, engineer 
watchman 95 cents, general 77 to 97 cents; 
shipper $45.80 per week, assistant shipper 
$30.80 to $40 per week, deliveryman $44.80 
per week. Starting and step-up rates: for 
females and boys under 18 years 60 cents, 
increased to 62 cents after one month, to 64 
cents after 2 months and to 68 cents after 
4 months; for males 77 cents, increased to 80 
cents after one month, to 83 cents after 2 
months and to 87 cents after 4 months; for 
agency and shipping branch $30.80 per week, 
increased to $32 per week after one month, 
to $33.20 after 2 months and to $35.40 after 
4 months. Additional raises based on merit 
will be granted. At the end of 12 months 
actually worked time for the company 
employees shall reach the maximum of their 
classification. The above rates represent a 
general increase of 5 cents per hour over the 
previous rates. 


Textiles and Clothing 


Kineaston, ONT.—CANADIAN INDUSTRIES Lp. 
(NyLon Division) AND UNITED MINE 
Workers oF AMERICA, DISTRICT 50, 
CANADIAN CHEMICAL DIVISION, LocaL 
13160. 

Agreement to be in effect from December 
12, 1949, to December 11, 1950. Hither party 
may, on 10 clear days’ notice in writing, 
require the other party to enter into nego- 
tiations for the renewal of the agreement 
within 2 months prior to the expiry date 
and both parties shall thereupon enter into 
such negotiations in good faith. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 


and summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE, 
March, 1948, p. 188, with the following 
changes :— 


Check-off: both parties agree to a voluntary 
irrevocable check-off of union dues. . 

Paid holidays: the 8 statutory holidays 
observed are now paid holidays provided that 
an employee does not refuse to work on such 
holidays when required or scheduled to do 
so and that he is not absent without, good 
cause on the scheduled working day imme- 
diately preceding or succeeding such holiday. 
Tf an employee is required to work on a 
paid holiday, he shall be paid double time 
provided he is entitled to the paid holiday; 
otherwise he shall be paid time and one-half. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
Production department—package preparation 
and winding service operator 65 cents; 
doubling operator, sizing operator, scale 
clerk, uptwist inspector and spooling oper- 
ator, 77 cents; coning operator and final 
inspector 81 cents; operator instructor, 
winding, 86 cents, spinning and twisting 
$1.09; upgrader and reinspector 86 cents; 
carton preparation, inspection service, pack- 
age preparation service and staple service 
operators and shipping trucker 88 cents; 


drawtwist service and shipping operators and 
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baler 92 cents; staple creel and uptwist 
operators 96 cents; solution operator $1; 
drawtwist and staple operators $1.04; spin- 


ning operators and spinning day man $1.09;. 


Dowtherm and Inert gas, polymer casting 
and polymer preparation operators $1.16. 
Technical department—77 cents to $1.16. 
Works engineering department—carpenter, 
electrician, instrument mechanic, mechanic, 
pipefitter: first class $1.28, second class $1.14, 
third class $1.01; bulldozer operator and 
textile guide inspector $1.07; cement finisher 
$1.14; gardener, labourer, textile machine 
cleaner 92 cents; janitor 88 cents; insulation 
mechanic $1.22; machinist, first class $1.28, 
second class $1.14; oiler, first class $1.07, 
second class 96 cents; painter, first class 
$1.22, second class $1.07; sheet metal worker 
$1.22; shops helper 96 cents; stationary 
engineer 96 cents to $1.31; textile mechanic, 
first class $1.22, second class $1.14, third 
class $1.01; welder, first class $1.28, second 
class $1.14. Personnel department—chef, 
first class $1.16, second class $1.04; cook 86 
cents, assistant cook 81 cents; cafeteria night 
man 96 cents; cafeteria server, days 68 cents, 
shift 72 cents, shift helper 68 cents. Office 
department—station wagon driver and stores 
attendant $1; truck driver and_ stores 
receiver $1.04; stores material handler 88 
cents. 


Wood Products 


PEMBROKE, ONT.—PEMBROKE SHOOK MILLS 
LIMITED AND THE NATIONAL UNION OF 
WoopworkKers, LOcAL 13. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 9, 
1950, to October 27, 1950. Hither party may 
begin negotiations for a new agreement 30 
days before the expiry date. The company 
recognizes the union as the certified bargain- 
ing representative for all eligible employees. 
There shall be no discrimination, coercion, 
restraint or intimidation because of member- 
ship or non-membership in any lawful asso- 
ciation or union. 

Union security: all employees presently 
members of the union in good standing will 
remain members in good standing during the 
life of this agreement. Each member shall 
have 2 weeks immediately following the 
expiry date of this agreement to withdraw 
his membership if he so desires. No 
employee shall be considered a member of 
the union until he has had 3 months’ con- 
tinuous service with the company. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly, for the duration of this 
agreement, from the pay of all eligible 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union. 


Hours: the regular working week shall be 
48 hours with such additional hours as may 
be mutually agreed upon within the regula- 
tions of the Department of Labour. On 
request of the company the union agrees to 
consider extending working hours of any one 
or more departments up to 55 hours per 
week at standard rates, if such action will 
benefit plant production, customer require- 
ments and the employees as a whole. A 
decision by the union so to increase hours 
or to work on a legal holiday shall be con- 
sidered binding on all employees concerned. 
Overtime at time and one-half shall be paid 
for all work (except emergency repairs) 
required to be done in excess of the 48- 
hours or the standard working week and for 
work done on Sundays and on 7 specified 
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holidays. Overtime rates are not applicable 
to employees engaged in maintenance, power 
and service departments, and whose work 
hours are governed by conditions over which . 
the company cannot exercise control, such as 
log handling. The opportunity of sharing 
overtime work shall be made equally avail- 
able to all those normally performing that 
work. Employees will be granted one 10- 
minute rest period each day except Saturday. 

Vacations with pay: after 1 year of con- 
tinuous service 1 week, after. 5 years 1 week 
and 1 day, after 10 years 1 week and 2 days, 
after 15 years 1 week and 83 days, after 20 
years 1 week and 4 days and after 25 years 
2 weeks. Matters pertaining to computation 
of pay for one week vacations shall be as 
per government regulations. 


Wage rates: the existing schedule of job 
classifications and wage rates shall be a part 
of this agreement and is to be maintained 
during the life of this agreement. Where 
females are employed on jobs heretofore 
performed by men and they can perform same 
unassisted they shall receive equal pay for 
equal work. The existing schedule of job 
ratings and incentives shall remain effective 
during the life of this agreement subject to 
change as changes in equipment and manu- 
facturing procedures warrant. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the safety and 
health of employees. 


BriTIsH CoLuMBIA Coast REGION—CERTAIN 
FirMS ENGAGED IN MANUFACTURING OF 
RovucH AND DrEessED LUMBER, PLyWwoop, 
VENEER, BOXES, SHINGLES, Doors, ETC. 
AND INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF 
AMERICA. 


The agreements summarized above under 
“Logging” apply also to a number of com- 
panies engaged in manufacturing above 
products. 


SOUTHEASTERN INTERIOR (CRANBROOK) ARBA, 
B.C.—CerrtTatIn LUMBER AND OTHER Woop 
Propucts MANUFACTURERS AND INTER- 
NATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA. 


__The agreements summarized above under 
“Logging” apply also to a number of com- 
panies engaged in the above operations, 


SouTHERN INTERIOR (KAMLOOPS AND 
KerLowna) ArEA, B.C.—CERTAIN LUMBER 
AND OTHER Woop Propucts MANv- 
FACTURERS AND INTERNATIONAL Woop- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA. 


The agreements summarized above under 
“Logging” apply also to a number of com- 
panies engaged in the above operations. 


NorTHERN INTERIOR AREA, B.C.—CERTAIN 
LUMBER AND OTHER Woop Propucts 
MANUFACTURERS AND INTERNATIONAL 
WoopWOoORKERS OF AMERICA. 


The} agreements summarized above under 
“Logging” apply also to a number of com- 
panies engaged in the above operations. 


Metal Products 


HAMILTON, OnT.—ROBERTSON-IRWIN LIMITED 
AND UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 4166. 

Agreement to be in effect from December 
7, 1949, to December 7. 1950. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole bargaining 
agent for all eligible employees. 


——— 


—— 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly from the earnings of employees who 
so authorize union dues and to remit same 
to the union. The authorization shall be 
irrevocable for the duration of this agree- 
ment. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime at time and one- 
half shall be paid for the first 4 hours 
worked in excess of any regular working 
shift and for the first 8 hours worked on 
Saturdays (except where a shift ends or 
starts on Saturday), double time thereafter 
and for work on Sundays and on 8 specified 
paid holidays (previously only 6 holidays 
were paid for), except where a shift ends 
or starts on a Sunday or a statutory holiday 
and involves working 4 or fewer hours on 
such day. 

Vacations with pay: one week in accor- 
dance with the Hours of Work and Vacations 
with Pay Act 1944 as amended and the 
regulations established thereunder to all 
employees covered by this agreement; in 
addition, employees with 2 years’ continuous 
service will be granted one day’s, employees 
with 3 years’ service 2 days’ and employees 
with 4 years’ service 3 days’ vacation pay. 
Employees with 5 or more years’ service will 
be granted 2 weeks’ vacation with pay. 

Hourly wage rates: power shear operators 
$1.02 to $1.22; press brake operators $1.07 
to $1.27; punch press operators 97 cents to 
$1.17; powerroll operator, circular shear and 
flange operator, angle roll operator, rol) 
corrugator operator, burner, spotwelder, 
painter, handyman $1.07 to $1.17; welders 
97 cents to $1.27; culvert operator $1.05 to 
$1.25; assembler and fitter $1.02 to $1.12, 
helper 97 cents to $1.07; general factory help 
92 cents to $1.02; warehouseman, shipping 
and receiving helpers, truck drivers 97 
cents to $1.07; master maintenance mechanic 
$1.27 to $1.37; maintenance mechanics, main- 
tenance electricians $1.07 to $1.27; die 
setters $1.25 to $1.45; Ford truck operator 
$1.04 to $1.14; tank tester $1.02 to $1.12. 
In practically all cases the above rates rep- 
resent an increase of 5 cents per hour over 
the rates previously in effect. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and safety of employees. 


Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


Aspesros, P.Q—CANADIAN J OHNS-MANVILLE 
ComMPANY LIMITED AND JOINTLY THE 
SynprcaAtT NaTIoNAL DE L’AMIANTE 
D’ASBESTOS INC. AND THE FEDERATION 
NATIONALE DES EMPLOYES DE L’ INDUSTRIE 
MInNIERE INC. 


The agreement summarized above under 
“Mining” applies also to the “Canadian 
Products Division” except for wage rates. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
Paper department—back tender $1.11, third 
hand $1.02, fourth hand_ 99 cents, baler 
operator, rag cutter 95 cents; beater 
engineer $1.13; beater 97 cents to $1.04; 
machine tender $1.24; oiler $1.01; wood 
chipper operator $1. Roofing department— 
coaters $1.03 and $1.05; drum man, packer 
and tier, take-off man $1.01; filler man, 
trucker (hand) 95 cents; Merrill process 
man $1.03; saturator $1.06; shingle chopper 
operator $1.10; silo man $1.04; splicer 99 
cents; winder operator $1.02; .wrapper 98 
cents. Pipe covering department—band saw 
operator $1.01; corrugator cutter, liner cutter 


99 cents, corrugator operator $1.05; packer 
$1.01 and $1.03; sawmen 99 cents to $1.04; 
stitcher 96 cents; trucker and miscellaneous 
helper 95 cents. Rigid shingles department 
—bundler (automatic) $1.02; die man $1.07; 
dry mix operator $1.06, helper $1; ground 
scrap operator 99 cents; punch press oper- 
ators $1.04 and $1.06; punch press racker 
$1.03 and $1.04; sorter, veneer man $1.03. 
Maintenance department—boiler fireman 
$1.06; carpenters $1.03 and $1.11; crate 
maker, painter $1.02; electricians $1.13 and 
$1.22; machinists $1.10 and $1.18; ribbon die 
maker $1.07; saw filer $1.10; steam fitters, 
tinsmiths $1.05 and $1.10; welders $1.14 and 
$1.18. Textile department—card operator, 
oiler $1.01; set up man $1.05; weavers (M) 
98 cents and $1.01. Factory general— 
labourer 95 cents; girls 82 cents; textile 
trainees (girls), first 4 weeks 74 cents, after 
4 weeks 82 cents. 


Toronto, ONT.—REXALL Drug COMPANY 
LIMireD AND INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL 
Workers’ Union, Locat 279. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
10, 1949, to December 9, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. 

Union security: both parties agree that it 
is desirable that all employees take advantage 
of the privilege of membership in the union. 
All future employees shall, as a condition of 
their employment, become members of the 
union upon completion of three months of 
continuous service and together with all 
present employees who are now, Or who may 
later become members of the union shall 
remain members in good standing during the 
life of the agreement as a condition of 
employment. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct, 
upon voluntary authorization, from the pay 
of each new employee after three months of 
continuous service his union initiation fee 
and thereafter monthly his union dues and to 
remit same to the union; the authorization 
is irrevocable. 

Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half shall be 
paid for work performed in excess of 8 hours 
on any standard work day or on the sixth 
and seventh days of an employee’s work week. 
There will be rest periods in the morning 
and afternoon of 10 minutes each. Employees 
will be granted 8 specified paid statutory 
holidays, provided they are not absent from 
work on the work day immediately preceding 
or the day immediately following the holi- 
day; if requested to work on any of the paid 
holidays employees shall be given equivalent 
time off with pay. 

Vacation with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks after 4 years’ service 
and 3 weeks after 25 years’ service. 

Wages: the wage rates in effect prior to 
December 10, 1949, are increased (except 
for beginners) by 7 cents per hour in the 
case of all males and by 3 cents in the case 
of all girls; in the case of piece work 3 
cents per hour are added to the base rate 
of 74 cents and an equivalent of 3 cents per 
hour to the piece rates. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the repeal of 
one, and the amendment of ten others. 
These include, in addition to those summar- 
ized below, the amendment of the agreement 
for barbers and hairdressers at Sherbrooke, 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
issue of January 21; the amendment of the 
agreements for barbers and hairdressers at 
Quebec, for the fine glove and the work 
glove industries in the province, published 
January 28; for garage and service station 
employees at Quebec in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 4; the amendment of the agreement 
for the building trades at Sherbrooke in 
the issue of February 11, and the amend- 
ment of the agreement for jewellers and 
clockmakers in the counties of Drummond, 
Arthabaska, etc. published February 18. 

A request for a new agreement for the 
building materials industry in the province 
and requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for the corrugated paper box 
industry in the province, for the printing 
trades at Quebec and for trade and office 
employees at Arvida were published Jan- 
uary 28. Requests for amendments to the 
agreements for retail stores at Chicoutimi, 
for the uncorrugated paper box industry at 
Quebec, for the building trades, and for 
truck drivers at Montreal were published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, issue of 
February 18. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessments on 
the parties. 


*JIn Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such appli- 
cation is published and 30 days are allowed fer the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement 
is administered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. Reference to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour Gazerre, January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GazettE monthly since June, 1934, 
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Manutacturing 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


UNCORRUGATED PAPER Box InpustTRy, Prov- 
INCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated January 25, 
and gazetted February 4, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec., 1947, p. 1802; Aug., 1948, p. 871; 
March, 1949, p. 301; Oct., p. 1246). 

The number of firms comprising the con- 
tracting parties of the first part is decreased 
by 2 firms which have discontinued the 
fabrication of paper boxes. 

New Year’s Day, provided employees work 
the regular working day preceding and the 
regular working day following, shall be 
observed as a paid holiday. 

Minimum hourly wage rates in zone 1 
(Montreal district) for female employees: 
set-up department—hand worker (first class) 
57 cents; hand worker (second class), cover- 
ing machine operator, staying machine oper- 
ator, Stoke & Smith machine operator, 
top-piece machine operator 51 cents; hand- 
fed machine table gummer, feeder (four- 
corner machine) 49 cents; folding department 
—stitcher operator 51 cents; feeder (auto- 
matic glueing machine), feeder (Brightwood 
machine), stripper, folder 49 cents; general 
—forelady 61 cents; tier 51 cents; operators 
of machines not classified above, division 
assembler, packer 49 cents. (The above rates 
are an increase of 4 cents per hour.) Basic 
hourly wage rates for female employees are 
from 40 cents during the first 6 months to 
48 cents per hour during the fourth 3 months. 
Minimum hourly wage rates in zone 1 for 
male employees: set-up department—circular 
saw operator, slitter operator 72 cents. end- 
piece operator (single) 77 cents (double) 80 
cents; four-corner stayer operator 84 cents; 
punch operator, feeder (four-corner machine) 
71 cents; scorer 88 cents; folding depart- 
ment—automatic glueing machine operator 91 
cents; Brightwood machine operator 84 cents; 
Colt press operator 81 cents; cylinder box 
press operator 86 cents; die maker 98 cents 
(assistant) 72 cents; feeder (Brightwood 
machine), feeder (Colt press), feeder 
(cylinder box press) 71 cents; stripper 68 
cents; general—foreman $1.10 (assistant) 96 
cents; bale press operator 70 cents; cutter 
on knife (first class) 84 cents; cutter on 
knife (second class), truck driver 74 cents; 
foreman (machinist) $1.06; machinist 88 
cents; maintenance and repairman 76 cents; 
shipper 83 cents; boiler fireman 67 cents. 
(The above rates represent in most cases an 
increase of 6 cents per hour.) Minimum 
hourly rate for stationary engineman remains 
unchanged at 78 cents. Minimum weekly 
wage rate for chief engineman (second class) 
is increased by 55 cents per week to $43.50; 
chief engineman (third class) $37.25 (an in- 
crease of 30 cents per week). Basic hourly 
wage rates for male employees are from 50 
cents per hour during the first 3 months to 
65 cents per hour during the fourth 3 months. 

Vacation in zone 1 (Montreal district): 
employees with 4 months of service or more 
for the same employer are entitled to a 
continued paid vacation of one-half day for 
each month of service up to one complete 
working week. Previously the minimum 
length of service was fixed at 6 months or 
more. 


Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MONTREAL. 

An Order in Council, dated February 8, 
and gazetted February 18, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between The 
Montreal Automobile Trade Association 
Limited, The Automobile Section of the 
Retail Mercants Association of Canada, Inc., 
The Canadian Automotive Wholesalers Asso- 
ciation, Eastern Division, Montreal, “L’ Asso- 
ciation canadienne des Distributeurs 
d’Essence, inc.”, and “L’Union independante 
des Employés de Garage.” Agreement to be 
in effect from February 18, 1950, to Feb- 
ruary 17, 1951, and’ thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 


The agreement governs employers, artisans | 


and wage-earners in garages, gasoline sta- 
tions, service stations, parking grounds, 
scrapping yards and machine shops. It does 
not apply to commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments, to establishments manufacturing 
motor vehicles or engaged in the assembling 
of parts used on new motor vehicles nor to 
public bus or truck transport concerns, inas- 
much as they limit their services exclusively 
to their own needs and do not work for 
public customers. 


Territorial jurisdiction is the Island of 
Montreal. 


Hours: for day and night journeymen and 
apprentices, 9 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 49- 
hour week; for garage day service men, 60 
hours per week distributed between 7 a.m. 
and 7 p.m.; garage night service men, 7 
hours per week distributed between 7 p.m. 
and 7 am. Service men in gasoline and 
service stations, 10 per day, 60 in a week. 
Night watchmen 72 per week. The weekly 
duration of work of service men (day or 
night) in garages, gasoline and service sta- 
tions shall not exceed 72 hours including 
overtime. (Hours for garage day service 
men and service men in gasoline or service 
stations are increased by 6 weekly; for garage 
night service men by 12 per week; other 
classifications unchanged.) 


Overtime: for day journeymen and appren- 
tices, time and one-half for all work in 
excess of 49 hours per week and for work 
between 7 p.m. and 11 p.m. from Monday to 
Friday inclusively and between 12 noon and 
5 pm. on Saturday; double time between 
11 p.m. and 7 a.m. from Monday to Saturday 
morning inclusively and after 5 p.m. on Sat- 
urday; for night journeymen and  appren- 
tices: time and one-half for work in excess 
of 49 hours per week and after 7 a.m. from 
Monday to Friday inclusively, double time 
between 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. Monday to Satur- 
day inclusively. For garage day service men: 
time and one-half for work in excess of 60 
hours per week and for all work performed 
after 7 p.m.; service men in gasoline and 
service stations: time and one-half for hours 
worked in excess of 60 per week between 
7 am. and 7 p.m. and from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m., 
thereafter, double time to 7 a.m. Double 
time is paid for work on Sundays and 6 
specified holidays, 3 of which are paid holi- 
days, to all employees except garage service 
men. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, bodymen, electricians, 
machinists, mechanics, carpenters, upholstery 
cleaners, upholstery makers, painters, letter- 
ing painters, radiator repairers, gas welders, 
electric welders, dyers, sheet metal workers, 
testers, glaziers and vulcanizers, etc. (day 


journeymen)—first class $1.05 per hour, 
second class 90 cents, third class 75 cents; 
night journeymen—first class $1.15 per hour, 
second class $1, third class 85 cents; appren- 
tices (day) from 40 cents per hour during 
the first 6 months to 65 cents in the third 
year; apprentices (night) from 45 cents per 
hour during the first 6 months to 75 cents 
in the third year. (Apprenticeship pre- 
viously completed only after 4 years.) 
Demolishers (less than 4 months’ experience 
in the automobile industry) 55 cents; all 
others 65 cents; garage day service men 55 
cents; garage day service men (less than 4 
months’ experience) 40 cents; garage night 
service men 60 cents; garage night service 
men (less than 4 months’ experience) 50 
cents; service men in gasoline and service 
stations 60 cents per hour. (In most cases 
the above rates are similar to those pre- 
viously in effect excepting day journeymen 
(first class) whose rates are increased 5 cents 
per hour, and demolishers whose rates are 
decreased 15 cents per hour). Night watch- 
men class A $36 per week and class B_$43.20 
per week are added classifications. Certain 
changes have been made in the above classifi- 
cations where more than one class of 
employee is concerned. 


Guaranteed weekly pay: journeymen, 
tradesmen and apprentices are guaranteed a 
minimum of 40 hours’ pay every week with 
the total hours of voluntary absence and for 
loss of time for being date to be deducted 
from this 40 hours’ guarantee. If, during a 
regular working week, there should be a 
holiday or holidays, other than the 6 already 
specified, the employer may, if he chooses, 
close his establishment and reduce the 40 
hours’ guarantee to 35 hours’ salary. All 
journeymen and apprentices called to work 
less than the regular day are entitled to 4 
hours’ pay at the regular rate. 


Vacation: 6 working days with pay annu- 
ally after one year’s service, one half-day for 
each calendar month of service to those 
employed less than one year; 2 continuous 
weeks with pay for employees with 5 or 
more years’ service. Wacation pay shall be 
equal to the wages an employee would have 
earned during his vacation period (if he is 
paid on a time basis) or 2 per cent of the 
wages earned during the period of service 
entitling him to his vacation (May 1-April 
30), if he is paid on any other basis. 

Provision is made for apprenticeship regu- 
lations and uniforms. 


Raripway Car AND Bus MANUFACTURING, 
MonrtTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated January 18, 
and gazetted January 28, repeals the Order 
in Council making this agreement obligatory 
and later amendments (L.G., Nov., 1948, p- 
1246; Feb., 1950, p. 209). 


Construction 


BuriLpine TRADES, HULL. 


An Order in Council, dated January 25, 
and gazetted February 4, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (d.Ge, 
Jan., 1950, p. 78) by providing that the 
territorial jurisdiction now comprises the 
counties of Hull, Gatineau, Papineau, 
Pontiac, Labelle and Temiscamingue. This 
area is divided into 2 zones: zone 1, the 
city of Hull and territory included in a 
radius of 10 miles from its limits; zone 2, 
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the county of Hull (with the exception of the 
city of Hull and territory included in a 
radius of 10 miles of its limits) and the 
counties of Gatineau, Papineau, Pontiac, 
Labelle and Temiscamingue. 

However, outside the cities and towns of 
zone 2, the decree applies only to construc- 
tion contracts amounting to $75,000 or more, 
wages and material included. 


Service 
Business and Personal 


TAVERN EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated February §8, 
and gazetted February 18, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Dec., 1946, p. 1774; Nov., 1948, p. 
1249 and previous issues). Agreement to be 
in effect from December 1, 1949 to December 
1, 1950, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 

This amendment provides for 7 specified 
paid holidays (unless such holiday falls on 
Sunday). In addition Ash Wednesday and 
polling day in the constituency where any 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include, in addition to 
those summarized below: a new schedule 
for the beauty culture industry at Swift 
Current, published in The Saskatchewan 
Gazette, issue of December 10, and the 
amendment of the schedule for the baking 
industry in the Prince Albert zone, pub- 
lished December 31. New schedules for the 
barbering industry in the Aurora and New- 
market zones; in the Bracebridge, Graven- 
hurst and Huntsville zones; in the Carleton 
Place and Perth zones; in the Brampton 
zone; in the Elora and Fergus zones; in 
the Midland, Penetanguishene, Port 
MeWNicoll and Victoria Harbour zones and 
in the North Bay zone were published in 
The Ontario Gazette, issue of January 28. 
The amendment of the schedule for the 
barbering industry in Saskatchewan was 
published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, 
issue of February 4, 1950. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, SYDNEY. 


An Order in Council, dated January 5, 
and gazetted January 25, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for carpenters at 
Sydney to be in effect until May 31, 1950, 
a thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 
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Federal, Provincial or Municipal election is 
being held shall be considered as holidays 
with pay but an employer may require his 
employees to do the usual cleaning work in 
the tavern. (No holidays provided for 
previoulsy.) 

Minimum wage rates: employees paid by 
the week—-barman $35; waiter $27; appren- 
tice or beginner $20; employees paid by the 
hour—barman 65 cents; waiter 50 cents; 
apprentice or beginner 40 cents. (The rates 
shown above represent increases ranging 
from $2 to $5 per week for weekly rated 
employees and for hourly rated employees 
from 6 to 10 cents per hour). Barmen 
(assistant) $32 per week or in the case of 
employment by the hour 60 cents is an added 
classification. Occasional employees are 
entitled to a minimum of 2 hours’ pay per 
call according to the wage scale determined 
for his category of employment or a minimum 
of 45 cents per hour. 

Guaranteed weekly wage: in the case of 
employment by the hour, the wages for 50 
hours of work per week is guaranteed and 
shall be paid to regular employees of either 
category even if such employees worked less 
than 50 hours during the week. 


*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alherta— 
legislation provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is for 
the purpose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of nego- 
tiating minimum rates of wages and maximum hours 
of work. A schedule of wages and hours of labour 
drawn up at such a conference, if the Minister 
considers that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council in all the zones desig- 
nated by the Minister. The Minister may also 
establish an advisory committee for every zone 
to which a schedule applies to assist in carrying 
out the provisions of the Act and the regulations. 

Summaries of these Acts and amendments have 
been published in the Lasour Gazette, as follows: 
Nova Scotia—Industrial Standards Act, in issues 
of July, 1936, p. 604, August, 1937, p. 861, July, 
1939, page 671, August, 1946, p. 1102, July, 1948, p. 
749; New Brunswick—Industrial Standards Act, in 
issues of October, 1939, p. 996, August, 1941, p. 956, 
December, 1944, p. 1551, December, 1948, p. 1434; 
Ontario—Industrial Standards Act, in issues of June, 
1935, p. 534, May, 1936, p. 410, May, 1937, p. 505, 
May, 1938, p. 501, June 1939 p. 574 August, 1948, 
p. 890, August, 1949, p. 999; Manitoba—Fair Wages 
Act, Part II, in the issues of May, 1938, p. 499, 
June, 1939, p. 570, February, 1941, p. 137, June, 1942, 
p. 696, June, 1946, p. 826; Saskatchewan—Indus- 
trial Standards Act, in the issues of June, 1937, 
p. 635, May, 1938, p. 507, June, 1939, p. 581, June, 
1940, p. 559, June, 1948, p. 627; Alberta—Industrial 
Standards Act in issues of June, 1935, p. 534, June, 
1936, p. 501, June, 1937, p. 640, June, 1938, p. 633, 
June, 1939, p. 567. (This Act was changed to 
Alberta Labour Act in 1947), June, 1947, p. 837. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
performed in excess of 8 hours per day and 
for all time worked in excess of 7 hours on 
shift work; double time for work on Satur- 
day, Sunday and 8 specified holidays. The 
vacation pay of 2 cents per hour is not 
included in calculating overtime pay. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for journey- 
men carpenters are increased by 5 cents to 
$1.35 per hour. As noted below an addi- 
tional 2 cents per hour is paid as vacation 
pay. Apprentices shall receive 683 cents per 
hour during the first 500 hours to $1.23 
during the eighth 1,000 hours. When neces- 
sary to work 2 or more shifts in 24 hours, 
workers employed between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. 
shall reecive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 
The advisory committee may fix a lower rate 
of wages for handicapped workers. 

Vacation: 2 cents per hour is added to 
the minimum hourly rate in lieu of vacation 
with pay. . 

Apprentices are governed in regard to 
hours, overtime and holidays the same as 
journeymen. 


ONTARIO 
Manufacturing 
Textiles and Clothing 


MEN’s AND Boys’ CLorHine INDUSTRY, PRov- 
INCE OF ONTARIO. 


An Order in Council, dated January 13, 
and published in The Ontario Gazette, Jan- 
uary 28, makes binding throughout the 
Province of Ontario the terms of a_ new 
schedule governing the men’s and _ boys’ 
clothing industry from February 7, 1950, 
“during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 40-hour week in the 
counties of Halton, Ontario, Peel, Went- 
worth and York; 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, 
or 9 per day Monday through Thursday, 8 
on Fridays, a 44-hour week in either case, 
in all other parts of Ontario. 


Overtime and work on 8 specified holidays 
(an increase of one) is payable at the rates 
shown in the accompanying table. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: see table on 
page 521. 

The advisory committee is. authorized to 
fix a lower minimum rate for persons only 
partly subject to the provisions of this 
schedule or who are handicapped. 


Men’s AND Boys’ Hat Anp Cap Inpustry, 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


An Order in Council, dated January 26, . 


and gazetted February 11, makes binding the 
terms of a first schedule for the men’s. and 
boys’ hat and cap industry in the province 
of Ontario, to be in effect from February 21, 
1950, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. 

Overtime: work performed at any time 
other than during the regular working 
periods is payable at the rate of time and 
one-quarter; double time on Good Friday and 
Labour Day. Except for one hour Monday 
to Thursday inclusive no overtime work shall 
be done without a permit from the advisory 
committee. 
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Minimum hourly wage rates: class A 
(cutter) 833 cents; class B_ (operator, 
machine) 773 cents; class C (blocker) 61 


cents; class D (lining maker, machine) 51 
cents; class E (hand finisher) 43 cents; 
class F (general hand) 42 cents. 

The advisory committee is authorized to 
fix a lower minimum rate of wages for 
employees whose work is only partly subject 
to the terms of the schedule, who perform 
work included in more than one classifica- 
tion of employees or who are handicapped. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Manufacturing 


Fur and Leather Products 


SHOE REPAIRERS, REGINA. 


An Order in Council, dated December 13, 
and gazetted December 24, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Oct., 1947, p. 1476). This amendment 
to come into force January 2, 1950. 

Minimum weekly wage rates for inexperi- 
enced employees are increased by $2.50 per 
week and their rates are now $21 per week 
during first 6 months to $25 during the third 
6 months, thereafter $27.50 per week. 


ALBERTA 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS, CALGARY. 


An Order in Council, dated December 23, 
and gazetted January 14, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for bakers in 
Calgary, to be in effect from January 24, 
1950, to January 23, 1951, or thereafter, 
“during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, 43 in a week for all 
employees (male or female). Weekly hours 
are reduced by 2. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all time 
worked in excess of the maximum standard 
hours and for work on 9 specified paid 
holidays (an increase of 1) provided one day 
off in lieu thereof is not allowed within 7 
days of such holiday. Holidays with pay 
shall only be granted provided employees 
work the full working day preceding and the 
full working day following said holiday. No 
overtime work shall be performed without 
the permission of the advisory committee. 

Minimum weekly wage rates for male and 
female employees: ovenmen, doughmen, cake 
bakers $44.50; dividermen, mouldermen, bench 
hands $42; assistant doughmen, assistant 
ovenmen, assistant mouldermen, assistant 
dividermen $34.50 per week plus $1 per week 
increase every 6 months to $38.50; bread 
racker $30.50 per week plus $1 per week 
increase every 6 months to $34.50 per week; 
head shipper $37.50; assistant $32.50; wrap- 
ping machine operator (in charge) $34.50; 
assistant $32.50; mechanics $39.50; mainten- 
ance men $36.50; janitors, cleaners and pan 
washers $31.50 per week plus $1 per week 
increase every 6 months to $34.50; appren- 
tices $24.50 during the first 6 months to 
$38.50 during the eighth 6 months, thereafter 
$42 per week. ¥ 

Minimum wage rates for female employees: 
female help in bread shop—rackers, bread 
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wrappers, cake machine wrappers $26.50 per 
week during the first 3 months, thereafter 
$29.50; female help in cake shop on bench 
work—cookie and doughnut machine oper- 
ators $24.50 during the first 6 months to 
$28.50 during the second 6 months, thereafter 
$32.50; cake depositor operator $27.50 during 
the first 6 months to $31.50 during the second 
6 months, thereafter $35.50; female help in 
cake shop—wrappers, finishers, packers, box 
makers and liners $24.50 per week plus $1 
per week increase every 6 months to $31.50. 
The foregoing rates, except those for female 
employees (whose rates remain unchanged), 
represent an increase of $6.50 per week 
(L.G., Jan., 1949, p. 68). The following new 
classifications are added: checkers and 
packers (female) $28 per week during the 
first 3 months, thereafter $31; receiver 
$36.50; machine pan greaser $36.50. Employees 
performing work between the hours of 9 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. are entitled to extra compensa- 
tion of 5 cents per hour. The minimum rate 
of wages for temporary or part-time employees 
(male or female) employed on an hourly or 
daily basis shall be 10 cents per hour over 
the single hourly rate of weekly employees. 
If consecutive hours worked are less than 4, 
employees shall be paid for 4 hours at the 
above rate. The rate of wages for foremen 
to exceed that of ovenmen or doughmen. 

Graduated wage increases shall be deter- 
mined as of the original date of employment 
with the company. 

Vacations: 2 weeks with pay (to be com- 
puted in accordance with existing Provincial 
Government Legislation) for employees who 
have one or more years of continuous service 
with their employers. In the event of ter- 
mination of services the employees shall 
receive wages in lieu of vacation as governed 
by the above legislation. 

Uniforms, if required by the company, shall 
be supplied to employees free of cost. 


Apprenticeship regulations are set forth in 
this schedule. 


BAKERY SALESMEN, CALGARY. 


An Order in Council, dated December 23, 
and gazetted January 14, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for bakery sales- 
men, service men and stablemen at Calgary, 
to be in effect from January 24, 1950, to 
January 23, 1951, thereafter, “during 
pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 in a week for sales- 
men, service men and stablemen. For bakery 
salesmen hours shall not extend beyond 7 p.m. 
on week days and 2 p.m. on Wednesdays 
except in the case of certain special delivery 
services. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
performed in excess of the regular working 
hours and for 8 specified paid holidays when 
one day in lieu thereof is not allowed within 
30 days of such holiday. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: experienced 
salesmen a minimum guarantee of $42 per 
week; service men, stablemen $41.50; assistant 
stableman, inexperienced salesmen (first 2 
months) $38. (The rate for experienced 
salesmen remains unchanged: for other classi- 
fications the rates represent increases ranging 
from $2.50 to $3 per week.) 

Vacation: 2 weeks’ vacation for all 
employees who have completed one or more 
years of continuous service with their 
employers. Vacation pay shall be computed 
in accordance with existing Provincial Govy- 
ernment Legislation. In the event of ter- 
mination of services the employees shall 
receive wages in lieu of vacation as governed 
by the above legislation. 

Uniforms shall be supplied at the employer’s 
expense but must be cleaned and kept in 
repair by the employee. 


(Continued from page 426.) 


continued excellent markets for lumber and pulp and paper, have meant a 
steady and substantial decline in the number of job seekers; since the 
middle of February, about 20,000 have returned to work. In Quebec and 
the Maritime provinces, the end of hauling has meant a net increase in the 
number of job seekers, exclusive of those claiming supplementary benefits. 
In Newfoundland, March is the month of heaviest unemployment. The 
provincial government’s winter works program has been terminated, other 
construction work is at a standstill, and fishing does not begin until the 
end of April. In Ontario, the increase in production in many manufac- 
turing industries has created new job openings, but these have not been 
sufficient to offset the decline of employment in the logging industry, and 
the layoffs in the Windsor area in.the automobile and parts industry 
resulting from a strike in the United States. The Prairie region shows 
little net change, although some hiring is being done on the farms in 
preparation for spring planting, and work on the pipe line in Alberta is 
beginning. 

Employment in Canada has not been adversely affected by any 
large scale Canadian strikes, although early in April a major one was 
threatening in the automobile industry. On April 2, the workers in the~ 
Ford Motor Company plant in Windsor took a preliminary strike vote, and 
a strike scheduled for April 12 was averted only at the last moment. The 
union voted to accept the company’s offer of a $55 a month pension, which 
was also the amount recommended by the Ontario conciliation board. 
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MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES AND OVERTIME RATES IN THE MEN’S 
AND BOYS’ CLOTHING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


Class 


Minimum Rates 


Overtime Rates 


I—Coats, Vests and Pants (other than odd pants)— 

EZ Ontter ANG MUAU KOI e eeects sate et fee segcsies asi 
B—Head operator (coats), first operator (vests)..... 
Ge ST rimmen wee. wade: daoaieh: Mlthlew le terete oe 3G 
D—Pocket maker (coats and pants), edgetaper, 

seamer (pants), second operator (vests)... ... 
——Finish presser and fitter (coats), leg and bottom 

presser (pants), finish presser (vests).......-. 
F—Shaper, under-baster, top collar baster, edge 


baster by hand (coats), top stitcher (pants). ..| 


G—Lining maker, edge stitcher, joiner and pocket 
tacker, shoulder joiner, gorget sewer, examin- 
ing brusher, dart sewer (coats), lining maker 
(pants), waistband operator (pants), top 
presser (pants), fitter (vests)..........+++++++ 

H—Seam or under presser (vests)......-----+++e+0-- 

J—Alteration tailor (coats, vests and pants)........ 
T= Chop pots... eet teat tte ie la wie ate = ete 

K—Edge presser and seam or under presser (coats)... 

L—Lining baster, facing baster by hand, collar setter, 
shoulder and under collar baster, edge baster 
machine (all on coats), pocket maker and 
outside seamer on boys’ longs, shorts and 
bloomers and lining stitcher, boys’ shorts, 
(EIN peice Aew cee Pec ap eer ati PAM ICSC One hoe Oran ED 

M=—Tiry-on! baster src. ie jas He Seki ke eeleieivts's «else ele 

N—Seam presser (pants).........2+eseee eee eee eee 

- ©O—Finish presser on boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers 

PES Aasistant tMOLIMCLs ooo e ves wanes eWereneomnenr sees 

Q—Sleeve maker, buttonhole maker (machine), 
special machine operator, lapel and collar 
padder, armhole serger, fitter (pants), trim- 
ming maker (pants), lining and back maker 
(vests), third operator and baster (vests)..... 

R—Separator of coats and vests.........-+++-++++++> 

S—Canvas maker hand, separator (pants).........-- 

T—Ticket pocket maker, canvas baster by machine 
and hand, facing and bottom tacker, facing 
baster by machine, finisher (coats), finisher 
(pants and vests), buttonhole maker by hand, 
special machine operator (pants), button 
sewer, buttonhole tacker, canvas maker by 
machine, cleaner and basting puller, busheler 
on pants and general helper............-+-++++ 

U—Binder, bottom trimmer (pants), pocket piecer 
(vests), and thread marker..........-.++++-+ 


II—Manufacture of Odd Pants— 

PSEC ittenOl TRALKOD is dis.c mee ale aomdadycas deine ete ee 
B—Trimmer or lining marker, pocket maker, inside 
and crotch seamer, outside seamer.......--- 
C—Leg presser and lining or top stitcher........---- 
D—Top presser, lining sewer, hip pocket cutter...... 
18 SO Yo gale orale WASSUP OOO Oe DR t eo ce oe C Rania 
¥F—Pocket maker, lining sewer, stitcher and presser 
on boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers....-.---- 
G—Layer-up, fly sewer.......5.-sscseeee eee e ee neee ss 
H—Fitter, seam presser, facing operator, curtain. 
maker, buttonhole maker on odd pants and 

seamer on boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers... 
[Assistant trimmer, cuff presser and waistband 
ODOESCOL sie leeds nin myenal Ove raed oicha 6 vies % Rinne eb wen * * 
J—Pocket serger, bar tacker, fly maker, button 
sewer, loop maker, buttonhole tacker, cuff 
machine operator, ticket sewer, examiner and 

CICHTCL AT aR caters hs che ideale wee ae S 


56142—73 


per Hour per Hour 

Counties Counties J 

of Halton, of Halton, 

Ontario, | Rest of || Ontario, | Rest of 
Peel, Province Peel, Province 
Went- Went- 

worth and worth and 
York York 
$ $ $ 
1.193 1.044 1.57 1.37 
1.13 .99 1.47 1.283 
1.11} 975 1.45 1.27 
1.05 .92 i Wess} 1.18 
1.02 .89 1.303 1.14 
973 855 1.24 1.08 
884 774 1.10 97% 
853 .75 1.06 .925 
84 MRS 3 1.034 91 
.83 od oy 1.02 .89 
80 .70 974 853 
lk 68 94 82 
. 764 67 .92 81 
we . 64 87 .76 
ay Gu 62 84 BY: 
67 2004 78 .68 
644 564 74 .65 
63 55 NT2 63 
603 53 68 60 
58 505 643 56 
54 414 583 51 
1.034 903 1.40 1,23 
.95 .83 1.275 1.12 
.89 .78 1.183 1.033 
.79 69 1.034 91 
«724 635 94 82 
.67 .583 853 75 
62 54 .78 68 
56 49 69 .60 
55 48 673 .59 
50 434 60 523 
49 43 584 ay 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain from 
the Department of Labour schedules setting 
forth the current wage rates for the different 
classifications of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are there- 
upon included by the department concerned 
in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour Gazerte for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During January 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of January the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 112 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and con- 
struction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 84 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules are 
available to trade unions or other bona fide 
interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
and subcontractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where, during 
the continuance of the work such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation, 
by agreements between employers and 
employees in the district or by changes in 
prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were 
awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the 
district :— 


: No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
~ Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. . . 6.798  $16,537,255.39 
Post Offices . ss sss 16 143,028.91 
Public Works. .. . 4 94,740.00 
TRA O81 nl oy OBE eet 2 1,132.65 
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LABOUR LAW 


Recent Regulations Under 
Provincial Legislation 


In British Columbia, a new minimum wage order has been rssued 
covering the undertaking business in certain urban districts for 
which a minimum of $33 a week is set. [Manitoba has revised 
the apprenticeship rules for another trade, that of automobile 
repair and internal combustion engine mechanics, to provide for 
pre-apprenticeship training and to raise minimum rates of pay 
during the apprenticeship period. 


British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Act 


Effective from March 1, two new sections 
added to the general regulations under this 
Act by an Order in Council of January 8, 
gazetted February 9, provide that when 
an overdue premium is paid, unless the 
Hospital Insurance Commissioner orders 
otherwise, eligibility for benefits commences 
one month after payment. Similarly, 
persons formerly exempted from the pay- 
ment of a premium, who elect to come 
under the Act, are not eligible for benefits 
until one month after the date on which 
they pay the hospital premium. 


British Columbia 
Male Minimum Wage Act 


From February 5, male workers in under- 
taking establishments, including funeral 
attendants and chauffeurs, in Vancouver and 
its environs, Victoria, Oak Bay, Saanich, 
Esquimalt and New Westminster must be 
paid $33 a week if they work 40 hours or 
more. Workers who work less than 40 
hours in a week must receive at least 80 
cents an hour. These minima were fixed 
by a new Order (No. 15) which was made 
on December 9, 1949 and gazetted Feb- 
ruary 2. Musicians, vocalists and persons 
employed in a supervisory, managerial or 
confidential capacity are excluded. 

Except when authorized in writing by the 
Board, hours of work are not to exceed 
eight in a day and 44 in a week. If, under 
permit from the Board, hours in excess of 
eight and 44 are worked, time and one-half 
the regular rate must be paid. When a 
split shift is worked, working hours must 
be confined within the 12-hour period 
immediately following commencement of 
work. 

Where employees reside on the employer’s 
premises, an arrangement may be made for 
such employees to deal with emergency 
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calls, subject to the written approval of 
the Board, but the time spent answering 
emergency calls is not to be considered in 
calculating hours of work, overtime or hours 
worked on a split shift. 

A weekly rest of 32 consecutive hours 
must be granted unless, in exceptional 
cases, the Board, on the joint application 
of employer and employees, approves a 
different arrangement. 

An employee who reports for work on 
the call of the employer’ and for whom 
there is no work must be paid for the 
entire period spent at the place of work, 
with a guarantee of at least two hours’ 
pay. If the employee commences work, he 
must receive four hours’ pay at the regular 
rate. The daily guarantee provision may 
be varied by the written permission of the 
Board. 


British Columbia 
Trade-Schools Regulation Act 


The maximum charges which may be 
made to the public for the services of 
any student in.barbering and hairdressing 
schools, as set out in regulations made under 
the Trade-Schools Regulation Act, have 
been raised by Orders in Council made on 
January 31 and gazetted February 9. The 
Act, which is designed to regulate the oper- 
ation of trade schools by requiring them to 
be registered and inspected, provides for the 
making of regulations prescribing hours of 
instruction, course of study, fees, charges 
for materials used or services rendered by 
students or employees, and other matters. 

Before a student may begin a course in 
barber school, he must enter into a contract, 
approved by the Minister of Labour, with 
the trade school operator, and obtain a 
medical eertificate certifying that he is free 
from a communicable disease. A complete 
course of study in barbering consists of 
1,000 hours’ instruction. The hours of 
instruction are limited to 44 a week. 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


The apprenticeship rules for the auto- 
mobile repair and internal combustion 
engine mechnics’ trades were revised by an 
Order in Council (Reg. 4/50) filed on 
January 26, gazetted January 28, chiefly to 
provide for pre-apprenticeship training. A 
similar revision has already been made in 
the rules for the building trades (L.G., 
1949, p. 1574; 1950, p. 225). ; 


An employer must report immediately to 
the Director of Apprenticeship when he 
employs any person eligible to be an 
apprentice. 


Applicants for apprenticeship in the 
automobile repair and internal combustion 
engine mechanics’ trades may be recom- 
mended by the trade advisory committee 
for a six to eight months’ pre-employment 
course, terminating in the spring following 
its commencement. 


Each apprentice in these trades must now 
attend full-time technical school classes for 
at least six weeks a year during the entire 
apprenticeship period of five years, but if 
he has completed at least six months in a 
pre-employment course, he may be excused 
from attendance during the second year of 
apprenticeship. Added to the list of 
courses which must be given to apprentices 
is one on the basic principles of diesel- 
operated vehicles. The classes must also 
include courses in the subjects which are 
listed in the schedule of basic training, 
and in business ethics and salesmanship. 
There has been no change in the require- 
ments for the practical training given by 
the employer. 


The Minister of Labour, in conjunction 
with the Minister of Education, may now 
make any necessary provision for conduct- 
ing evening classes for these trades in 
addition to, or as a substitute for, full-time 
classes. 

The normal working hours for apprentices 
in these trades are those set by the Hours 
of Work Act, 1949 (which limits hours of 
male workers to eight and 48 unless time 
and one-half is paid). 

Wage rates are the same percentages of 
the mechanics’ rate as heretofore, but the 
minimum wage which must be paid has 
been raised. Fifteen dollars must be paid 
for a 48-hour week during the first year, 
the rate to be increased by $3 in each 
successive year, so that the minimum wage 
payable for the fifth year is $27. Formerly, 
the apprentice had to be paid $10 for a 
48-hour week during the first year, in- 
creased by $2 in each successive year. 

The age qualification and the ratio of the 
number of apprentices an employer is 
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permitted for each mechanic remain 
unchanged. 
An employer must make an annual 


progress report to the trade advisory 
committee on each of his apprentices. If 
the employer’s final report recommends the 
granting of a certificate of qualification to 
an apprentice, and if on examination the 
apprentice reaches or exceeds the pass mark 
set on the recommendation of the trade 
advisory committee, a certificate is to be 
granted. If the employer’s report and the 
examination results are in disagreement, 
they must be reviewed by the trade 
advisory committee. 

A person who has been employed in the 
trade for at least five years before January 
28, 1950, may be issued a certificate of 
qualification after passing such trade tests 
and examinations as may be agreed upon 
by the Apprenticeship Board on the recom- 
mendation of the trade advisory committee. 
If he has been engaged in the trade for at 
least seven years, and if the trade advisory 


committee so recommends, a certificate may 


be issued without examination, but no 
certificate may be issued without examina- 
tion after March 31, 1950. 

Certificates must be renewed annually, 
after March 31, on payment of a fee of 
$1. Failing renewal, an applicant may be 
required to pass an examination to obtain 
a new certificate. 


Nova Scotia 
Public Health Act 


Revised regulations under the above Act 
were issued on January 28, and gazetted 
February 1, laying down minimum standards 
of sanitation for hotels, tourist camps and 
overnight cabins. The former regulations 
issued in 1941 are rescinded. 

Employees who prepare, cook or serve 
food must be cleanly in their habits and 
wear clean, washable clothing. Hair nets 
or other head dresses must be worn by 
women. Separate hand towels for each 
employee must be provided. Persons suffer- 
ing from a communicable disease or who are 
likely to be carriers of disease are for- 
bidden to prepare, cook or serve food, 
unless permission is obtained from the 
Medical Health Officer. The operator of 
an establishment, under direction of the 
Medical Health Officer, must furnish 
temporary accommodation or isolation for 
any employee found to suffer from a 
communicable disease until his removal to 
a suitable place is safe and feasible. Any 
operator who fails to comply with the 
regulations will be liable to a fine of from 
$10 to $100. 
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Ontario Public Commercial Vehicles Act 


New general regulations under this Act 
(9/50) were made on January 13 and 
gazetted January 28. As previously, drivers 
of public commercial vehicles must be at 
least 18 years of age, of good moral 
character and fully competent to operate 
the vehicles under their charge. A record 
of the hours of labour of drivers of public 
commercial vehicles must be kept both by 
the driver himself and also by the person 
holding an operating licence. The records 
must be produced when required for in- 
spection by a member of the Provincial 
Police Force or an officer of the department. 

An applicant for an operating licence 
must file with the Department of Highways 
a certificate of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board certifying that he has provision- 
ally complied with the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act 


Quebec Stationary Enginemen Act 
A new section added to the regulations 


under the Stationary Enginemen Act sets: 


Labour Bills Introduced 
In Ontario and Alberta 


out the qualifications required of an acting 
pressure vessel inspector. The amendments 
were made by an Order in Council (No. 
145) on February 1 and gazetted February 
11. To serve as an acting pressure vessel 
inspector, a candidate must have held a 
second-class stationary engineman’s certifi- 
cate for at least six months, and must be 
able to make any calculations requested by 
the Board. of Examiners. He must also 
prove that he has sufficient knowledge of 
the codes and regulations used by the Board 
and be able to draw any required plans of 
steam boilers and accessories. - 

The qualifications for a pressure vessel 
inspector’s certificate as set out in the 1942 
regulations are considerably higher. A can- 
didate for such certificate must (a) hold a 
first-class stationary engineman’s certificate ; 
and (b) be able to make any calculations 
requested by the Examiners, prove that he 
has a thorough knowledge of the codes used, 
speak French and English fluently, and 
make any scale drawing of steam boilers, 
steam engines and their auxiliaries. 


Bills to amend existing labour relations legislation, which were 
introduced recently in the Legislatures of Ontario and Alberta, 


are summarized below. 


New Labour Relations Bill Introduced in Ontario 


The Labour Relations Bill, which was 
introduced in the Ontario Legislature on 
February 28, is intended to replace the 
1948 Act which was patterned on the federal 
industrial relations legislation. According 
to the press, some changes were expected 
before the Bill became law. The following 
summary is based on the Bill as introduced. 

The proposed Act provides for the con- 
tinuance of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board. The Board, which must be equally 
representative of employers and employees, 
may be composed of a chairman and either 
two or four members, instead of four 
members and a chairman as under the 
1948 Act. The Bill would also give the 
Board new powers, including authority to 
institute the conciliation procedure and to 
permit prosecutions in the courts, powers 
which under the present Act are vested in 
the Minister of Labour. 

Several important changes are made 
regarding certification of bargaining agents. 
In cases where a trade union applying for 
certification has a membership of between 
45 and 55 per cent of the employees in 
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the bargaining unit, the Labour Relations 
Board must direct that a representation 
vote be taken. Under the present legis- 
lation, a vote can be taken at the discretion 
of the Board if the union shows that it 
has as members a majority of the 
employees. The Board is given discretion 
to grant certification. without a vote if it 
is satisfied that more than 50 per cent of 
the employees are members of the union 
and that the true wishes of the employees 
are not likely to be disclosed by a vote. 

As under the 1948 Act, the Board must 
certify the trade union as bargaining agent 
if it obtains more than 50 per cent of the 
ballots of all those eligible to vote. How- 
ever, under the proposed Act, in a repre- 
sentation vote absentee employees will no 
longer be counted as eligible voters. 

As regards “company-dominated” unions, 
the Bill provides that the Board must not 
certify a trade union if an employer or 
employers’ organization has participated in 
its formation or administration or has con- 
tributed to it financial or other support. 


An agreement concluded with such a union 
will not be deemed a collective agreement 
under the Act. 

The Bill sets out specific provisions under 
which unions may be decertified. These 
specify the times at which applications for 
decertification may be made, depending on 
the term of the agreement, and the pro- 
cedure to be followed by the Board, 
including the taking of a representation 
vote. The 1948 Act merely provided for 
decertification when the Board was of the 
opinion that a bargaining agent no longer 
represented a majority of employees in the 
unit. The Bill further provides that the 
certification of a trade union may be 
revoked if the union fails to conclude a 
collective agreement with the employer 
within one year after certification; if cer- 
tification has been obtained fraudulently; 
if a union fails to give the employer notice 
within 60 days following certification of its 
desire to bargain with a view to making a 
collective agreement; or if the union has 
given notice but fails to commence bar- 
gaining within 60 days. 

The procedure for negotiation of a collec- 
tive agreement is in general the same as 
under the present Act. However, under 
the proposed Bill, the trade union must 
be represented during the bargaining 
by a bargaining committee consisting of 
employees in the bargaining unit, and they 
may be accompanied and assisted by one 
or more officers or representatives of the 
trade union. It was reported that this sec- 
tion would be amended. 

A collective agreement will be deemed 
invalid if it includes provisions which dis- 
criminate against any person because of his 
race or creed. 

The Bill provides that every collective 
agreement must contain a clause setting up 
arbitration machinery to settle, without 
stoppage of work, all differences between 
the parties arising from the interpretation, 
application, administration or alleged vio- 
lation of the agreement. A clause is set 
out in the Bill which will automatically 
become part of every agreement which does 
not contain such a provision, providing for 
an arbitration board whose decision is final 
and binding on the parties. Under the 1948 
Act, if a clause providing for final settle- 
ment of differences was lacking, the Board, 
on the application of either party, could 
prescribe one. 

A new provision states that an agreement 
made between an employers’ organization 
and a trade union is binding on each of 
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the employers individually, and if any one 
of the group of employers ‘ceases to be a 
member of the association he will continue 
to be bound by the agreement until its 
term expires. 

Under the proposed Bill, every publica- 
tion dealing with the relations between 
employers or employers’ organizations and 
trade unions or employees must bear the 
names and addresses of its printer and 
publisher. 

A new provision has been inserted regard- 
ing unlawful strikes. If a union authorizes 
a strike which the employer alleges to be 
unlawful, he may apply to the Board for 
a declaration that the strike is unlawful. 
If the Board makes this declaration, it may 
withdraw its services from the trade union, 
or from its parent organization or sub- 
ordinate branches so long as the strike 
continues. Similar measures may be taken 
against an employer, or against an 
employers’ organization, one of whose 
members has engaged in an illegal lockout. 
This section aroused controversy and the 
Minister of Labour was reported to have 
told the Legislature that it would be with- 
drawn. 

The Minister may appoint a conciliation 
officer to inquire into any complaint that 
a person has been refused employment, 
discharged, discriminated against or other- 
wise dealt with contrary to the Act. li 
the conciliation officer fails to settle the 
matter, the Minister may then appoint a 
commissioner with powers similar to those 
of conciliation boards to summon witnesses 
and enter and inspect. premises. The com- 
missioner must make recommendations as to 
the course that should be taken, which may 
include a recommendation for reinstatement 
with or without compensation for loss of 
earnings and other benefits. After the com- 
missioner makes his recommendations, the 
Minister must issue whatever order he 
deems necessary to carry the recommenda- 
tions into effect and the order is final and 
must be complied with. 

As under the 1948 legislation, offences 
are punishable by fines on summary convic- 
tion. The fines set out in the Bill have 
been greatly increased. However, fines are 
not provided for each specific offence. For 
failure to comply with any provision of 
the Act or a decision, order, declaration 
or ruling made under the Act, a fine of not 
more than $500 a day may be imposed on 
an individual, and not more than $5,000 a 
day on a corporation, trade union or 
employers’ organization. 
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Bill to Amend Alberta Labour Act 


The Alberta Labour Act, 1947, which 
consolidated in one statute provisions 
regarding hours of work, minimum wages, 
labour welfare, holidays with pay, indus- 
trial standards and conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, is likely to be amended in a number 
of important particulars at the present 
session of the Legislature. Changes in the 
Act were discussed at a four-day confer- 
ence of labour and management representa- 
tives and government officials which was 
held in June, 1949. 


A Bill to amend the Act was introduced 
and had first reading on February 24. 
Changes are proposed in all five Parts of 
the Act but those dealing with conciliation 
and arbitration are of most consequence. 
One amendment, if passed by the Legis- 
lature, will have the effect of banning 
“company” unions. The definition of 
“trade union” was amended to exclude an 
employer-dominated organization, and by 
striking out the words “or organization or 
association of employees” the Bill stipulates 
that the “bargaining agent” must be a 
recognized trade union that acts on behalf 
of employees in collective bargaining or as 
a party to a collective agreement with their 
employer. At the same time, the Bill adds 
a new section similar to that in the federal 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act which prohibits the certification 
of any trade union or organization of 
employees, the administration, management 
or policy of which is, in the opinion of the 
Board of Industrial Relations, influenced or 
dominated by an employer. 


Also added is a new definition of 
“employee”. As in the federal Act, 
“employee” does not include “a manager 
or superintendent or any other. person who, 
in the opinion of the Board, exercises 
managerial functions, or is employed in a 
confidential capacity in matters relating to 
labour relations” nor persons in the medical, 
dental, architectural, engineering and legal 
professions. 

The Act presently requires an applica- 
tion for certification of a bargaining agent 
to be submitted to the Minister of Labour 
who refers it to the Board of Industrial 
Relations for inquiry and report. The Bill 
provides that applications for certification 
will be received and dealt with by the 
Board. The Board, instead of the Minister, 
is to certify the bargaining agent. 

As before, a dispute may, on application 
of either party, be referred by the Min- 
ister to a Conciliation Commissioner who 
is required to report within 14 days or 
such longer time as may be agreed to by 
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all parties. This report is to be trans- 
mitted to the Board instead of the 
Minister. A Conciliation Commissioner is 
required to set out in his report the matters 
on which the parties have agreed and those 
on which they cannot agree and he is given 
authority in the Bill to make reeommenda- 
tions both as to the latter and as to the 
advisability of appointing a Board of 
Arbitration. 


The Act now provides that, failing settle- 
ment by the Conciliation Commissioner, the 
Minister must forthwith refer the dispute 
to a three-man Board of Arbitration (which 
might as appropriately be called a Board 
of Conciliation), one the nominee of the 
employer concerned, a second the nominee 
of the union, and a chairman, the nominee 
of the other two. 


The procedure set out in the Bill is 
somewhat different. It provides that where 
a Conciliation Commissioner is unable to 
bring about a settlement, the Board is to 
consider his report and may recommend to 
the Minister that he appoint a Board of 
Arbitration. If, in the Minister’s opinion, 
a further endeavour should be made to 
bring about agreement, he may appoint a 
Board of Arbitration. 


Under the present provisions of the Act, 
no report of a Board of Arbitration is 
binding. It merely contains recommenda- 
tions for settlement which must be voted 
on by the employees. 

In addition to providing, as at present, 
for a separate vote by secret ballot on 
the question of acceptance or rejection of 
an Arbitration Board award by the 
employees directly affected and by the 
employers, respectively, the Bill contains 
new provisions which state that if, before 
an award is made, the parties agree. in 
writing to accept the Board’s decision, the 
award will be binding on the parties who 
must give effect to it without submitting 
it to a vote, and must include the terms 
of the award in a collective agreement. 
Similarly, the award binds the parties in 
any case where the award has been accepted 
by a vote of both parties and where it is 
accepted in writing by the employer and 
the employees have voted in favour of it. 

A further new section permits the 
employer to give effect to a proposed 
change in wages or hours during the time 
that a strike or lockout is prohibited if he 
has the consent of the bargaining agent. 


Another amendment would provide that 
an extra-provincial company whose board 
of directors does not meet in the Province 
must appoint a person resident in Alberta 


with authority to bargain collectively and 
to conclude a collective agreement on its 
behalf. 

A further new section provides that 
where a business is sold the purchaser is 
bound by all proceedings under the Act 
relating to collective bargaining, concilia- 
tion and arbitration. If a bargaining agent 
was. certified, the certification remains in 
effect and if a collective agreement was in 
force, the agreement continues to bind the 
purchaser as if it shad been signed by him. 
Further, the employment of the employees 
is to be deemed to be continuous for the 
purpose of computing the holidays with pay 
to which they are entitled. 

Another new. provision forbids an 
employer to deprive an employee of any 
pension rights or benefits to which he 
would otherwise be entitled by reason only 
of his participating in a legal strike or 
lockout or by reason only of dismissal 
contrary to the Act. 

Two new provisions are concerned with 
the check-off of union dues which is 
presently provided for in the Act. An 
employee must revoke a check-off in writing. 
The employer at least once a month is 


obliged to remit the dues deducted to the 
trade union, together with a written state- 
ment of the name of the employee and the 
amount of the deduction until such time 
as a revocation signed by the employee is 
delivered to the employer. The employer is 
required to send a copy of such revocation 
immediately to the trade union concerned. 

Of the changes made in other Parts of 
the Act a few might be noted. Holidays 
with pay are now included among the sub- 
jects to be negotiated at a conference 
between employers and employees and in 
the terms of the industrial standards 
schedule drawn up by such a conference. 
Penalties for violation of an order of the 
Board of Industrial Relations requiring 
employers to grant holidays with pay are 
also laid down in the Bill. 

Another amendment has to do with child 
labour. At present the Act prohibits the 
employment of a child under 15 in or about 
the premises of a factory, shop or office 
building. To this the Bill would add the 
provision that a child under 15 may not 
be employed in any other employment with- 
out the consent of the Board. 


New Child Labour Regulations in United States 


The Secretary of Labour has revised 
Child Labour Regulation No. 3 pursuant to 
the section of the Fair Labour Standards 
Act, 1938, which reads as follows :— 

The Secretary of Labour shall provide 
by regulation or by order that the employ- 
ment of employees between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen years in occupations 
other than manufacturing and mining shall 
not be deemed to constitute oppressive 
child labour if and to the extent that the 
Secretary of Labour determines that such 
employment is confined to periods which 
will not interfere with their schooling and 
to conditions which will not interfere with 
their health and well-being. 


The minimum age for employment under 
the Fair Labour Standards Act is 16 years. 
The Secretary of Labour may raise the 
minimum age to 18 in any occupation which 
he deems to be particularly hazardous. The 
occupations which have been so designated 
are: coal mining; manufacture of explo- 
sives; operation of power-driven hoisting 
apparatus; certain occupations in logging 
and sawmilling; the occupation of motor- 
vehicle driver and _ helper; and occu- 
pations involving exposure to radio-active 
substances. 

Under the authority of the section of the 
Act quoted above, the Secretary may lower 
the minimum age to 14 years, permitting 
employment of 14- and 15-year-olds only 


under conditions which will not interfere 
with their schooling or impair their health. 
In permitted occupations, children 14 and 
15 years of age may be employed outside 
schook hours for no more than 3 hours a 
day, 18 hours a week when school is in 
session, and 8 hours a day, 40 hours a week 
when school isnot insession. All work must 
be performed between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 


“Permitted occupations” are all occupa- 
tions except manufacturing, mining, opera- 
tion of hoisting apparatus or power-driven 
machinery other than office machines, 
public-messenger services, or occupations 
declared by the Secretary of Labour to be 
hazardous for the employment of minors 
between 16 and 18. 

Transportation, warehousing and storage, 
communications and public utilities and 
construction were brought under the child 
labour provisions of the Fair Labour 
Standards Act by the 1949 Amendment 
(L.G., 1949, p. 1577), thus making 16 the 
minimum age, unless the Secretary per- 
mitted otherwise. The new regulations, 
which were effective January 25, provide 
that office or sales work for 14- and 15- 
year-olds is permissible in these new fields 
if it does not involve any duties on trains, 
motor vehicles, aircraft, vessels or other 
media of transportation, or at the actual 
site of construction operations. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Recent Amendments to 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


The most important of the recent amendments provided for the 
payment of supplementary unemployment insurance benefit 
during the winter months to persons who had exhausted their 
benefit right, or who for certain other reasons were not eligible 


for ordinary benefit. 


During the first half of March there were 59,000 applications for 
supplementary benefit, of which 35,000 were from persons who 
had not been registered at local offices at the time the program 


was inaugurated. 


Legislation to amend the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, was introduced in the 
House of Commons by Hon. Paul Martin, 
Acting Minister of Labour, on February 21. 
It was passed by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment and received Royal Assent on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1950. 

The main reason for the speedy enact- 
ment of this legislation was to provide 
immediately for the payment of supple- 
mentary benefit to persons who had lost 
their employment during the winter months. 
The payment of supplementary benefit 
commenced on March 1, and could be paid 
up to April 15, 1950. In future years it 
will be payable only between January 1 
and March 31. s 


Persons Eligible to Receive 
Supplementary Benefit 


The classes entitled to supplementary 
benefit include :— 

(1) persons who normally work in insur- 
able employment but have exhausted their 
benefit ; 

(2) persons who have worked in insur- 
able employment for too short a time to 
qualify for benefit ; 

(3) persons who have worked in lumber- 
ing and logging (except in British Columbia) 
for at least 90 days in any 12 consecutive 
month period falling within 18 months prior 
to February 28, 1950; 

(4) persons who have been working in 
employments that have been brought under 
the Act too recently for the employees to 
have accumulated sufficient contribution 
credits to qualify for ordinary benefit. 

In more detail, the classes eligible for 
supplementary benefit may be defined as 
follows :— 

Class 1—Persons whose benefit rights 
under the other provisions of the Act have 
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become exhausted since the 31st March 
preceding claim shall be entitled to supple- 
mentary benefits during the period January 
1 to March 31 in any year for the same 
number of days to which they were entitled 
under their last regular benefit year, but 
not exceeding the number of days in the 
said period January 1 to March 31. 

Class 2—Persons who do not meet the 
first statutory condition but who during the 
period subsequent to the 31st of March in 
the year previous to making a claim for a 
supplementary benefit who have made a 
minimum of 90 daily contributions shall 
be paid a supplementary benefit for the 
benefit days arrived at by dividing the 
number of contribution days by five. 

Class 38—A person who satisfies the 
Commission that he has worked in lumber- 
ing or logging in Canada other than in the 
British Columbia region within the period 
of eighteen months preceding the claim, and 
who has worked in such employment, or 
other insurable employment for a minimum 
period of ninety days in any period of 
twelve months within eighteen months 
preceding claim, shall be paid supple- 
mentary benefit upon the basis of one 
benefit for every five days so worked, but 
no benefit will be paid under this provision 
after March 31, 1951. 

Class 4—A person who satisfies the 
Commission that he has worked since the 
3ist of March preceding the claim in an 
industry which has been made insurable 
employment in the year preceding the 
claim, and who has worked in such employ- 
ment or other insurable employment for a 
minimum period of ninety days in the 
period between the preceding 31st of March 
and the date of claim, shall be paid supple- 
mentary benefit upon the basis of one 
benefit for every five days so worked. 


Supplementary 
Contribution Rates 


The supplementary benefit will be financed 
in part by an additional contribution of one 
cent per day paid by each employee working 
in insurable industry and a similar con- 
tribution paid by his employer, with the 
government contributing one-fifth of the 
total. The rate of payment of the supple- 
mentary benefit will be approximately 80 
per cent of regular benefit, and is set out 
by categories in the amending bill. While 
the supplementary benefit will become pay- 
able immediately to qualified unemployed 
persons, the new contribution rates will not 
come into effect until proclaimed, and not 
before July 1, 1950. 


Changes in Coverage 


Amendments to the Act provide for bring- 
ing additional workers under unemployment 
insurance coverage. As the Act formerly 
stood salaried workers on weekly or monthly 
rates were insured if their earnings were 
$3,120 or less per annum. An amendment 
which will come into effect on proclama- 
tion (probably about July 1, 1950), raises 
the insurable limit for salaried employees 
from $3,120 to $4,800 a year. 

Employees paid by the hour, by the day, 
or by the piece will continue to be insured 
irrespective of the amount of their earnings, 
in the same manner as formerly. The 
Acting Minister informed the House that 
it was estimated an additional 90,000 
persons would be brought under insurance 
coverage by this amendment. 

By Order in Council the government also 
extended the provisions of the Act to 
lumbering and logging in all parts of 
Canada as from April 1, 1950 (P.C. 474, 
dated February 23, 1950). Authority for 
this extension was provided some years ago, 
but it was stipulated that contributions 
should become payable in particular areas 
only as the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission found it feasible to apply unem- 


ployment insurance in each area. Hitherto 
loggers have been insured only in British 
Columbia, and in the remainder of Canada 
employees in saw mills and planing mills 
have been insured only when the mills 
yperated throughout the greater part of the 
year. From April 1, 1950, the whole 
lumbering and logging industry will be 
insured irrespective of the duration of 
operations. ‘ 


Changes in Contribution and Benefit Rates 


The number of contribution classes has 
been reduced from nine to six, and pay- 
ments by employees and by their employers 
have been equalized throughout all classes. 
An additional higher class has been created 
in line with the raising of the ceiling for 
insurability. 

The creation of the new class will, how- 
ever, not result in payment of higher benefit 
to persons in that category until July 1, 
1951. Maximum benefit payable at present 
is $14.40 a week for a single person and 
$18.30 a week for a person with a dependant. 
After July 1, 1951, the maximum for a 
single person will be $16.20 a week and for 
a person with a dependant $21 a week. 

Following are the new rates of contribu- 
tions and benefits. The contribution table 
includes the additional cent per day for 
supplementary benefit. As already stated 
the new rates of contribution and benefit 
will become effective on proclamation prob- 
ably on July 1, 1950. Supplementary bene- 
fit became payable March 1, 1950. 


Other Changes 


Earnings While Drawing Benefit 


A further amendment increased the 
amount which a person receiving unem- 
ployment insurance benefit is allowed to 
earn without losing any benefit. Hereto- 
fore the amount could not exceed a daily 
average of $1.50. The amendment raised 
this to $2, subject to other provisions of 
the section. 


Rate of Contribution Rate of Benefit 


Less than $9.00 
$ 9.00 to $14.99 
$15.00 to $20.99 
$21.00 to $26.99 
$27.00 to $33.99 
EN ea 4 ft) ee ea 


Range of Weekly Earnings Person Person 
Employer Employee without with 
Dependant Dependant 
cents cents $ cts. $ cts. 
18 18 4 20 4 80 
24 24 6 00 7 50 
30 30 8 10 10 20 
36 36 10 20 12 90 
42 42 12 30 15 60 
48 48 14 40 18 30 
54 4 14 40 18 30 
(After July 1, 1951). 16 20 21 00 
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Non-compensable Days 
Another amendment changed the non- 
compensable day rule. Under the Act as 


formerly the first day of unemployment’ 


in any week was non-compensable unless 
it followed, or was in a complete week of 
unemployment. The amendment provides 
that the first day of unemployment in any 
period of unemployment will be non- 
compensable unless it follows a period of 
employment of three days or less. If a 
person is working short time the first day 
of unemployment in any period of unem- 
ployment is non-compensable in every case. 


Persons Under 16 Years of Age 

Prior to amendment the Act made 
provision for workers under 16 years of 
age, the entire contribution being made by 
the employer. Under the Act as amended 
there will ,be no such special class and 
persons under 16 years will pay their own 
contributions and, after July 1, 1950, will 
be eligible for benefit. 


Contributions Required for Benefit 

Still another amendment changed the first 
statutory condition for receipt of benefit as 
set forth«in Section 28 (1) of the Act. 
Under the old Act, this condition required 
that the applicant must have made 180 
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contributions during the previous two years. 
This condition remains under the Act as 
amended; and a new condition is added: 
that 60 contributions must have been made 
in the year preceding claim or 45 contribu- 
tions in the six months preceding claim. 
These two periods may be extended for the 
same reasons as the two-year period may 
be extended under the Act. 


Married Women 


An amendment to Section 38 of the Act 
authorizes the Commission to make regu- 
lations in regard to the determination of 
benefit for married women. 


Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee 


An increase in the number of members 
of the Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee from six to eight has been 
provided for. It was explained that this 
amendment was made in order to give 
added representation to labour. As repre- 
sentation is on a 50-50 basis it would also 
give another representative to employers. 
This Committee is charged with the respon- 
sibility of reviewing the status of the fund 
from time to time and recommending to 
the government any action with respect 
thereto which it considers appropriate. 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


The Decision of the Umpire in thts Appeal was considered 
to be of sufficient wmportance and general interest to 
warrant its publication in the LaBour Gazettes practically 


‘an full. 


Held that the stoppage of work due to 
the labour dispute between the East and 
West Coast Canadian Ship Owners and 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union ceased to 
exist for the purpose of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act on August 18, 1949, 
and that when the claimant filed his 
renewal application for benefit on June 
17, 1949, he proved that he was not 
subject to disqualification under Section 
39 of the Act.—Case No. CU-B. 531 
(December 30, 1949). 


DECISION : 

The claimant, was employed by the 
Saguenay Terminals Company Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., as an oiler on the 


ss. Sunrell from May 19, 1948 to April 19, 
1949. Upon termination, his rate of pay 
was $175 a month. 

On April 22, 1949, he filed an initial 
application for benefit and stated therein 
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that he had lost his employment due to 
“Seamen’s strike”. In the separation ques- 
tionnaire, the employer indicated that the 
claimant had lost his employment because 
the crew of the ship was on strike. 

According to the facts and submissions, 
the “East and West Coast Canadian Ship 
Owners”, of which the Saguenay Terminals 
Company Limited is a member, and the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union had a collective 
agreement which was due to expire on 
October 15, 1948. This collective agree- 
ment applied to all unlicensed personnel 
with the exception of Cadet Officers, Junior 
Engineers, Sanitary Engineers, Junior 
Officers, Electricians and Pursers. The ship 
owners and the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
started negotiations for a renewal of this 
agreement but were unable to arrive at a 
settlement. 

A conciliation officer was appointed by 
the Federal Minister of Labour but he 


was unsuccessful in reconciling the differ- 
ences between the parties concerned. The 
Minister then appointed a board of con- 
ciliation and investigation under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson 
of the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
which was also unable to effect a settle- 
ment. The board’s report to the Minister, 
however, which was made some time in 
February, 1949, was accompanied by a draft 
agreement which the board recommended 
for execution by the ship owners and the 
union. The draft agreement was acceptable 
to the ship owners but not to the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union which on March 21, 1949, 
after the lapse of time prescribed by the 
law, called a “sit-in” strike on some of the 
vessels in the port of Halifax in an attempt 
to prevent the engagement of new crews. 

The ship owners took court action and 
the members of the crews participating in 
the “sit-in” strike were served with a court 
order to leave the ships. The ship owners 
then made an arrangement with the Sea- 
farers International Union (AFL) to man 
the ships whereupon the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union called a general strike to affect all 
vessels, at home and abroad, which came 
within its jurisdiction under the terms of 
the 1947 bargaining agreement, to be effec- 
tive at midnight on March 31, 1949. 

The ss. Sunrell was tied up at the port 
of Quebec on April 20, 1949, due to the 
labour dispute and the crew members 
thereof were served with a court order to 
leave the ship. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit under 
Section 39 (1) of the Act, because in his 
opinion, he had lost his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute at the premises at which he 
was employed, said disqualification to 
remain in effect for as long as the stoppage 
of work continued. 

On June 17, 1949, the claimant filed a 
renewal application for benefit and stated 
therein :— 


I have left definitely navigation and 
the Seamen’s Union which is still on 
strike. I am now registered in my former 
employment as press operator. I went 
to two newspapers of Quebec: l’Appel 
de Sillery and lAction Catholique to 
get employment, and I was told that there 
was no vacancy. I am free and ayail- 
able for that kind of work. 


Trrespective of that statement, the Insur- 
ance Officer decided that the disqualifica- 
tion previously imposed upon the claimant 
was to remain in effect. 

From this decision of the Insurance 
Officer, the claimant, on July 18, 1949, 


appealed to a Court of Referees. The 
Court of Referees heard the case in the 
City of Quebec, P.Q., on August 8, 1949. 
The majority of the Court upheld the 
decision of the Insurance Officer. The 
dissenting member was of the opinion that 
the claimant should be considered as having 
lost all interest in the “strike” as of June 17, 
1949, the date on which he stated that he 
was “ready to work in his former employ- 
ment as a pressman”, 


From the decision of the Court of 
Referees, the claimant on August 16, 1949, 
appealed to the Umpire. 


The claimant’s solicitor, Mr. Jean Lesage, 
MP., requested an oral hearing which was 
granted. Mr. Lesage and the Commis- 
sion’s representatives Lt.-Col. H. 8. Relph, 
K.C., Chief Claims Officer and Mr. J. D. 
Durocher, Insurance Officer, appeared 
before me in the City of Ottawa, on 
December 21, 1949. 


Both parties submitted ably prepared 
memoranda supported by oral representa- 
tions. 


T shall deal with the arguments presented 
in favour of the claimant in the order in 
which they were submitted to me. 


The section of the Act under which this 
case comes reads as follows:— 


39 (1) “An insured person shall be_dis- 
qualified from receiving benefit if 
he has lost his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work due 
to a labour dispute at the factory, 
workshop or other premises at 
which he was employed unless he 
has, during the stoppage of work, 
become bona fide employed else- 
where in the occupation which he 
usually follows, or has become 
regularly engaged in some other 
occupation; but this disqualifica- 
tion shall last only so long as the 
stoppage of work continues. 


(2) An insured person shall not be 
disqualified under this section if 
he proves 
(a) that he is not participating in, 
or financing or directly inter- 
ested in the labour dispute 
which caused the stoppage of 
work; and 

(b) that he does not belong to a 
grade or class of workers of 
which immediately before the 
commencement of the stoppage 
there were members employed 
at the premises at which the 
stoppage is taking place any 
of whom are participating in, 
financing or directly interested 
in the dispute. 

(3) Where separate branches of work 
which are commonly carried on 
as separate businesses in separate 
premises are carried on in separate 
departments on the same premises, 
each department shall, for the pur- 
pose of this section, be deemed to 
be a separate factory or workshop.” 
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It is not disputed that the claimant on 
April 20, 1949, lost his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute at the premises at which 
he was employed. 

It was first argued, however, by Mr. 
Lesage, that in view of the terminology of 
subsections (1) and (3) of Section 39 there 
was no justification for the Insurance Officer 
or the Court of Referees to consider the 
“situation” outside the limits of the 
“premises at which the claimant was 
employed”, that is, the ss. Sunrell; that it 
is immaterial to the issue whether, on June 
17, 1949, the date on which the claimant 
filed his claim for benefit, there was on 
other ships, i.e., at other premises, a stop- 
page of work due to a labour dispute; 
that in order to determine cases such as 
the present one, each ship should be con- 
sidered as a separate entity and as the 
ss. Sunrell returned to sea shortly after 
April 20, 1949, there was no longer a stop- 
page of work, on June 17, 1949, “at the 
premises at which the claimant was 
employed”, and that therefore, on the latter 
date he was not subject to disqualification 
under Section 39 (1) of the Act. 


I cannot agree with this contention. 


As pointed out by the Commission’s 
representatives, we are confronted with a 
labour dispute between two collective 
entities, the Canadian Shipping Federation 
and the Canadian Seamen’s Union. The 
labour dispute was no more between a 
captain and his crew than it was between 
each individual company and the crews of 
its ships. The stoppage of work therefore, 
resulting from such a dispute must be con- 
sidered as a whole and the sailing of a 
single ship has no bearing on the general 
“situation”. 


“The action of the Union executive was 
that of all members of the Union who have 
delegated authority and the world-wide 
strike against an operating company is a 
world-wide strike of the Union members 
both individually and collectively.” 


If a restrictive interpretation as that 
suggested by the counsel for the claimant 
were to be placed on Section 39, it would 
mean that because a ship, which has been 
tied up due to a strike in the shipping 
industry, is back to sea with a new crew, 
the ex-members of the crew are to be 
relieved from disqualification under Section 
39 although they might still perform activ- 
ities in furtherance of the strike, such as 
picketing other ships, ete. It is my opinion 
that Section 39 must be applied in keeping 
with the intent of the Legislator which was 
certainly not that a strike be financed by 
the unemployment insurance fund. 
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Alternatively the claimant’s solicitor con- 
tended that, if the “separate premises” 
argument failed in this case and the whole 
issue of the labour dispute and the general 
stoppage of work resulting therefrom must 
be taken into consideration, the said stop- 
page of work must be deemed to have 
ceased immediately the strike was consid- 
ered ineffective. 

Mr. Lesage submitted that according to 
the figures supplied by the Chief Claims 
Officer, there were 600 seamen on strike on 
April 2, 1949 and only 120 on August 13, 
1949. Furthermore, he referred to the 
edition of the Lasour Gazerrn, dated Sep- 
tember, 1949, which contains the informa- 
tion that, for all practical purposes, the 
seamen’s strike had collapsed “during July, 
1949, when the dockworkers of London, 
England, voted overwhelmingly to resume 
work on Canadian flag vessels”, and “had 
ceased to be effective in Canada many 
weeks before”. Consequently, in the 
opinion of Mr. Lesage, the general stoppage 
of work had ceased by the time the 
claimant filed his renewal claim for benefit. 


The Chief Claims Officer submitted a 
letter, dated August 18, 1949, from the 
Montreal Office of the Commission wherein 
it is indicated that the Shipping Federation 
of Canada had informed the said office that 
there were at that time two ships out of 
a total of 80 tied up due to the labour 
dispute. The Chief Claims Officer further 
submitted a letter from Mr. Harry Davis, 
President of the Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
in which it is stated that the strike was 
officially terminated on October 20, 1949. 

The question of determining the date on 
which a stoppage of work is deemed to 
have ceased to exist is usually not an easy 
one. However, after having considered the 
arguments advanced and the various written 
submissions placed before me, I consider 
that for the purpose of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, it is reasonable to conclude 
that, in spite of the fact that the dispute 
was still in existence, there was, on August 
18, 1949, such a substantial resumption of 
work that a termination of the stoppage of 
work can be deemed to have taken place 
on that date. 

The counsel for the claimant finally con- 
tended that as subsection (2) of Section 39 
of the Act is written in the present tense, 
the claimant’s status should have been 
considered as of the date he filed his renewal 
claim for benefit and not as of the date he 
lost his employment due to the stoppage 
of work. 

' According to Mr. Lesage, the claimant, 
on June 17, 1949, was in a position to estab- 
lish that he had lost all interest, if he ever 


had any, in the labour dispute which caused 
his unemployment and that therefore, he 
was entitled to benefit. In support of this 
contention, he quoted a decision of the 
British Umpire (Case No. 1884/1926—(BU- 
662) ). He pointed out that the claimant, 
who is only 22 years of age, is a qualified 
pressman and had worked in that trade for 
at least three years prior to 1948. In 1948, 
he was laid off due to a recession in the 
trade. Being unemployed, he decided to 
take work on a ship and after ten months 
at sea, lost that employment due to the 
labour dispute. On June 17, he registered 
in his trade as a pressman, stating emphati- 
cally that he had severed all ties with the 
CSU, had left “navigation for good” and 
wanted now to obtain work in this trade. 

In substantiation of the claimant’s good 
faith, the solicitor submitted a letter from 
the claimant to the effect that he had found 
work in his trade, in a printing office in 
Montreal, at the beginning of October, 1949. 

After having carefully considered the 
solicitor’s last contention, I agree with the 
interpretation he places on subsection (2) 
of Section 39 of the Act. However, it must 
be borne in mind that the requirements of 
both paragraphs (a) and (b) of that sub- 
section must be met before there can be 
relief from the indefinite disqualification 
prescribed in subsection (1) of the said 
section. 

Not only must a claimant show that he 
is not participating in, or financing or 
directly interested in the labour dispute 
which caused the stoppage of work but he 
must also show that he does not belong to 
any grade or class of workers “of which 


immediately before the commencement of 
the stoppage there were members employed 
at the premises at which the stoppage 1s 
taking place any of whom are participating 
in, financing or directly interested in the 
dispute”. In order to fulfil those three last 
conditions, he must establish that the 
employment he lost on account of the 
stoppage of work had only been taken by 
him, outside of his own grade or class, as 
a temporary measure, that he has no inten- 
tion of resuming that temporary employ- 
ment at the conclusion of the stoppage of 
work but that he definitely intends to return 
to his regular grade or class. There is no 
doubt that the statutory authorities have to 
be particularly careful when applying the 
present interpretation of subsection (2) of 
Section 39 and that they must be satisfied 
that the claimant is acting in good faith. 

On the evidence before me, I consider 
that in this case, the claimant meets the 
requirements stated in the preceding para- 
graph and that therefore, he was not 
subject to disqualification under Section 39 
of the Act on June 17, 1949, the date on 
which he filed his claim for benefit. 

The decision I have herein rendered on 
the general issue of the case, that is, as to 
the general character of the labour dispute 
and the stoppage of work resulting there- 
from as well as to the date of the cessation 
of that stoppage, will apply to other cases 
which are before me, pertaining to the same 
dispute. 

ALFRED SAVARD, 
Umpire. 

Dated at Ottawa, Ont., this 30th day of 

December, 1949. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 


January, 1950 


The monthly report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on opera- 
tions under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act stated that during the month of 
January, 1950, 196,624 (196,230 excluding 
Newfoundland) claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit were filed in local offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, as compared to 140,305 in January, 
1949 and 150,480 (150,358 excluding New- 
foundland) for December, 1949. Initial and 
renewal claims which provide a measure of 
new cases of unemployment rose from 
126,649 in January, 1949 and 139,406 (139,295 
excluding Newfoundland) in December, 1949 
to 182,053 (181,686 excluding Newfoundland) 
in January, 1950. The increase in new cases 
of unemployment between January, 1950 
and the same period in 1949 in percentage 
terms amounted to almost 48 per cent. 


The number of persons on the live unem- 
ployment register on the last working day 
of the month provides an indication of the 
volume of unemployment among insured 
persons at a particular time. On the last 
working day of January, 1950 ordinary 
claimants on the live unemployment register 
numbered 297,238 (296,992 excluding New- 
foundland) as compared to 197,675 for 
January, 1949 and 222,064 (221,961 excluding 
Newfoundland) for December, 1949. Other 
claimants, that is, mainly claimants working 
on short time numbered 15,935 on the last 
day of January, 1950, . 20,846, on the last 
working day of December, 1949 and 5,742 
on the last working day of January, 1949. 
No claimants of this type were registered in 
Newfoundland. 

Persons on the live unemployment register 
by number of days continuously on the 
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register indicates duration of unemployment 
among benefit claimants. Further, the 
number signing the register for seven days 
or more provides a rough measure of 
beneficiaries during the month. For 
example, of a total of 313,173 persons on 
the live register as at January 31, 1950, 
241,292 or 77 per cent were on the register 
for seven days or more. 

The disposition of claims and reasons for 
non-entitlement to benefit are shown in 
Tables E-4 and E-5 respectively. During 
January, 190,544 claims were handled at 
adjudicating centres; 157,483 were allowed, 
31,039 were disallowed and disqualified, 1,108 
special requests were refused and in addi- 
tion 914 claims were referred to Courts of 
Referees and the Umpire. Chief reasons 
for non-entitlement to benefit in order of 
number of cases were: “insufficient contri- 
butions while in insurable employment” 
18,524 cases; “voluntarily left without just 
cause” 3,570 cases; “not unemployed” 3,483 
cases; “discharged for misconduct” 914 cases. 

In Table E-6 is shown the number of 
persons commencing the receipt of benefit 
on initial and renewal claims. For Jan- 
uary, 1950 persons in this category totalled 
132,619 (132,546 excluding Newfoundland) 
as compared to 92,713 in January, 1949. 

Table E-6 shows also the number of days’ 
benefit paid and the amount of benefit paid. 
In January, 1950, in respect of 4,925,381 
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days, $11,781,142 were paid (4,922,520 days 
and $11,773,540 excluding Newfoundland) as 
compared to 3,056,418 and $6,727,221 in 
January, 1949. 

The number of persons receiving benefit 
by province for the week of January 28 
to February 3 inclusive is shown in Table 
E-6. This Table shows that during this 
period 218,963 persons received benefit 
for 1,334,062 days in respect of which 
$3,204,118 were paid as compared to 125,225 
persons, 716,194 days and $1,681,780 for the 
week of December 10 to 16 inclusive. The 
average amount and duration of benefit paid 
for the week of January 28 to February 3 
was $14.63 and 6-1 days respectively as 
compared to $1343 and 5:7 days respec- 
tively for the week ending December 10 to 
December 16, 1949. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending January 31, 1950, showed 
3,764,042 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books and had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1949, an 
increase of 44,799 since December 31, 1949. 

As at January 31, 1950, 225,345 employers 
were registered representing an increase of 
446 since December 31, 1949. 


WAGE RATES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER, 1948° 


Thirty-five establishments employing 16,500 plant workers were 


used in this analysis of the Rubber Products Industry. 


Average 


hourly wage rates increased 12-4 per cent in 1948. The five-day 
week was reported by 21 establishments employing 65 per cent 
of the workers. Most of the workers were covered by written 
collective agreements. Time and one-half was the most common 
overtime rate, except for work on statutory holidays when double 


time was predominant. All workers received an imitial paid vaca- 
tion of one week after a year or less of employment and most 


received a second week after five years. 
observed at least four statutory holidays. 


All establishments 
The common wage 


differential for shaft work was three cents an hour for those on 
the second shift and five cents an hour for those on the third shift. 


The rubber industry of Canada, which is 
engaged in the manufacture of rubber tires 
and tubes, rubber footwear and other 
rubber goods, is of considerable importance 
in the industrial structure of the country. 
Canada now ranks among the leading 
countries of the world as a manufacturer of 
rubber goods. ‘The industry contributes 
materially to the export trade of Canada. 

The rubber industry is practically con- 
fined to the Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec. The General Manufacturers Sec- 
tion of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports! that in 1947 the plants in Ontario 
employed almost 72 per cent of the persons 
engaged in this industry and produced over 
82 per cent of the entire output, while 28 
per cent of total employment and 17 per 
cent of production was in the Province of 
Quebec. Employment in the eight plants in 
the other provinces was relatively small. 

The 35 establishments used in this 
analysis of the Rubber Products Industry 
do not include the few plants primarily 
engaged in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber. The 35 establishments, located in 
Ontario and Quebec, employed some 16,500 
plant and 2,800 office workers during the 
last pay period preceding October 1, 1948 
(Table I). The 22 plants in Ontario 
employed 72 per cent of the plant workers 
covered in this survey. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics report referred to indi- 
cates that there were about 19,500 wage- 
earners in the rubber industry in 1947. The 
index number of employment? for 1948, 
however, shows a decline of 6-6 per cent 
from 1947. 


Seven of the 35 plants for which returns 
were analysed, employing more than 1,000 
workers each, accounted for 56 per cent of 
the total number of plant workers, while 
22 plants, employing not more than 500 
workers, accounted for just 18 per cent of 
the plant workers. Twenty-seven per cent 
of the plant employees were women. 


Wage Rates.—The index number of wage 
rates in the Rubber Products Industry 
increased 12.4 per cent in 1948 to a high 
of 113-7 per cent over the base year, 1939. 
The largest annual increase occurred in 1946 
following the relaxation of wartime controls 
over wages. 


*The information in this article was prepared 
from data obtained in the general annual survey 
of wage rates and hours of labour for 1948 made 
by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Employers were asked to 
report their straight-time wage or salary rates or 
the average straight-time earnings for workers on 
piece work for the last pay period preceding October 
1, as well as certain working conditions within their 
establishments. 

Information on wage rates for 1948 in Logging 
and Construction was published in the LaBouR 
Gazerre for April, 1949, and for Civic Employees in 
the May issue. Information on other industries for 
1948 along the line of this present article has been 
published monthly since June, 1949. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on work- 
ing conditions see Provincial Labour Standards Con- 
cerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen's 
Compensation, an annual publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

1 Report on the Rubber Industry in Canada, 1947, 
Dominion Bureau of ‘Statistics, Ottawa, 1949. 

2 Annual Review of Employment and Payrolls in 
Canada, 1948, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 
1949. 
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Wage Annual 

Rate Percentage 
Year Index Increase 
LO SOMERS. Weds 3s 100.0 — 
POADY. AAR She cee 102.1 Dal 
94 Wee: SII tet. 2 AL Fie 14.7 
L942 TAR tees ee iy (ai 8.5 
19AS Pe trie tee 134.4 5 Fh 
1OAA Ad ioprctt se Ersicte ns 139.8 4.0 
TOS5AE .. Saeretaheees ery 143.4 2.6 
1OAGietne . Sichsscts ° 167.7 16.9 
OA 7s Sites cpaet cots iit» 190.1 13.4 
TOAS oe Aettelatiae «5 182 J13 6 12.4 


The average hourly wage rates of 31 
selected occupations in the three divisions 
of the Rubber Products Industry ranged 
from $1.39 per hour for Curers in the 
Rubber Tires and Tubes Industry to 69 
cents per hour for Female Inspectors in 
the manufacture of Other Rubber Products. 
Detailed information on wage rates for 
representative occupations in each of the 
divisions of the rubber industry can be 
obtained from the Annual Report on Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, 
October, 1948, issued by the Department 
as a supplement to the Lasour GAZETTE, 
November, 1949. 

Although there have been substantial 
increases in wage rates over the past few 
years, there have been no significant changes 
in the hours and working conditions since 
the last report for the industry was pub- 
lished for the year 1946.3 There was, how- 
ever, a slight decrease in the standard hours 
and an increase in the number of establish- 
ments on a five-day week. There was also 
some improvement in the length of vacation 
with pay. 


Standard Weekly Hours, Table II.— 
Standard hours of work in this industry 
varied from 40 to 55 per week, with the 
largest number of employees working 45 
hours. In Quebec the standard weekly 
hours ranged from 45 to 55, mainly 45 and 
50, while in Ontario the standard hours 
ranged from 40 to 50 per week, with most 
of the employees working 45 and 48 hours. 

The five-day week was reported by 21 
establishments employing 10,780 plant 
workers. Thirteen of these establishments, 


3 ‘Wage Rates, Hours and Working Conditions 
jn the Rubber Products Industry” for 1946, the 
Lasour Gazerre, August, 1947. 


The manufacture of tires and tubes, and 
rubber footwear. comprise two of the 
major divisions of the rubber products 
industry in Canada. Wage rates for 
inspectors in these divisions of the indus- 
try (shown at left) averaged $1.28 and 
$1 respectively in 1948. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES 
(Base: 1939= 100) 
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having 6,900 workers, were located in 
Ontario, while the remainder, employing 
some 3,880 workers, were situated in 
Quebec. The largest number of these 
workers were on a 45-hour week. 

Most of the establishments reporting work 
on the sixth day were operating only half- 
day on Saturday. In Quebec, those estab- 
lishments reporting a six-day week had a 
standard work week of from 48 to 55 hours, 
while in Ontario the plants reporting work 
on the sixth day had a work week ranging 
from 44 to 50 hours. 

Since 1946, the average standard hours 
decreased from 48-6 to 45-1 per week, a 
reduction of 7:2 per cent. A larger propor- 
tion of establishments reported operating 
on a five-day week in 1948 than in 1946. 


Collective Agreements.—Twenty-four of 
the plants reported having a total of 13,770 
workers covered by written collective agree- 
ments. The United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum 
and Plastic Workers of America (CIO- 
CCL) represented some 9,000 of these 
workers and local unions directly chartered 
by the Trades and Labour Congress repre- 
sented about 3,000. The remaining workers 
under collective agreement were represented 
by other unions and associations of 
employees. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 1T.— 
Time and one-half was the predominant 
rate of pay for overtime work in the rubber 
industry, except for work on statutory holi- 
days. Twenty-eight establishments, employ- 
ing about 15,800 plant workers, reported 
paying this rate after either specified daily 
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or weekly hours had been worked, and all 
but three of these reported paying time and 
one-half for work on Sundays. 

Double time for work on statutory holi- 
days was reported by 15 establishments 
employing some 11,500 workers. 

There was little change from 1946 in the 
overtime rates of pay, although there was 
a tendency for more establishments to pay 
double time for work on statutory holidays. 


Vacations with Pay, Table IV.—Annual 
holidays with pay for most workers are 
provided by statute in Ontario and under 
statutory authority in the Province of 
Quebec. A worker is entitled to one week’s 
holiday with pay after a year of employ- 
ment. If a worker has worked less than 
a year, he is entitled, in Quebec, to a half- 


day for each calendar month of employ- 
ment. If he terminates his employment 
during a working year, he is entitled to 
holiday pay at the rate of two per cent of 
earnings. In Ontario the worker must have 
been employed for upwards of three months 
before becoming eligible for holiday pay. 


Nine establishments did not report grant- 
ing more than one week’s vacation with pay. 
The remainder, employing almost 16,000 
workers, paid for two weeks’ vacation, 
mainly after five years of employment. Of 
this latter group, three establishments 
having 2,940 employees, reported paying for 
three weeks’ vacation after 20 years of 
employment. 


Since 1946 the trend has been for more 
establishments to give a maximum vacation 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 


RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1948 


Number of Establishments...... 
Number of Employees........... 
Plant Workers: 


Total Plant Workers 


Office: Workers:2.8). 2.04.0. 


Canada Quebec Ontario 
35 13 22 
19, 299 5,274 14,025 
12,053 2,975 9,078 
4,429 1,614 2,815 
16, 482 4,589 11,893 
2,817 685 2,132 


TABLE 2._STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS FOR PLANT WORKERS IN THE 


RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 


Canada Quebec Ontario 
Standard Weekly Hours — 
Estab- Estab- Estab- 
lish- Workers lish- Workers lish- Workers 
ments ments ments 
On a Five-Day Week 
BOE sie a kon ten eae eee « 4 DAS Biel cre eee eee Mieke Mis eerens 4 2,435 
CS I NaC O ce 5S eee 10 6, 268 3 2,705 7 3, 563 
A Ne ha A RAEN sy 3 1,013 1 108 2 905 
DU ek metre Cuno co. exact ec 4 1,070 a U, OZ OE entero ull Cae eee 
MOtal Dare lias bo ese? 21 10,786 8 3,883 13 6, 903 
On a Siz-Day Week 
FE ir ee tet Rohe 1 1/3133) 2getse olor 1 1,373 
1 ire, ACE SAO EE RC Ee DRS 1 bY t5l tena ae Geter tienes 1 575 
JAE Bn ne RS eee NaN 8 2,008 2 123 6 1,885 
DUR Na ide ek he ee er td 3 1, 258 2 101 1 slp bye 
DRIP Ney Vis: 2 cranes, wee cate 1 482 i AOD Vox. sree hasnt lle pketaarath eres 
LOLAL Se Metre ataat arr 14 5, 696 5 706 9 4,990 
Total 
AA ERM i AS oes site Suh, 4 2,435 |dvcchsams Syeule cee 4 2,435 
AG eRe seh othe Chas arciaie va 1 1,073) 12.2 eek seers 1 1,373 
1 ose feast SR ete 11 6, 843 3 2,705 8 4,138 
BSS EIS Seok MiiclSeaeek ess 11 3,021 3 231 8 2,790 
OBS, aha 2cceie: Soe ae vi 2,328 6 1,171 uh 15187 
HR Sid c.hieo 4 oe ee eee ee 1 482 1 482 || co cide Staci yankee 
AW ICIS Pe ie a 35 16,482 13 4,589 22 11,893 
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TABLE 3.-OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR PLANT WORKERS IN THE 
RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 


pe ————— 


kas Daily 

ours Only After 

i —_—_—____—_——-| Weekly Hours Sundays sly ant 

Overtime Rates by Region Monday to y 
Saturday 
Plants ) Work- | Plants | Work- | Plants | Work- | Plants Work- 
. ers ers ers ers 
Total Plants and Workers...... 22 | 12,214 13 | 4,268 35 | 16,482 35 | 16,482 
Time and One-Quarter 
Canada (Ontario Only)........]....-.-fecee eee: 2 54 ye 54 6 
Time and One-Half 

AC Gie Sealer ers aise cietaserti spare 17 | 11,578 11 4,214 23 | 14,280 | () 18 4, 667 
COEDS Crae ceri and see tae ie 8 3, (21 4 386 9 3,962 a erira 
ONGATIO Nae ses oe ales ete 9 7,857 7 3, 828 14 | 10,318 4 896 

Double Time 

Gta ee and PAR clas Morne O Le A ulelnis fa slewiecte a fiefale leh% - 3 427 | (2) 15 11, 464 
Gieheow. nike /aaeee eee Uae AN Maa Os WEAR Ree hee 2 101 t 818 
VTA EERT LO Mee i Meade abst o heloueie slists laiWe.e's wehars) «lee se Wievecellimre 1's hse Je il 326 11 10, 646 

No Premium Pay(’) 
Camedas eta hs arentoeene <o 5 CEC ial ae etal Pare Sente ‘Called Cod 6 345 


(1) One plant paid double time and another paid double time and one-half for three of the 


statutory holidays observed. 


(2) One plant paid regular rates for two of the statutory 
one-half for one or two of the holidays observed. 


(3) Includes factories paying straight time or not reporting overtime policy. 


holidays observed, and three paid time and 


TABLE 4.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT WORKERS IN THE RUBBER 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 


Length of Service Required 


Under One Year 
Ge DCO. f fan cera sim aetae ecteiele - = 


(ATG cy (on Sees tee OT ae on en or 


Four Years 

Canada (Ontario Only)..........+-- 
Five Years 

Quebees). Gade ..cmasly fabs lanl Mets 


Over Five Years 
Canada (Ontario Only)..........--- 


Initial Maximum Vacation 
Vacation 
of One Week One Week Two Weeks 

Plants ) Workers | Plants | Workers | Plants Workers 
3 342 2 OD eee. eM fareties co oreiase 
1 44 1 BAA te tok, Ate lar cic. brane euaze 
2 298 1 yA ee eS (AP arn 
32 16, 140 7 AA 5 | SEAS. raat cll tte heh at stots 
12 4,545 2 17, il a TEER HORE, LE irhrne 
20 11, 595 5 TTL MOR gee BNE r canpotcicy 
Pee ete P|) Woe et acabath Hous weeheTeLa state tienes) S sted il 143 
BeNOR Sateen crs cPats-ctorc'sle avatelle’s oleate 5.0% (4) 23 15,486 
REA ED Ao teTe ad ete ialeim olete oh fiola olaie) ole. 9's 10 4,291 
Ree ata ec Wega, Lothinie sr=i)hslcyaueie © 2a? 13 11,195 
PN Fe |) Mec a ohaiePe eas fete raya oe crane |iaieretcde lueheim > 2 346 
35 | 16, 482 9 507 26 15,975 


(1) Includes three plants (2,940 workers) providing for three weeks’ vacation after 20 years of service. 
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with pay of two weeks, and for the length 
of employment required for the second week 
to be reduced. 


Statutory Holidays, Table V.—A\ll 
establishments included in this analysis of 
the Rubber Products Industry reported 
observing from four to fourteen statutory 
holidays. Only three plants, employing 
about 300 workers, did not report paying 
for some of the observed holidays. 

Most of the establishments in Quebec 
observed ten or eleven statutory holidays 
and paid for three, while most establish- 
ments in Ontario observed eight holidays 
and paid for seven or eight. 


Shift Work, Table VI.—Four thousand 
of the 16,500 plant workers covered in this 


study were reported to be on a second or 
third shift. In two-shift operations, about 
730 employees were working the second 
shift. In three-shift operations, 1,680 
employees were reported working the second 
shift and 1,600 the third. , 

The most common wage differentials for 
shift work were three cents per hour for 
workers on the second shift and five cents 
per hour for those on the third shift. There 
was no substantial change in the amounts 
of the shift differentials from those reported 
in 1946. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Some form of sick 
leave with pay for plant employees was 
reported by only six establishments employ- 
ing about 4,300 workers. 


TABLE 5.—_STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FORJIN THE 
RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 


Number of Holidays Observed, by Plants Total 
—— Total Plant 
% ; 8 9 10 11 14 Plants Workers 
Plants Paying for: 
AMET OL Gaye: Satcher. Battin. atanesig 20s ee ne ee See nets DL higehicrdld deteteelll.eath stalyzr. Stas 1 97 
SHH OMOS YS cena noaer wee he ee ene 1 Re noe Ie ey 2 4 1 8 3,594 
4 hip te SARS ea rr MTC e igh ec ee 1 | eames 1 Wh es ee. || ae Ieee = 2 242 
5 Bes Toes ararditss alas chal ae Oe ee ee See 2 he SL TRS. A See 2 717 
6 Sd i ie SOE re ee ee Ditech. CF RRS RG A-ha eel erect 6 5 1,977 
7 SS OO OES REAM e Ree res (Pe oa 1 3 BN eo ley a aes Mates 6 6,857 
8 i CEE ere a mare ee ee tis iy ae es: Fort I TiN ek ultciae + Meee ht ieee 7 2,683 
9 OP aa a ices tars ta acstc vere otp weatalotine oracate aecrard oie beaters ftecaysemcele letters © ih osccmwadlasiewalptdce 1 7 
Total Plants Paying for One or More Holidays... . 3 3 16 3 2 4 1 32 16,174 
Plants not Paying for Holidays.................. 1 ITER omer an fen 1 | arnael ee 3 308 
Total Plants Observing Holidays................ 4 4 16 3 3 4 1 35 16,482 
TABLE 6.—WAGE DIFFERENTIAL PAID TO SHIFT WORKERS IN THE 
RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1948 
pce Three-Shift Operation 
; : peration Total 
Wage Differential W me 
2nd 2nd | 3rd OLore 
Shift Shift Shift 
Total Number of Plant Workers.................. 729 1, 684 1, 607 4,020 
No Differential 
Wanadan(Quebecionly,)....6. 6.0... neces ue cuee etn. 75 58 34 167 
Three and Four Cents per Hour 
Ganadan Onupario only) is... an. Bes on eoee eee 282 1,616 69 1,967 
Five Cents per Hour 
CORTES Ray 4.4 0. Ae CII eee ne eee ree 307 10 1,479 1,796 
Quebee 233): | Lis pasats-e ble ne | eaten Ae 233 
Ontario 74 10 1,479 1, 563 
Ten Per Cent ‘ 
CanadanQuepecOnlyi)ekee sees tee. eee BOTS oper rcteters eee ei test clon eee 65 
Fifteen Per Cent 
Canada (Quebeconlly) oii «ie.ac-000 2 bade 2%« cb os oa SIRI ae ere] eee ea 25 25 
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WAGE RATES IN THE 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY, 1949 


The index of wage rates in the construc- 
tion industry is 184-2 as of October 1, 1949, 
using average rates in 1939 as a base of 
100. This is an average rise of approxi- 
mately 4:5 per cent over the rates in effect 
on the same date in 1948 and, as indicated 
by the index, an increase of 84-2 per cent 
since 1939. 

The information given in Tables 2 and 3, 
showing index numbers of wage rates since 
1939, is based on data from 29 of the 
principal industrial cities. In Table 1, 
average hourly wage rates for 13 additional 
cities are shown for the year 1949 but index 
numbers for these not been 
calculated. 

On an area basis, the greatest increases 
in construction wage rates since 1939 have 


cities have 


occurred in New Brunswick and British 
Columbia, where changes have — slightly 


exceeded 90 per cent. Rates in Manitoba, 
on the other hand, have risen less than 65 
per cent. Increases of roughly 75 per cent 
have taken place in Alberta, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island, while the overall 
increases in Saskatchewan, Ontario and 
Quebec have amounted to approximately 
85 per cent. 

During the year following October 1, 1948, 
construction wage rates rose from 4 to 6 
per cent in all the provinces with the excep- 
tion of Quebec, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, where the increases were 
somewhat, less. 

Wider variations are found in the per- 
centage increases since 1939 in the cities 
which are used in the calculation of the 
index of wage rates. Port Arthur, Fort 
William and Belleville rates all increased 
roughly 105 per cent during this period 
while those for Ottawa, Winnipeg, Edmon- 
ton and Kingston rose only about 60 to 
65 per cent. 

In comparing these percentage increases 
it should be kept in mind that they are 
to a large extent dependent on the level 
of wage rates in 1939. The cities which 
experienced the greatest percentage in- 
creases had, on the whole, the lowest 
construction wage rates while those cities 
in which the smallest percentage increases 
were recorded had, on the average, the 
highest construction wage rates in 1939. 


The percentage increases that have 
occurred during the past year do not bear 
the same relationship to one another as do 
the longer run increases since 1939. The 
largest increases occurred in Brandon and 
Victoria with advances of about 11 per 
cent, followed closely by Port Arthur, Fort 
William and Peterborough with increases of 
approximately 9 per cent over 1948 rates. 
Several other cities, on the other hand, 
maintained fairly stable rates. In Char- 
lottetown, Halifax, Moncton, and Kingston 
the changes amounted to less than 1 per 
cent and in Montreal, Ottawa, Brantford 
and Vancouver the increases were less than 
3 per cent. 

For the decade from 1939 to 1949 the 
percentage increases in wage rates for the 
skilled trades were similar, averaging about 
80 per cent. In comparison with the skilled 
trades, labourers, although having a lower 
average wage rate, obtained increases of 
slightly over 100 per cent. 

Although the increases over the decade 
since 1939 have been strikingly uniform for 
the various occupations, differences have 
occurred in the year to year changes in 
wage rates. During 1949, the wage rates 
for most trades increased from 3 to 4 per 
cent while painters and plumbers received 
increases ranging between 6 and 7 per cent. 
In contrast to the more rapid increase over 
the ten-year period, the rates for labourers 
advanced only 3 per cent during 1949. 

For the skilled construction trades, wage 
rates in Canada for the year 1939 ranged 
from a low of 40 to 50 cents an hour for 
painters in Peterborough to $1.15 an hour 
for bricklayers and electricians in Windsor. 
By 1948 the lowest rate reported was 75 
cents an hour for sheet metal workers in 
Charlottetown with a high of $1.80 an hour 
for plasterers in Toronto. The figures for 
1949 shown in Table 1 show a range of 
from 75 cents an hour to $1.90 an hour for 
the same two occupations and cities. 

For labourers in 1939 the range was from 
30 to 35 cents an hour in Charlottetown and 
Moncton to 55 cents an hour in Windsor. 
By 1948, the range was from 55 cents an 
hour in Charlottetown to $1 an hour in 
Vancouver, Victoria and Windsor and in 
1949 the 1948 range applied but with the 
low in Charlottetown and the high in 
Vancouver, Victoria and Prince Rupert. 
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TABLE 1.—WAGE RATES IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1, 1949 


el 
SSS] 


Average Wage Rate per Hour 
Locality Brick- Sheet 
layers Carpen-| Electri- | Painters | Plasterers} Plumbers} Metal |Labourers 
and ters cians Workers 
Masons 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown............ 1.25 85 85 80 1.25 85 75 55 
Nova Scotia— 
PESTGX tree tpcienteo eta aes 1.44 1,23 1.33 1.07 1/35 1.30 1,13 81 
Sydhneyits teins eee 1.50 1.35 1.25 1.15 1.45 1.25 1.10 85 
New Brunswick— 
HrederictOn. ssaer oe ee snictee 1.45 1.00 85 75 1,25 1.00 .80 60 
Moncton::.\. ssiseepye xistsurete 1.35 1.10 95 90 1.20 1.15 85 65 
SaintidGhn,-«.cs-esee sw dn 1.45 1210 1.10 1.00 1.35 1,25 1.00 65 
(uebec— 
CHICOUNIN . ave cycles leas 1.20 1.10 1.05 1.00 1.20 1.00 1.00 85 
Drummondville........... 1.15 95 .90 .85 1.15 95 95 -75 
13 (v1 ee eevee ae ae ee her a 1,25 1.15 1-05 1.10 1.15 1.55 1.10 .70 
Montreal... ifus ote nsteetae' ate 1.60—1.75 1,25 1.35 1.25 1.50 1.55 1.25 .80 
Muebec-. copes ence 1.50 1.10 1.10 1.05 1.50 1.10 1.10 75 
St. Hyacinthe............. 1.10 95 95 85 1.10 1.00 95 .70 
Sherbrooke sens sa.nsensese 1.20 1.00 95 90 1.20 1.10 1.10 .80 
Thetford-Mines............ 1.15 1.05 1.00 1.00 1.15 1.00 1.00 75 
Droid, RA VICTess20< sees ceiae 1.25 1.05 1.05 -95 1.25 1.05 1.05 75 
Ontario— 
Belleville wc ace are 1.65 1,25 1.10 1.00 1.65 1.40 1.40 -70 
Brantiord nyt. acre stoi 1.50 1.30 1.15 1.00 1.30 1.45 95 85 
Port William nce. tees 1.62 1.46 1.45 1.10 1.65 1.45 1.40 .90 
Guelplitg cycss xa chertieers 1.50 1.20 1.05 1.00 1.30 1.40 1.00 85 
em tON seas cocsecieciecws 1.70 1.50 1.55 1.20 1.70 1.60 1.45 -90 
Kangstons.....csee seen. 1.50 1.33 1.35 1.15 1.35 1.30 1.15 75 
Katcehenere, sh iyi awe af 1.50 1,25 1.20 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.15 .90 
MONG ON sc, fey teh ease tee 1.75 1.45 1:55 -95 1.70 1.55 1.31 .80 
Ottawasn heist odes eee 1.55 1.30 1.30 1.10 1.50 1.60 1.47 Py {) 
Peterborough............. 1.60 1.20 1.00 1.00 1.50 1,25 1,25 .80 
Por ATUDUM. <waek quviseienies 1.62 1.46 1.45 1.10 1.65 1.45 1.40 .90 
St. Catharines....05.. ..ce 1.50 1.45 1.20 1.00 1.40 1.50 1.40 .80 
Toronto d..fyscsnts torecdet 1.80 1.60 1.75 1.35 1.90 1.75 1.65 -95 
Windsor alert tan. santas 1.65 1.60 1.75 1.25 1.65 1.75 Ls -90 
Manitoba— 
Brandon... ewes ey ear 1.45 1,25 1,25 1,15 1.45 30 1.05 70 
Winhipeg 2 casas. + sect 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.20 1.60 1,55 1.10 75 
Saskatchewan— 
Moose aweerccess cone ey gE 1.36 1.10 1.10 1.50 1.35 1.20 15 
Prince Albert............. 1.45 1.30 1.0, .80 1,25 1.25 1.20 .70 
REN ois sie etanatelal bettas By pt 1.42 1.45 Deka, 1.66 1.50 1,27 .85 
Baskatoone, Jscserecwceins 1.60 1.39 1.30 1.00 1.50 1.45 1.10 85 
Alberta— 
Calgary tities 1.80 1.47 1.50 1.30 1.75 1.55 1.50 
Bidmionton, saeco eects st 1.80 1.474 1.60 1.25 1.85 1.60 1.55 95 
Medicine Hat............. 1.45 1.32 1.20 .90 1,25 1,25 1.05 75 
Heth bridges we. veces ces 1.75 1.45 1.20 1.00 1.50 1.40 1.10 
British Columbia— 
Prince Rupert............. 1.50 1,55 1.50 1.25 1.50 1.60 1,35 1.00 
WAN COUVED Sy pf ae mnicive craionn 1.80 1.60 1.70 1.40 1.75 1.70 1.65 1.00 
VIA ODOT IS tse sara) oc cist efits» 1.75 1.55 1.60 1.30 1.623 1.65 1.58 1.00 
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TABLE 2._INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
. INDUSTRY IN CANADA, BY OCCUPATION, 1939-1949 


Average Rates in 1939=100 


Occupation 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Brickiayersve. os stesso 103-6 | 109-4] 112-9] 118-9 | 120-4] 122-4] 134-0] 154-1] 172-7 178-0 
Carpenters.” ps1 sacar. 105-1 | 112-9 | 119-2] 127-6 | 129-0| 131-4] 144-4] 156-4 | 176-1 182-7 
Electricians............-----. 107-0 | 112-3} 118-0 | 125-5] 126-3 | 129-0| 141-9 | 148-6) 171-7 179-2 
Paintersac saree. cowie kl LOE D> 111-0 117-1 127-9 129-3 131-4 143-1 150-8 172-4 183-7 
Pladsterersese cheats ose ee 105-7. | 110-7| 113-6 | 121-3 | 122-6] 125-7) 136-1} 150-0] 178-1 184-5 
Plam Dera. wceraahe teense se os 104-4 | 113-1] 118-4] 122-9 | 123-6 | 124-9 | 137-0] 148-4) 171-3 182-2 
Babourersis re. 5: sachets Peles 104-8 | 108-4 | 125-4 | 142-6 | 148-1] 150-5 | 160-0] 173-7] 197-4 203-6 
ee EE EE EE EEE EEE a ar as 

TABLE 3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY IN CANADA, 1939-1949 
Average Rates in 19839=100 
Province and City 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown.........-. 100-7 | 110-0] 112-8] 130-2] 134-9| 1385-0} 149-6] 164-4) 175-7 175-9 
Nova Scotia— 
Is tihes ex oemoreence dees 102.7| 114-6] 117-1] 123-6] 132-4] 132-3 | 146-6] 155-1 172-8 172+9 
Sydney ree vcssegee rises 108-0 | 108-8 | 115-6 | 121-2] 127-3 | 126-2] 137-0] 140-1] 166-1 176-9 
New Brunswick— 
Monotone ry. ey rcakess ayes 101-5 | 115-4} 127-0} 135-5] 189-8 | 142-1] 162-5 | 172-0 196-6 198-3 
Rein tie OUT rrr < Hee eps. 107-3 | 120-2] 116-0] 136-0 | 142-3] 142-8] 153-9} 165-9] 178-8 192-1 
Quebec— 
IMOntioalll sat ae tors -e:- -aatcats 109-0 | 115-0] 123-0] 133-8] 133-8] 135-3 | 149-3] 152-4 182-7 187-3 
Quebectrhkt cna. socks 104-0 | 112-1) 121-0] 138-5] 138-5 | 138-5 | 153-5 | 156-9 176-7 191-9 
Ontario— 
Bellovilled, 2h.45%. xi.0-96)- 107-8 | 110-5 | 111-8] 136-8 | 139-7] 139-7] 145-8] 161-6 194-2 203-4 
BrAWHOCG se s5,.26'. Gok clea 99-7 | 107-8 | 119-3 | 127-5 | 129-9] 181-4 | 136-7 | 155-2 177-9 181-9 
OEE WV ULLGREC foc cite selec sel sinrgla cretels ||nkicsecate'e [ipreyeisiea s oilletniee w mieis 134-4 | 137-9] 147-7] 167-6 | 188-6 205-1 
Guelph. .fditis.. tees 2 ee 101:0 |. 101-8 | 105-9 | 126-1 | 129-7| 138-8} 147-9] 161-6 175°3 187-0 
Hamilton 105-6 | 116-0] 121-4] 130-6 | 183-8] 136-3 | 149-4 | 161-6 185:0 196-6 
Kingston 105-1 | 112-0| 113-5 | 120-7 | 123-2 | 122-6] 133-7 | 150-5 166°5 166-4 
Kitchener 100-3 | 102-6 | 112-4 | 129-6 | 132-1 | 138-0 | 146-3 | 165 1} 185-0 196-4 
London 104-0 | 114-3 | 119-1 | 125-6 | 127-8| 180-1} 148-4] 165-7 182-1 193-5 
Ottawa 101-0 | 108-0 | 109-1] 116-4] 118-0} 118-0} 127-1] 140 0| 157-0 159-4 
Peterborough. “""") 402-6 | 110-4] 120-0] 129-1] 183-7) 135-9] 147-3 157-7 | 177-5 193-0 
Port Arthur..... eR hy Woe ere eee on | Coser 134-2 | 138-4 | 147-8] 167-8] 188-8 205-3 
She Catitarwledes: o. sene=- 105-5 | 116-9 | 122-1] 129-4 | 134-7| 187-3 | 144-7] 164-2 180-2 188-1 
MTorontow anocwse tice os 105-7 | 122-9 | 116-9 | 121-3 | 123-6) 126-7) 136-8 154-4 | 171-0 182-8 
Windsor’; &satateh eaten: 100-6 | 109-2 | 113-6 | 120-3 | 122-4 | 127-2 | 134-2 148-1 | 164-5 170-9 
Manitoba— 
Brandontscens-oepener <s: 100.4 | 113.1] 119-4 | 120-1] 121.1] 129-4 | 142-4) 155 9 | 157-3 175-3 
Winners ccscce en hee 100°5 | 109-9 | 115-3 | 117-0 | 118-1) 123-9) 184-8 147-0 | 157-0 163-3 
Saskatchewan— 
1 YGia 1 CREO Renae eee 100-7 | 113-6} 117-7] 120-7] 122-4 | 122-8] 132-9 153-6 | 172-4 181-2 
Saskatooner. Fore --- seen 100-6 | 103-0} 112-9 | 122-0 | 122-3] 137-3 | 1388-7] 166-4 188-1 196-1 
Alberta— 
ERGOT ce ciel tiaaaiein 0 108-9 | 114-2] 117-3 | 122-5 | 123-6 | 125-0) 133-4 147-3 | 169-1 179-6 
FiGmIONGON Haste «sere /Male 100-3 | 104:0 | 109-6 | 114-5 | 115-7 | 116-6 | 126-2 139-7 | 157:3 166-4 
British Columbia— 
ANCOWUVER is s's/s « 6 otye irises 100-3 | 106-3 | 118-9] 131-8 | 132-7 | 132-6] 148-7 166-4 | 185-4 190-3 
Via GLOLisie sg tecnica ioe 2 104-8 | 111-1 | 120-7] 135-8 | 139-9 | 140-4| 153-0 173-6 | 178-6 198-4 
Camadasch.eieden. <6 savant ee 104-5 | 111-6] 118-6] 127-7] 129-6] 131-1] 143-9 155-0 | 176-3 184-2 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 
DURING FEBRUARY, 1950 


Unemployment began to decline during the latter part of 
February. The fishing industry reported poor catches this winter 


and consequently reduced earnings for fishermen. 


Wages in 


manufacturing continued to rise but farm help was being offered 


lower pay this year. 


British Columbia showed rapid gains in 


employment but improvement was slow in the Maritimes. 
Supplementary benefits will now be paid to various classes of 
workers who are not in receipt of unemployment imsurance 


benefits. 


Employment conditions throughout most 
of Canada showed improvement by the end 
of February. Applicants at employment 
offices had fallen from the peak of 380,900 
at February 9 to 375,900 at March 2. A 
slight increase had occurred in the last 
week but this was entirely due to new 
registrations for supplementary benefits. 
About 3,000 of these new applicants were 
registered at March 2. 

The decline in unemployment began in 
British Columbia. As the unusual snow 
conditions disappeared, large numbers 
resumed work in the logging, construction 
and sawmill industries. With the gradual 
increase in manufacturing activity, employ- 
ment conditions in the Ontario region 
started to improve. Heavy snowfalls, too, 
tended to open up jobs in Eastern Canada, 
although mostly of a casual nature. 

Most of the seasonal expansion, how- 
ever, will not be under way until later in 
March and early April. By that time, 
farmers, contractors and other employers 
will be getting ready for spring and 
summer work. Employment in construc- 
tion is expected to equal last year’s level 
and this should enable most of the unem- 
ployed workers to obtain jobs quickly 
when the weather changes. It is probable, 
however, that some unemployment may 
remain in a few areas during the coming 
year. 


Industrial Analysis 


Wages offered agricultural workers this 
winter have been below 1949 levels, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
quarterly report on farm wage rates at 
January 15. This downward movement 
continued a trend which became apparent 
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in some areas last summer and which was 
now common to all provinces. Wage rates 
continued to be highest in British Columbia. 
The Canada average stood at $98.55 at 
January 15, 1950 as compared with $104.45 
one year before. 

It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 100,000 persons working as paid 
workers in agriculture in the slack winter 
season. Labour market activity in this 
group was very light, although there has 
been some demand for experienced hands 
for dairy farms this winter. 

The main problem in the fishing industry 
at present is the possible loss of export 
markets, in which 65 per cent of total 
production is sold. So far, there has been 
no major drop in sales, but the immediate 
future is uncertain in view of international 
trade restrictions and currency revisions. 
The Federal gevernment, in conjunction 
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Newfoundland 

Total Value 
Fisheries Exports from Canada 
1948 and 1949 


1948 1949 1948 = 1949 


Maritimes British Other 
Total Cilmabla Provi 


with the industry, is therefore endeavouring 
to improve marketing opportunities, both 
at home and abroad. 

During February, reports from the Mari- 
times indicate that this year’s smelt catch 
was below normal but markets and prices 
remained steady. Better landings were 
reported by the fresh fishing fleet during 
February but competition with Scanda- 
navian countries in the United States 
market may force prices down. Stocks of 
salt dry fish have not been moving as fast 
this year as previously. In the past five 
years, inventories have been cleared out by 
March; this year, sales are not expected 
to be completed until April. 

The Newfoundland herring fishing, which 
normally provides considerable employment 
and income during the winter and spring 
months, has been very poor this year. 
The market for salt fish improved, how- 
ever, with contracts from Spain and 
Portugal, although some concern was felt 
about the price. Commercial fisheries in 
Labrador were feeling the effect of com- 
petition with Iceland and Norway and 
earnings were small as trading is done with 
Mediterranean and West Indies countries 
where prices are low. 

In the British Columbia herring fishery, 
good catches were reported in southern 
waters but weather conditions made har- 
vesting difficult in the north. The final 
record for the season was 182,880 tons 
which was a good average. In the Victoria 
area, salmon fishing traps were being 
readied for the seasonal run, with some 
demand for help for upcoast operations. 

In Eastern Canada logging, hauling oper- 
ations, which were delayed by lack of snow 
and mild weather early in 1950, got under 
way during February. With heavy snow- 
falls, trucks, tractors and teams were able 
to start moving the logs to the mills and 
dumps. There was an increase in labour 
requirements for teamsters and loaders for 
this type of work, with a few vacancies 
for cutters and peelers. still reported. 
Generally, the supply of labour available 
exceeded demand, as has been true of the 
entire logging season. However, a few 
areas, such as Timmins and The Pas, 
reported labour shortages of skilled men. 

Workers in the logging industry were 
among those benefiting by the recent 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. Employees in lumbering and 
logging in all provinces except British 
Columbia, where loggers were already 
insured, are to be covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance as of April 1, 1950. In 
addition, provision is made for these 
workers to immediately qualify for supple- 
mentary benefits if they have worked a 


total of 90 days in logging or other insured 
employment during any continuous twelve- 
month period in the previous year and 
a half. 

In British Columbia, moderation in 
weather conditions made possible the 
gradual resumption of work in the west 
coast logging industry during February, 
after snow and cold weather had forced 
an almost complete shutdown. Low-level 
camps, benefiting from coastal rains, were 
first to re-open. In eastern and southern 
interior points, the majority of operators 
remained closed because of snow condi- 
tions which blocked roads. It will be some 
time before conditions return to normal in 
the industry but continuous improvement 
in the employment situation was expected 
until the seasonal slump in the Fall. 

New collective bargaining agreements 
were signed in two important sections of 
the mining industry in the first two months 
of 1950. In the western coal mining indus- 
try, a two-year agreement affecting some 
5,000 miners was signed by the United Mine 
Workers (CCL) and the Western Canada 
Bituminous Coal Operators Association. 
Under the new contract, wages will remain 
at approximately the same level as last 
year. Miners were currently paid a wage 
varying from $10.07 per day for labour, 
motormen and other classifications, to $11.27 
for power house engineers. Contract 
miners, who work on a tonnage basis, were 
guaranteed a daily minimum of $10.95. 

In the asbestos mining industry in 
Quebec, a new agreement was reached in 
January after a bitter four-month strike 
in 1949 and several months reference to 
provincial arbitration. The miners will 
continue to receive 10 cents an hour more 
than the pre-strike wage level and, in addi- 
tion, will receive a cost-of-living bonus, 
40 cents weekly for each point rise in the 
cost-of-living index, retroactive to January 
1, 1949. 

A review of manufacturing employment 
during 1949 shows that, on the average, the 
number of paid workers remained at about 
the same level as in the previous year. 
An estimate based on data published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics places the 
1949 index of employment at 122-1 (June 
1, 1941100) , compared to the 1948 
figure of 122-0. Employment was gener- 
ally higher than 1948 in the first part of 
the year but fell off in the latter months. 
Wages, however, continued to rise during 
1949, the average being $44 per week, about 
$3 more than the comparable figure for 1948. 

Although wages and employment are 
high, job opportunities have been decreasing 
and short-time work and lay-offs are more 
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ENPLOYMENT TRENDS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 


Average: 1939= 100 Seasonally Adjusted 
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evident. There has been a resultant in- 
crease in unemployment in manufacturing 
occupations, of whom some 75,000 were 
seeking work through the National Employ- 
ment Service at the beginning of March. 
About 39,000 of these were classified as 
skilled and semi-skilled workers, with heavy 
concentrations in the metalworking, lumber 
products and textile occupations. Hiring 
was, however, picking up in several manu- 
facturing industries during February. Many 
textile, boot and shoe, and rubber plants 
increased their work force during the month. 


Unemployment among construction 
workers in the winter of 1949-50 was con- 
siderably larger than in previous post-war 
years, accounting for about 20 per cent of 
the total number of persons registered for 
work. In part, this was due to the fact 
that more workers were employed in the 
industry, in the active season, a peak of 
360,000 being reached last year, but the 
winter carryover of work was relatively 
smaller. 


This increase in unemployment was 
reflected in the number of construction 
workers seeking jobs through the National 
Employment Service during February. At 
the end of the month, the total number 
registered in offices all across Canada was 
68,000. At the same date in 1949, the 
figure was 46,000. 


Although the rate of increase as between 
skilled and unskilled has been about the 
same, the increase has been numerically 
greater among skilled workers, since they 
constitute about 70 per cent of the labour 
- force in the building trades. The increase 
in both groups over February, 1949, has 
been about 50 per cent. 


Regional Analysis 


Employment levels in the Atlantic region 
have been sustained at last year’s level, but 
this region was the only one where unem- 
ployment, as measured by applicants regis- 
tered at employment offices, had not shown 
a decline prior to the implementation 
of supplementary benefits. Nearly all of 
the continued increase, however, was due 
to conditions in Newfoundland—in other 
areas, stability or slight improvement was 
evident. Emphasis in most reports from 
these areas was shifting to the outlook for 
spring and summer, and once the river 
drive was under way and construction 
started on a large scale, the unemployed 
were expected to be readily absorbed. 

In Newfoundland, weather conditions 
were forcing curtailment of the provincial 
work program; loss of overseas markets 
caused lay-offs in iron mining affecting 1,000 
men; and secondary industries have been 
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forced to reduce or cease operations because 
of competition from the mainland. No 
improvement was expected until naviga- 
tion opened in the spring. 

Lumbering activity has increased sharply 
in recent weeks as snow enabled woods 
operations to proceed more effectively. 
Contrary to expectations, this season’s cut 
may now equal last year’s since farmers 
and sub-contractors all cut more than 
scheduled; sawmill employment should 
therefore be sustained this summer at a 
normal level. 


Employment in the Quebec region has 
risen slightly in the past month, since 
manufacturing industries have resumed 
production following the winter slack 
period, and heavy snowfalls have enabled 
the resumption of normal winter employ- 
ment in log hauling, winter resort activity, 
and civic snow removal. The employment 
level has been slightly below that of last 
year, however, because of reduction in 
logging this winter, and re-adjustment of 
manufacturing to a declining market. 

Unemployment now has passed its peak 
in this region, and should decline rapidly 
when seasonal expansion gets under way in 
April. A heavy construction program was 
indicated, and substantial mining develop- 
ment and exploration work will be carried 
out. 

Among manufacturing industries, seasonal 
expansion in clothing production has been 
evident, especially in the Montreal, Quebec 
and Lévis areas, although some firms are 
finding orders more difficult to obtain than 
usual. The leather industry has also shown 
some improvement, and furniture manu- 
facturing was being maintained at a fairly 
high level. Heavy manufacturing indus- 
tries were operating steadily; the settlement 
of the United States coal strike prevented 
stockpiles from completely running out. 


The recent amendment of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act will greatly benefit 
logging areas, where operations have been 
below normal and unemployment heavy, 
and areas where industrial lay-offs have 
been prolonged, such as Quebec City and 
Chicoutimi. The benefits will serve to 
relieve the financial strain in such areas, 
until seasonal expansion advances suffi- 
ciently to absorb the unemployed. 

Unemployment has passed its peak in the 
Ontario region and employment conditions 
were beginning to improve as manufacturing 
started its seasonal rise. The fluctuations 
in employment in Ontario have been wider 
this winter than in the past few years since 
manufacturing, the. dominant industry, has 
been forced to adjust to more competitive 
market conditions and there were heavy 
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seasonal lay-offs in many instances. As 
a result, the level of winter employment 
in Ontario has been slightly below that of 
last year. 

The automobile industry was operating 
at capacity despite the strike of Chrysler 
employees in progress in the United States. 
Towards the end of February, however, 
shortages of parts forced a major lay-off 
in the Windsor plant of the Chrysler 
Corporation, which involved 3,500 men. 
Cut-backs in supplying firms affected the 
employment of another 1,500 workers. At 
Oshawa, however, capacity operations were 
continuing. In Toronto, a new automobile 
plant has reached the production stage and 
will open shortly. The clothing industry 
showed renewed activity and re-hiring has 
been brisk. 

Construction work was still at its low 
winter level but activity was expected to 
increase rapidly in the next month. Mining 
employment has not yet started its seasonal 
upswing, but prospects were excellent for 
the coming season. 

Employment in the Prairie region has 
shown the greatest gain of all regions over 
the level of last year. The rural electri- 
fication program with its induced demand 
for electrical consumer equipment, as well 
as its direct effect on producers goods 
industries, has stimulated manufacturing 
employment; oil exploration projects in the 
west have had a widespread and buoyant 
influence on the economy; and the high 
level of farm income contributed to the 
further expansion of production and 
employment. 

Currently, the seasonal peak of unem- 
ployment has passed but the upswing in 
regional employment has not yet gained 
momentum. Another record year was 
expected in construction, mining and oil 
development, however. Farm revenues for 
1949 crops were expected to show a shrink- 
age as compared with 1948, which will 
result in reduced purchases of machinery 
and other goods and services. It is unlikely 
that farm labour demand will be adversely 
affected, however, as production plans for 
field crops are approximately equal to those 
of 1949. 

Orders for farm labour have followed the 
usual seasonal pattern. There have been 
a few jobs for choremen, with numerous 
deferred orders for help in March. A sharp 
rise in demand for general farm workers 
was expected by mid-March, and orders for 
skilled workers to handle mechanized equip- 
ment will probably be reported early in 
April. 

The abnormally heavy unemployment in 
the Pacific region has declined sharply with 
the improvement in weather conditions. 
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Heavy rains in coastal areas melted the 
deep snows and ice which had disrupted 
logging, sawmill and construction employ- 
ment, and several thousand men have 
returned to work. The employment level 
through the winter has shown a:slight gain 
over last year, when similar severe condi- 
tions prevailed, and this gain may be 
expected to continue since the market 
outlook for most industries is bright. 


The milder weather first brought improve- 
ment to the sawmill and shingle industries 
—nearly all mills from Vancouver, New 
Westminster, Nanaimo, and Port Alberni 
to Prince George and Prince Rupert have 
now re-opened, although some are not yet 
operating at capacity because of log short- 
ages. The lumber industry will probably 
continue at capacity production during the 
rest of the year as there is a strong possi- 
bility of a $12 million order from the 
United Kingdom in addition to the current 
$5 million contract. Confirmation of this 
order and continuance of exports to the 
United States will keep even the smaller 
mills in full operation and will sustain 
employment in the logging industry. 


The re-opening of logging camps has been 
progressing steadily, but. only low-level 
camps in coastal areas were in full opera- 
tion. -In some areas in the interior, deep 
snow and bad road conditions have held 
up activity. By the end of March, how- 
ever, most camps should be in full produc- 
tion. 


Employment Service Activities 


During the first week of March, some 
20,000 persons applied for supplementary 
benefits in accordance with the recent 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. Many of these workers had 
previously exhausted their regular benefit 
rights or did not have sufficient contribu- 
tions to claim. Others had been employed 
in industries not previously covered by 
unemployment insurance. The latter group 
includes persons employed in lumbering and 
logging in Central and Eastern Canada. 


Each winter, this supplementary aid will 
be available from January 31 to March 31; 
this year, it will extend from February 28 
to April 15. Payments will amount to 80 
per cent of the regular benefits and will be 
paid for a period which is based upon each 
workers’ employment record. 

The trend in unemployment appears to be 
fairly well defined in the week to week 
report on applicants registering at employ- 
ment offices. January, as usual, has been 
the month when most of the unemployed 
lost their jobs. Of the approximately 
375,000 persons registered at the end of 


February, about 100,000 were added during 
January. Unplaced applicants had increased 
by about the same number during the 
previous three months. This steady in- 
crease in unemployment began to reverse 
in February. This year, the downtrend 
started earlier than last because of improved 
weather conditions in British Columbia. 
However, there were also signs of a general 
improvement in employment conditions. 
Job-orders on file at employment offices 
have been consistently increasing, if only 
slightly, ever since the middle of January. 
By February, placements were increasing for 
men and women in almost all regions, and 
by the end of the month were higher than 
in both the earlier weeks in 1950 and for 
the same period in 1949. 

Most workers have experienced a longer 
period of unemployment this year than last. 
The increase of from 40 to 45 per cent in 
unplaced applicants over the year indicated 
not so much more persons looking for work 


Unemployment in Canada 
as Reported by Trade Unions, 


Unemployment in trade unions in 1949 
rose to an average of 3:0 per cent from 
2-2 per cent in the previous year. This 
was the highest yearly figure recorded since 
1942. In December, 1949, the percentage 
was 4-8. 

The yearly average was obtained from 
quarterly reports received by the Depart- 


as the usual seasonal help remaining unem- 
ployed for longer periods. Proportionately 
more this year had been claiming benefits 
for more than three months. In other 
years, they would be found in the group 
registered for two weeks to two months. 
Despite this change, at the beginning of 
February, most claimants had been unem- 
ployed for less than a month. 

There has also been a wider variety of 
workers displaced this year. The proportion 
of workers registered who are skilled or 
semi-skilled is higher than in recent years. 
More of the applicants are in the age group 
20 to 44 years than in previous years. 
Clerical and trade workers and others not 
usually seasonally affected have been 
released this winter. Women workers also 
were seasonally displaced to a greater extent 
than usual. In addition, many married 
women whose husbands were unemployed 
were registering for jobs. 


1949 


ment of Labour from local trade union 
branches throughout the country. These 
reports show the number of members in 
good standing excluding retired or pensioned 
members, and the number of members 
totally unemployed at the end of each 
quarter. A person is recorded as unem- 
ployed only when he is idle because of 
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economic causes. Union members idle 
because of illness, a strike or a lockout, are 
not considered as unemployed. Reviews of 
trade union unemployment at the end of 
each quarter have appeared in the Lasour 
Gazette for March, June, September and 
December respectively. The statement for 
the last quarter of 1949, with comparative 


figures for earlier years was included in the 
March, 1950, issue. 

During 1949, quarterly reports were 
received from an average of 2,614 locals 
with an average combined membership of 
510,845. In the previous year an average 
of 2,558 locals reported and the average 
combined membership was 512,925. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING” 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion urban cost-of-living index 
advanced from 161:6 for February 1, 1950 
to 163-7 for March 1 for a gain of 2:1 
points. This marked a new post-war peak, 
exceeding the previous high point of 162-8 
for August 1, 1949. “Group indexes for 
rents, fuel and light, and miscellaneous 
items are now at their highest post-war 
levels, while foods, clothing and home 
furnishings are appreciably below 1949 post- 
war highs. 

The increase in the index during February 
was due principally to higher levels for rents 
and firmer prices for certain foods. The 
results of the March quarterly survey of 
rents were reflected in an increase in the 
rent index from 125-0 to 182-7; this advance 
takes account of all rent changes since last 
November. The food index rose 2-7 points 
to 204-0 during February when strength in 
prices for beef, lamb, eggs, coffee and fresh 
vegetables outweighed narrow declines for 
canned vegetables. 

Fuel and light, the only other group to 
register an increase, moved up 0-4 to 136-3. 
The clothing index receded from 183-0 to 
181-4 when lower prices were quoted for 
men’s and women’s topcoats and men’s suits, 
while home furnishings and services declined 
0-1 point to 166-3. The index for miscel- 
laneous items remained unchanged at 132-1. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for the eight 
regional cities moved higher during January. 
Firmer prices for foods were mainly 
responsible. Beef, lamb, eggs, oranges, 
coffee and sugar were generally stronger 
at most centres, while pork items were 
easier. Indexes for clothing and home 
‘furnishings and services registered frac- 
tional declines while fuel costs were 
unchanged except at Saint John and Mont- 
real where narrow advances occurred. Rents 
were not surveyed in February and, con- 
sequently, the indexes remained steady. 

Composite city index increases between 
January 3 and February 1, 1950 were as 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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follows:—Vancouver 1:5 to 163:4; Saska- 
toon 1-4 to 163-6; Winnipeg 1-3 to 156-3; 
Edmonton 1:2 to 158-1; Toronto 0-7 to 
157-6; Saint John 0-7 to 157-8; Halifax 
0-6 to 153-3 and Montreal 0-4 to 164-2. 
In the same interval, the Dominion index 
rose 0-6 to 160-3. 


Wholesale Prices, January, 1950 


Between December, 1949 and January, 
1950 the general index of wholesale prices 
advanced 0:3 point to 157-1. Five of the 
eight major groups recorded increases in 
this period. The most substantial of these 
was registered by the Textiles Products 
group, which rose 2°5° points to 162-2. 
Other group increases were considerably 
smaller: Vegetable Products moved up 0-9 
point to 143-4; Iron Products, 0-9 point 
to 174:8; Wood Products, 0-5 point to 
189-1; Non-metallic Minerals 0-3 point to 
139:3. Animal Products registered the 
largest downward movement with a loss 
of 2-3 points to 160-7. Chemical Products 
followed with a drop of 1-3 points to 118-0, 
while Non-ferrous Metals receded 0-1 point 
to 139-7. _Among commodities to show 
price increases between December and 
January were the following: worsted yarn 
20-9 per cent, oranges 19-7 per cent, 
haddock 15:8 per cent, salt 14-5 per cent, 
raw wool 11-5 per cent, worsted suiting 
11-1 per cent, beef carcass (Montreal) 10-2 
per cent, cocoa beans (African) 10-1 per 
cent, crushed stone 9-9 per cent, cocoanut 
oil 8-9 per cent, rice 8-6 per cent. In the 
same period, price decreases were shown 
for the following: eggs, grade A large, 15:6 
per cent, fowl 9-7 per cent, hogs 9-4 per 
cent, lard 8-9 per cent, auromine O dye 
8-5 per cent, barley, No. 1 feed, western, 
7-6 per cent, canned cherries 7-0’ per cent, 
bacon 6-7 per cent, nylon hosiery 6:5 per 
cent, rosin 6-1 per cent, soap 5:9 per cent. 

The Canadian Farm Products Index of 
wholesale prices moved down 0:3 point 
to 144-1 between December and January. 
Animal Products declined 2-7 points to 
178-0, reflecting a sharp drop in eggs 
coupled with decreases in fowl and hogs. 
Field Products increased 1:1 points to 123-8. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS* 
Canada, February, 1950 


Strike idleness was down as compared 
with the previous month, and was little 
more than one-third of the loss in February, 
1949. The number of work stoppages and 
the workers involved showed a slight in- 
crease over January, 1950, but were still 
few in number. Strikes and lockouts which 
caused the largest amount of time loss 
were: plumbers, steamfitters and helpers at 
Ottawa, Ont., firebosses at various coal 
mines in Alberta, and beverage room 
tapmen, waiters and glass washers at 
Calgary, Alta. 

Preliminary figures for February, 1950, 
show 15 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 3,764 workers, with a time loss 
of 26,300 man-working days, as compared 
with nine strikes and lockouts in January, 
1950, with 2,456 workers involved and a loss 
of 39,488 days. In February, 1949, there 
were 10 strikes and lockouts, involving 7,245 
workers, with a loss of 71,652 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in February was 0-03 per cent of 
the estimated working time, as compared 
with 0-05 per cent in January, 1950; 0-09 


per cent in February, 1949; 0-04 per cent 
for the first two months of 1950; and 0-05 
per cent for the first two months of 1949. 

Of the 15 strikes and lockouts in existence 
during February, 1950, one was settled in 
favour of the workers, three in favour of 
the employer, one was a compromise settle- 
ment, and one was indefinite in result, work 
being resumed pending final settlement. At 
the end of the month nine work stoppages 
were recorded as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
and textile products factory workers at St. 
Lambert, P.Q., August 29, 1949. 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
‘review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazerre for April, 1950, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in December, 1949, was 72 and 15 were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 87 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 14,700 workers involved 
and a time loss of 69,000 working days was 
caused. 

Of the 72 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in December, two, 
directly involving 100 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 26, 
directly involving 3,300 workers, on other 
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wage questions; six, directly involving 700 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
11, directly involving 1,500 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; and 26, 
directly involving 1,400 workers, on other 
questions respecting working arrangements. 
One stoppage, directly involving 1,600 
workers, was in support of workers involved 
in another dispute. 

For 1949, preliminary figures show a total 
of 1,423 work stoppages beginning in the 
year, 434,000 workers directly and indirectly 
involved in all stoppages in progress during 
the year and a time loss of 1,808,000 
working days. Comparable figures for 1948 
are, 1,759 stoppages, 426,000 workers and a 
time loss of 1,944,000 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for January, 1950, 
show 225 strikes and lockouts beginning 
in the month, in which 280,000 workers 
were involved. The time loss for all strikes 
and lockouts in progress during the month 
was 2,600,000 man-days. Corresponding 
figures for December, 1949, are 150 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 40,000 workers, with 
a time loss of 1,200,000 days. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


IN CANADA, 1949° 


Industrial fatalities in Canada during the 
calendar year 1949, were 1,344. The final 
figure for 1948 includes 37 not previously 
reported. The total number of fatal and 
non-fatal accidents reported by provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards decreased 
from 417,426 in 1948 to 413,132 in 1949. 


The accidents recorded are those occur- 
ring to persons gainfully employed, during 
the course of or arising from their employ- 
ment. Also included are fatalities from 
industrial diseases reported by Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards. Reviews 
of industrial accidents appear in the LaBour 
Gazerre quarterly. 

The annual totals were compiled from 
reports received from provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and the Ontario 
Chief Factory Inspector. Also included 
were the reports submitted by Lasour 
CGazerre correspondents in several Canadian 
industrial centres. 

Press reports served mainly to supple- 
ment official information and were included 
only after careful inquiry to avoid duplica- 
tion. The record on accidents in agricul- 
ture was compiled from such _ reports. 
Although it is not known to what extent 
agricultural accidents are covered, the 
record is considered fairly complete. 


Nine industrial accidents which caused 
the death of three or more persons in each 
case were reported to the Departments 
during 1949. A pilot, a mining engineer, 
and a prospector were killed near Yellow- 
knife, Northwest Territories on or about 
January 22, when an aireraft in which they 
were flying crashed. On April 1, at 
Britannia Beach, British Columbia, three 
miners were crushed to death under a load 
of drill steel in an underground accident 
in a copper mine. The engineer, fireman 
and conductor of a train were killed on 
May 9, when it was derailed near 
Wetaskiwin, Alberta. 


On August 10, three slashers engaged in 
hydro-electric maintenance work at Pine 
Portage, Ontario, were drowned when a tow 
rope, which was attached to a boat in which 
they were travelling, broke, causing the 
boat to capsize. Four members of the 
Meteorological Service of the Department 
of Transport and a nurse on duty were 
killed near Norway House, Manitoba on 
August 23, when the aircraft in which they 


* See Tables H-1 to H-5. 


were travelling crashed. On September 9, 
an explosion in, and subsequent crash of, 
an aeroplane near St. Joachim, Quebec, 
resulted in the death of four members of 
the crew, and two paper plant employees 
who were travelling in connection with their 
work. While there were a number of other 
passengers killed as a result of this crash 
it is not known that their deaths were 
incidental to their employment and hence 
their deaths are not classed as industrial 
fatalities. 

Three workers engaged in metal refining 
at Arvida, Quebec were overcome by 
carbonyl gas poisoning on September 19, 
and died early in October. Three con- 
struction workers were burned to death in 
a construction project at Sydney, Nova 
Seotia on November 9. On November 26, 
six members of the crew of a fishing craft 
were drowned when their vessel was ship- 
wrecked during a storm off Trial Island, 
near Victoria, British Columbia. 


Fatalities by Causes 


Classification of accidents according to 
cause (Table H-1) indicates that the 
largest number, 422, came under the 
category of “moving trains, vehicles, ete.” 
Automobiles and other power vehicles and 
implements caused 220 of these fatalities. 


Industrial diseases, strain, etc., were 
responsible for 132 of the 251 industrial 
deaths recorded in the group, “other causes.” 
Falls of persons resulted in 204 fatalities, 
while falling objects caused 159, of which 
53 occurred in the logging industry. 
Dangerous substances caused 148 deaths 
including 44 resulting from electrocution. 


Fatalities hy Provinces 


The largest number of industrial fatalities 
recorded in any province in 1949, was 505 
in Ontario. Of these 115 occurred in manu- 
facturing, 97 in transportation, and 63 in 
the service industries. In Quebec, 268 
fatalities were recorded including 74 in 
manufacturing and 56 in transportation. 
The third largest number, 227, occurred in 
British Columbia. Logging accounted for 
71 of these fatalities. 


Fatalities by Industries 


Table H-4 includes an analysis of fatalities 
by industries and ‘months, and the number 
of fatalities in each industry is expressed as 
a percentage of the grand total. The latest 
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available census figures of persons employed 
in the various industries are also given, 
although they are not, in any case, for the 
year under review, they are included to 
provide an approximate indication of the 
relative frequency of accidents from indus- 
try to industry. 

The highest percentage of the 1,344 indus- 
trial fatalities in 1949 was in transportation 
with 18-9; the percentage was 17-9 in the 


previous year. Manufacturing accounted 
for 18-2 per cent in comparison to 19-3 
in 1948. 

The percentage in mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying decreased from 14-0 
per cent in 1948 to 13-7 in 1949. In con- 
struction it declined from 13-1 in 1948 to 
11-0 in 1949. The percentage in the logging 
industry also declined, from 12:3 per cent in 
1948 to 10-5 in 1949. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED RECENTLY 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR’ 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed, free of charge, by making 
application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Accident Prevention 


1. InTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. Model 
Code of Safety Regulations for Industrial 
Establishments for the Guidance of Govern- 
ments and Industry. Geneva, 1949. Pp. 
483. 

2. U.S. Bureau or 
' Butch Learns to Lift. 
1949. Pp. 7. 


Lasor STANDARDS. 
Washington, G.P.O., 


Arbitration, Industrial 


3. Stnversera, Louis G. How to Take a 
Case Before the National Labor Relations 
Board. Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, 1949. Pp. 292. 

4, Uppecrarr, Cuarence M. Arbitrating 
Labor Disputes. (In: Washington Uni- 
versity Law Quarterly. Fall Volume, 1949. 
P. 54-68.) 

5. Waite, WituIAM F. Minimizing Labor 
Disputes: Processing Grievances, Concilia- 
tion and Mediation. (In: Washington Uni- 
versity Law Quarterly. Fall Volume, 1949. 
P. 44-68.) 


Collective Bargaining 


6. Intrnors. University. Instirute or 
LaBor AND INpusTRIAL Reations. Pension 
Plans in Collective Bargaining, by Louis 8S. 
Boffo. Urbana, 1950. Pp. 31. 

7. SryBsotp, Joun W. The Philadelphia 
Printing Industry; a Case Study. Phila- 
delphia, Published for the Labor Relations 
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Council of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce by the University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1949. Pp. 109. 

8. Weiss, ABRAHAM. Collective Bargain- 
ing Provisions: Strikes and Lockouts; 
Contract Enforcement. Washington, G.P.O., 
1949. Pp. 101. . 

9. Wotman, Lro. Industry-Wide Bargain- 
ing. (In: Labor Law Journal, Volume 1, 
No. 3, Dec., 1949. P. 167-184.) 


Economic Conditions 


10. JAMES, Ropert Warren. Wartime 
Economic Co-operation; a Study of Rela- 
tions Between Canada and the United 
States. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1949. Pp. 
415. 

11. Meurer, Ropert I. Business Life Insur- 
ance and Its Economic Applications, by 
Robert I. Mehr and Hugh G. Wales. 
Urbana, University of Illinois, 1950. Pp. 66. 
e 12. OwEN, Rowxianp. India; Economic 
and Commercial Conditions in India. 
London, H.M:S.0., 1949. Pp. 238. 

13. Ramaswamy, T.N. Full Employment 
for India. Benares, Nand Kishore and 
Bros., 1946. Pp. 309. 

14. Unitep Nations, Secreratiat. Dept. 
or Economic Arratrs. Methods of Financ- 
ing Economic Development in Under- 
Developed Countries. New York, 1949. 
Pp: 163: 

15. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Consumers’ Prices in the United States, 
1942-48; Analysis of Changes in Cost of 
Living. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 82. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


16. Burns & Co. Limitrep. Welfare Plan 
for Employees and Their Dependents. 
Calgary, 1948. Pp. 20. 

17. Canapa Packers Limirep. Employees’ 
Retirement Plan. Montreal, 1949. Pp. 16. 

18 Councm or Prorit SHartna Inpus- 
trips. The Installation of a Profit Sharing 
Plan. Akron, Ohio, 1949. Pp. 20. 


19. Gray, Rosert D. Selected Personnel 
Practices of Large Employers in Los Angeles 
County as of April 1, 1949. Pasadena, 
California. California Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1949. Pp. 12. 


Industrial Relations 
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TABLE I._STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1950 1949 1948 1944 1939 
Feb. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
Labour Force— 

Civilian Labour Force (1) 5, 200 4,964 4,934 tT Tt 

Employed (1)..........- 5,053 4,858 4,847 t Tt 
WIIG cas eucistosin menace 3,967 3,835 3,791 t tT 
Bemale (ic sasccase chasse ¢ be Pht 1,080 1,023 1,056 t tT 

Paid workersa() aces cael capstan sss «22> abi 3,580 3,441 3,334 t T 

MISHEDLOV Od (ole Reet occ ormiete aivegnies- sycieiasie alals 147 106 87 t t 

Index of employment (?).........-2.--2220-2005 ae 194-0 197-3 193-7 185-7 108-1 

Unemployment in trade unions..........-.-+-. UM See Pee 4-8 3-4 1-7 0-8 11-4 

WRT PTALION eee iks «sew ole oes eiuiate ove sisrs se ais No. 4,959 3,710 7,449 7,248 693 661 
A ULG NIBIOS: hiss ccc eb bW Be db eras wees ors No. 1,906 1,234 2,884 2,986 157 160 

Earnings and Hours— | 

Total labour income..........--..++.++55 S000 ON 2 aesscc ants 620 608 545 t + 

Per capita weekly earnings.........-..-.+++++++ Sienna a ea: 42-38 41-10 36-28 30-10 t 

Average hourly earnings.............-.-++5- cents 100-9 101-1 97-2 86-6 t ft 

Average hours worked per week.........-.--++++ 42-3 39-9 40-6 38-3 T | 

Average real weekly earnings; index(*)........... 108-0 109-5 101-2 103-2 T 

National Employment Service— 

Unplaced applicants ()...........-.++++eeeee 000 375-6 274-0 186-7 142-4 tT Tt 

Wnufilled vacancies (5)... 060.5 sec.s-ccseescees 000 19-2 18-0 25-5 41-0 tT T 

Placements, weekly average...............--- 000 9-5 8-0 8-7 10-3 T T 

Unemployment Insurance— | 
lial Oe ee SRP ar Or ar Oe es Pi 000 297-2 222-1 144-1 94-5 6-2 ft 
A STE ha Corey bale (11000 (SPO IE Ceo Pi I EOI $090, 000 587-8 589-6 522-8 435-7 176-8 T 
Price Indexes— 

Wy Tatetomeila CO) RS ete s vis + ates ateleteiaks cect arm wabiaeine 158-1 157-1 159-3 146-0 102-5 73-2 

Cost ol living: (8) consieea cera saree ees ween erates 161-6 159-6 159-6 148-3 119-0 101-0 

Residential building materials (°)...............- 227-4 227-3 230-0 207-1] (9) 146-6} (2°) 102-3 

Production— 

Industrial production index (®).............--+--- 186-4 182-9 178-7 178-0 204-1 102-0 
Mineral production index ().........-..5.+.+)ee.esesee 136-7 132-9 117-2 113-4 105-9 
Manufacturing index (°).............--+--++5- 194-6 191-3 188-4 189-8 225-1 100-9 

Bleetric powers......0.ccessesees 000,000 k.w.h. yaa 4,072 3,697 3, 754 3,529 2,887 

Construction— 

Contracts awarded..............++++ $000, 000 64-8 56-7 72-8 34-2 8-8 7:3 
Dwelling units, started...............++++ 101 yet Se te Gen Ans cee 3-1 1-7 t Tt 
Wompletede fe cai. ciesiskin tastes oldie gee OOO eee eens ose 6:8 3-7 tT if 
Under construction. 4.2.00. seses beads ose. OUD) cnade aed dda st aes 52-9 40-2 tT T 

PUG HVOR sab acne < scsi cecek obvi acters wa) 000 tons 157-2 190-4 183-1 160-0 132-1 57-7 

Steel ingots and castings................-000 tons 258-1 289-9 284-7 256-7 242-2 78-2 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle................ 000 93-7 120°6 112-4 129-3 90-3 69-9 
ERGES eins BET cfs Lavielsives Seago elsees ne vs tei 000 350-7 362-8 324-8 568-9 941-0 262-9 

Flour production............- ..000 bbl. 1-61 1-55 1-47 1-90 2-04 1-10 

IV Gypsrel cee wc ae.stie ewes letra nyaiacaie'giasielala a G00: SOnSie es. ncde ss 403-0 375-7 372-0 242-7 208-4 

Cement producers’ shipments........000,000 bbl. 0-8 0-7 0-6 0-5 0-2 0-1 

Automobiles and trucks 000 30-1 28-5 13-9 16-7 13-7 14-8 

ASG coc veh kinks ear oiee ern Bin Se. se 000 fine oz.|.......... 373-1 309-0 237-4 256-6 410-9 

Copper cu et sscae na sides obec tele quusicielne 000 tons 22-3 22-2 20-8 20-4 24-4 23-7 

OA ie ere oon te Otte mes ea nre iE reT s 000: tons) ocawcereiss 9-6 10-8 11-1 16-4 16-2 

TR) ol Wee Oe ran rere ck ete OER ISO CATADT O00 DONS |S 5 son secs 10-2 11-2 10-8 11-8 7:3 

ATT EE ea aE TY Me ee OOO Tons A icc eo 24-0 21-9 17-2 24-7 15-3 

Coal eA Eee eek eae ee esases 000 tons 1,773 1,749 1, 853 1,396 1,621 1,178 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (8)...........--[.ccseeeees 231-8 243-2 244-6 159-5 77-6 

PV GCHTU SALCB A Sects s cecictlelo ne saeooidies oi $000,000).......... 501-8 493-4 490-8 

Imports, excluding gold...............-- $000, 000 200-2 211-9 223-8 206-1 126-4 43°7 

Exports, excluding gold...........-.+++-+ $000, 000 199-5 221-2 237-0 235-4 242-0 70-1 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles............... OOO GOOLE AE aie <% 3,614 4,702 4,784 5,349 1,871 
Car loadings, revenue freight..............+-- 000 280-6 248-3 287-8 275-9 268-8 157-9 
Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks, index (§).............5- 118-3 119-0 114-3 107-5 81-5 93-8 

Preferred stocks, index (®)............- 153-0 152-4 144-7 144-5 118-3 102-5 

Bond yields, Dominion, index (°) 90-3 90-1 95-4 92-1 97:3 97-3 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts. .. .$000, 000 000 7,307 6,929 6,491 4,512 2,512 

Bank loans, current, public.............. $000,000].......... 2,164 2,054 1,891 1,037 792 

Monsey BuDDLY a. st Some se dees esse des $000, 00015 Fe... < 4,386 4,162 3,818] (9) 3,153} (9) 1,370 

Circulating media in hands of public..... $000,000].......... 1,131 1,131 1,094) (9) 990) (®) 281 

Wands tees: paca eater besos oe a ae $000;,000I) ioe... 3, 255 3,031 2,725] (%) 2,163] (9) 1,089 


Norr.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+Comparable statistics are not available. (1) Labour Force survey fig 
1948 and Nov. 8, 1947. (2) Base 1926 = 100. (8) Figures are as at en 
and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing in p 
manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946 = 100. (5) First of month. 
(*) Figures are for four week periods. (8) Annual figures; monthly not 


‘ 
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available. (9) 


dex of average wee 


d of quarter en 


ures given are as of Oct. 29, 1949, Nov. 20, 
ding Dec. 


31, 1949, 1948, 1944 


kly earnings of wage-earners in 


(6) Base 1935-1939 = 100. 
Year-end figures. (1°) Annual index. 
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A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1._IMMIGRATION OF NATE ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
T 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 


Adult Adult Children 

Date Males Females | Under 18 Total 
Aunual Average, 1920-24 | 5, Waien s«< a aueemanieten cles 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
‘Annual iAverare;1925=29....8.0hb.c. or wells ce oleiere 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual. A'veraze, 1930-34... i cscs sc-veee atic eicieicisie 12,695 12,145 L111 7 35,957 
Annual Average, 1925-09... ct. ow.0c bat cleeie oct eres 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 
Annual Average, 1940-447. 30. cisec acces seein. aot 3, 767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
1945 — Total i. ccmicsttiercoche teitemcs vars See esi cremiaiets 4,259 11, 620 6,843 22,722 
1946—T otal ytos Sect ie ee rab re Sees winnie siauctors 9,934 40,818 20,967 71,719 
T947=—T otal oo) ccBeeRe co ontas Rate ee re een 27,281 24, 787 12,059 64,127 
1048 — Jamtiar ye isiacteonives se Ser eno are ee etnrameloretets 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
February.sshee risen ccs are eso hase Apert 2,234 1,904 1,071 5, 209 
Marchi pacts otc ee sein See ements 4,184 3,963 2,472 10,619 
April ca castace ls ao teh Gay are ere ene 4,630 8, 008 1,778 9,416 
Mai ae stece : 4,141 3,076 2,243 9,460 
So NUTG © fe citi. ists Wael tate cakes 7,382 4,747 3,194 15,323 
Ty i eis Speer cee eer men OY ds JS eae 4,770 4,004 2,329 11,103 
August 4,995 3,616 2,347 10,958 
HEPtCOMUDOM sew aiie'e hc aleie icone cbt nari cerniae 4,383 4,755 2,733 11,871 
OMctObDone reassert ie etic oat mete biter 4,920 5,405 2,758 13,083 
IN'GVODIUD Or ie tere nes cote ion fortes eciectecelnehsiertete 4,473 4,238 2,418 11,129 
Decomiber.assehn «eee oo ee ee eae 3,888 3,681 2,426 9,995 
Total ee. \OROe oc babetee laces 52,986 45,191 27,237 125,414 
1949 Ja nunny:, ap.istas nae oer been he ce eie ae ieee 2,884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
IPG DIUATY. 2. ter ee tess «loka tera «crate ister ee 2,797 2,342 1,509 6, 648 
Marche oat cance as acmiiatireee ene 3,690 3,104 2,374 9,168 
ADT Ta pelt cia teach a SLEae On ae One ce rete 4,242 2,910 1,940 9,092 
Misty ee eG heme oo ae ioe thon ieee cee eee 3, 987 2,963 2,234 9,184 
DUNG ie eget tree cae te lore te oa ela ent 5,012 3,770 3,185 11,967 
WUlVacet tceubte ec cok tees eae aoe rare 4,455 3,543 2,618 10, 616 
PAUSUBtE ae atte Soe ee ee 3,057 2,855 1,939 7,851 
Septembersearse ecko he eee eee 1,706 1,494 974 4,174 
October: Si feeeonco ens as oe es ae 2,831 2,907 1,814 7,552 
November feccmpa santa ths ce eerie “Mee 2,430 2,389 1,533 6,352 
Decem bers.weee. acces cee ee 1,953 1,835 1,376 5,164 
DL Otal eis stelelece pets a oth ¢ otaaere ern Meh: 39, 044 32,957 23,216 95,217 
19O0— JANUAIY oe. Mo citoem octet ccc le tee ewe cme 1, 234 1,414 1,062 3,710 


TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 


B.C. 
Month Mari- Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
times N.W.T. 
MOS Ges Otel (tratcsciciasts ie acine tints Hole meee le ae TROT 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
ROS fe LOtA Act. Sun dne wc csont cn SS na ee 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64, 127 


Ly al Kora eee WME OOe I MAME Netra ie aoe ia 4,558 24, 687 61, 621 22,552 11,996 125, 414 


211 1,542 3,770 1,319 607 7,449 
183 1, 167 3, 983 823 492 6, 648 
243 1,475 re ee 2,090 691 9,168 


November 
December 


1950— 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 


ee — e————————————————— EEE 


Unskill- 
Month Agri- ed and Others 
culture Semi- Skilled | Trading | Including] Total 
Skilled Mining 
UAB 8 OUR ee Pane Sei wiee sane.c wae sic occas’ an.nns 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
1947—Total.... aeee if 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
1948—Total.... 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5,824 52,986 
1949—January.. 1, 137 427 801 243 276 2, 884 
ebruary 1,386 414 589 231 177 2,797 
March... 1,818 544 845 278 205 3,690 
PA Tas ae eats eee aa a sweep aise s-s.e 2,055 650 891 285 361 4, 242 
MSU et Cie cad ib cases ccee vu Css ee alee dese nse 2,164 538 777 268 240 3,987 
DURE dat arasbe cimencerymeewesesy oo boReaE rene 2,535 889 1,020 285 283 5,012 
WEL ee chee aides ek ane re cence neee arnt s 2,063 700 803 288 601 4,455 
PANE GUSH rare sere b= nla eieralg etal ais lam si e/s\ ele ainyoietel= 1,405 496 586 236 334 3,057 
Reptemi bers ect wcee tO siaineicisivisie neisiae soap nas ias.cce 440 189 393 203 481 1, 706 
Chataberaaein dic dare Soi octesteaiwavates a braleveiewteleere ote 1,173 423 641 241 353 2,831 
INowem bericsccaiite. fesioe hs oe ails <teisi ciaies f-tett c= 926 440 593 260 211 2, 430 
December. Aeptiicact ras face a cwemteri nse 1,016 228 397 180 132 1,953 
UA Ae: SOE INEIST GORETIOU ROI S00 GBCE ies 0nd 18,118 5, 938 8,336 2,998 3, 654 39,044 
AQGO—January «oes ceSelels dices cctciels cpnicserenseces 483 152 278 180 141 1, 234 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE]B-1—MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Leen 
. Utilities, 
yak 3 Trans- | Finance, | guppie- 
tt. be Logging, Manu- | Construc- oe aie Leet Total 
Fishing, facturing tion , a acapt G = con wid Labour ou 
ae Storage, ment) Income 
anne Trade 
1938—Average............ 22 59 9 56 59 5 209 
1939—Average............ 23 62 8 57 59 5 215 
1940—Average............ 27 THe 11 63 62 5 245 
1941—Average............ 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—Average............ 30 143 18 80 73 10 354 
1943—Average............ 31 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944—Average............ 33 172 13 95 83 13 409 
1945—Average............ 35 156 15 101 90 13 410 
1946—Average............ 42 146 24 114 103 ~ 14 443 
1947—Average............ 47 175 33 133 113 17 518 
1947—December.......... 55 189 31 143 116 17 550 
1948—January............ 52 187 30 139 119 18 543 
February..... 52 193 29 139 116 18 548 
Marches. faces aes6 47 189 28 140 120 19 544 
HAT TI LAER ects See nse 43 194 34 142 121 18 551 
IMB Serecuceees de cs 47 195 37 147 125 18 570 
DUnCU Eran eae eae seers 51 201 43 150 130 20 595 
Ailes ScAcis Seepyee Bete 53 201 48 153 130 20 606 
August...... 55 204 48 157 130 20 614 
September 57 220 48 185 130 22 663* 
October 57 213 48 164 130 21 633 
November......... 56 214 46 166 130 21 632 
December.........- 52 211 39 164 129 21 614 
1949—January.........--- 49 211 35 159 133 20 607 
HMebruaryiectsetcces 47 213 34 159 131 20 605 
Marchwes. tc tes anes 42 214 35 161 134 20 606 
ATI eats echt 40 213 39 163 134 19 610 
MiaV tee seistele spielen 46 209 42 166 138 20 622 
ADC A553 cen see 51 216 46 170 141 20 645 
‘rib o Sage SARA eee 51 214 49 172 142 21 649 
EAMIDUBt Rie ecm leat <fe 55 218 51 172 139 23 658 
September......... 54 220 53 174 138 Be 662 
(BYE) Os) e here aren 53 219 52 175 141 22 663 
November......... 51 218 50 177 143 23 661 
December...... eer. 47 217 41 174 141 22 642 


\ 


* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 


All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. Therefore, 


necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 


the final total does not 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers haying 15 or more employees—At January 1, 20,917 
employers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,032,277 and total payrolls of $86,136,190 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 


as 100 p.c. 
Average Weekly 
Salaries and 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages at Employment Payrolls 


Jan. | Dec.| Jan. ae n. | Dec.| Jan. | Jan. | Dec.) Jan 
1, 1950}1, 1949]1, 1949]1, 1950}1, 1949}1, 1949]1, 1950)1, 1949]1, 1949 


$ $ $ 
(a) Provinces 

Maritime Provinces’. 225 ...00as ca vercacsce cette chee 37.19] 37.66] 35.78] 115-8] 127-1] 116-3] 196-5] 218-3] 189-8 
Prince Bdward [stand 3) oc oc cccwcccas amers sells nie 33.49] 33.62] 33.05] 147-4] 160-0) 141-7] 226.7] 247-1] 216-3 
INVES COLI ore ais, t cars Sisal oro oo a eek relent ateeet Cinnale 37.24] 37.73] 34.65] 107-3] 123-9} 106-1) 176-4) 206-4] 162-2 
New Brans wicks saccsts es cnsetc news Sede eaeie emirate 37-33] 37.80] 37.39] 128-2) 130-9] 131-7] 229-9] 237-7] 236-4 
Queene odiaci awe Sadia a tacececse coummwecenaeteee 40.32) 41.83) 39.36] 121-7) 128-4) 126-0) 204-8) 224-0) 207-0 
CU Sy ee Seana oot ara iarccccucnacaroedtcc) 44.00) 45.43) 42.54) 127-1) 129-4) 127-8) 206-6] 217-3) 200-5 
Prairie Provinces icc. cnc ccest coecies vos eee castes 42.90) 44.27) 41.98) 138-7] 143-8} 135-5] 224-9) 240-4] 214-9 
Manitobaiscn..ncencniomeias swe dae ce metialemiouee telelesies/s 42.27) 43.58) 41.33] 132-9) 137-9} 130-2) 212-1) 227-0) 203-1 
Saskatehewansjcc cadens cisw.cnce costes cildeslels alesis tele 42.89] 42.71] 40.59) 126-2) 134-1) 124-0} 208-6] 220-7) 194-1 

AV erties cc cctascisiayate sates cto inlalioe aaa ees oeie mae eae 43 .67| 45.93] 43.51) 154-6] 157-9) 150-0} 252-3) 271-0) 243-9 
British’ Columbia. 323% ac ossiss Wises ss leis oaiguniaee oe ee oe a 44.45) 46.87] 42.77] 143-6) 150-6] 142-6) 224-2) 248-1) 214-1 
CANADA GI ache xsiejediacis.e's-chw alas eisrsltientetaei laters 142.38] 43.81] 41.10) 127-2] 132-2] 128-4] 209-2] 224-7) 204-5 


MUTIOG 2 Sis. os Be nad co. btaja cE. wo isis s oe saioliats sieiearssalee s Muara 


Winnipeg 
Halifax Pent 


Regina 


COP UTE Bisa ete A iter Ane Aaa Seen Pei ereere Gok cient 


MSI OUUTING ards soa claro Aaieaele.a 5 ois 0:0, Bias accmcae salem me EN 43.65] 45.38] 42.28] 119-0] 121-7] 120-7] 200-2) 212-9] 196-6 
Drarablo Goods 10: s2. eens corse eee oa teenies 46.64] 48.62] 45.23] 112-8} 114-3] 116-8] 187-2] 197-9] 187-6 
Won-Durable Goods. i oress.ct..seosee nc ba ca ee 40.57] 42.21] 39.19] 122-8} 126-5) 122-6) 211-5) 226-9] 204-9 
Mleowie Laght and: Power! .). 5; os sedce ace se Cee 49.45] 49.89] 47.52] 166-3] 169-8) 156-8) 261-5) 269-3) 235-5 

ROrptesTiit ure veeaity oo tet ci to.e HR bys ..| 37.45] 39.09] 37.10] 145-8] 155-6] 206-1] 271-9} 302-9) 380-1 

INUIT eae ohio mra cin cate daicsgan saeror.socen clottese he 50.30} 54.21] 47.15] 101-8} 104-1] 99-6] 160-3] 176-6) 146-9 

POTMINUNICALIONS. vis oc cds oases vio Saeco 2 tamale tec ca ielanew 43.09} 41.59] 39.21] 203-8] 205-6] 188-1] 317-2] 308-7] 267-8 

REMAN BVOT DE CtOM nae cnclice-svAcie gee aan te ste dee he One eee en 51.64] 52.34] 50.97] 137-7] 143-9] 142-4) 216-8] 229-8] 221-7 


Construction and Maintenance................eeeeeeceees 39.55) 42.16] 38.65] 114-7] 137-4] 110-5] 196-8} 251-4) 185-5 
SSCANLICES BIS a EE SURE oS CL: AL CR a 2a UIE eae ap 28.56) 29.12] 26.94] 142-4] 144-3] 142-6] 245-5) 253-7) 231-7 
PRTG AD eisteevele creis a talsiare: deta toailaysistask wp clots ss Be heels oie 37.02] 36.97] 35.65} 159-8] 158-7] 152-4] 247-6] 245-7) 227-7 
Eight Leading Industries.........................0000. 42.38] 43.81] 41.10] 127-2) 132-2] 128-4) 209-2) 224-7] 204-5 
UNANGE geet msteln teleisicsize de’stateraaels 4\9's Ga eeletlons socks hee eas 


41.23) 41.23] 39.24] 148-2} 148-1] 143-2] 210-6) 210-4) 193-5 
Nine Leading Industries.....................00..00005 42.33] 43.71) 41.02) 128-0) 132-8) 129-0) 209-2) 224-1) 204-1 


1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries, as listed in Table c-4. with the exception of electric light and power. 

2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry-cleaning plants. 4 

* Includes Welland, Thorold and Merritton. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 
(Base:—June 1, 1941=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of Ks Index Numbers of 

~ verage ~ Average 

Year and Month A SORBDEES Average | Weekly Agoropate Average | Weekly 
Employ- Wack Weekly | Salaries | Employ- Wael Weekly | Salaries 
ment Pa cn Salaries |and Wages} ment Athair Salaries |and Wages 

y and Wages you's land Wages 

Mee |, per GAN ersten eles ove. chase mies 100-0 100-0 100-0 | $ 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 | $ 25-57 
Deaticet al pan) OA Goatees scoyary stereos 110-2 127-6 118-5 29-92 107-1 121-2 115-3 29-49 
erie ed em OAs ares cinta cre is isis 118-5 149-9 129-3 32-64 113-5 141-5 126-7 32-40 
Aiitan ERGY FLOSS nas se x4 68 cea s 126-9 178-3 143-7 36:28 119-0 166-6 142-0 36°31 
DAL Wnt A One beac a eres? & 128-4 204-5 162-8 41-10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42-28 
Fe ee LOA sym ara sak terse cine ayers 124-8 207-6 170-0 42-92 120-6 205°3 172-7 44-17 
Mar. RELA Werore co, ache Fare ccs 123-7 207-5 171-4 43-27 120-8 206-6 173-6 44-39 
ADrIL AeA OAD rata nase rel ots 122-9 206-5 171-7 43-35 120-8 207-4 174-2 44-54 
Misa, dl emt) OAS Boer. aes, civio'& ABarvaince 123-8 207-3 171-0 43-19 121-0 207-1 173-8 44-45 
Teh) SEP OAG so voting. etre 5 Gm coays 127-4 209-0 167-6 42-32 122-1 203-7 169-4 43-31 
SUEY.” Oh fp Ok OES atest ae 8p 910. wel 130-6 217-6 170:1 42-96 123-5 209-8 172-4 44-09 
PS Spee L949 iG 2 sc ss ale o)-1= 131-3 218-9 170-3 43-01 122-9 208-5 172-2 44-04 
EDb MeL OSOS oe sen Pn zee 132-4 222-0 171-4 43-27 124-5 212-1 172-9 44-20 
Oct ya ee fe ee 132-4 223-8 172-5 43-55 124-2 214-4 175-4 44-84 
INGA Ne UT alk 029 napa e pecans sete atts 132-3 224-8 173-5 43-80 122-9 213-6 176-4 45-10 
iy Neos fhe SO?) Ee ah es ~ 132-2 224-7 173-5 43-81 121-7 212-9 177-5 45-38 
TTA GW RAs a OE erence eve tiers «ere. chet 127-2 209-2 167-8 42-38 119-0 200-2 170-7 43-65 


TABLE C-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF SY ae oes BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
REAS 


(Average calendar year 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


i= 
g 
a o 
—-== og o 8 3 a] 3 
go a= rs} Q rs s ‘9 
5 | 82 CS Se lie. eee eer aoeotes 
Oo | Sa Zn |Ag| oC | Oo fama | = a =< | ao 
Janve ls eG OT Ol: Bo, Fie. 1o- sam sonia: 86-3) 01-2) 86:4). 02.) . ae ccc} soca 80-4 
Jan. 1, OAAT GOMON 5 2 cr dy,crall's, 2 ae oe] lojstarernts 91 -ts O8-Oe Ol esl. eas daw Woe Pasay 88-8 
Jan. 1, 00-0) 10841 Aa 38S 5 Poca} teas. 95-6) 102-71 OBL nce fsrcrrce foe coum 92-4 
Jani) 1, 103-8) 100 Gh fs REN scans betes 104501 407-5i 94 °2), S255. [ae Sen fe ow tele 95-4 
Jan, 1, 113-4] 115-8 118-3] 115-3] 119-7] 117-5] 96-2] 92-4] 97-8) 100-8} 97-8 
Janice 1; 108-1} 109-2 121-0] 95-8] 114-9] 108-8] 97-1] 91-8] 99-2) 103-8} 98-0 
Jan. 1, 116-2) 118-9 126-6] 111-6] 120-7] 120-9] 103-3} 96-9] 103-3} 113-2] 97-6 
Jan 1S 134-2} 130-0 137-5] 121-9] 139-6] 141-1] 116-2} 113-0] 113-4] 123-1) 116-0 
Jan. 1, 165-8] 183-9 204-5] 162-2] 175-0) 172-7] 131-4] 127-2] 119-6) 145-7) 142-6 
Jane 1; 183-7] 180-0 194-5] 166-1| 198-7| 187-5] 140-6] 137-6] 131-5] 151-3) 185-2 
Jan. 1, 185-7| 186-3 196-9] 176-4] 201-3] 185-4] 149-5] 141-6] 137-5) 169-7} 190-2 
Jan. 1, 180-4] 182-5 187-9] 179-3] 191-1] 184-2] 149-2] 145-0} 141-1} 160-9) 173-9 
Jan. 1, 168-2) 169-5 176-2] 164-1] 171-8] 172-2] 150-6] 144-8] 143-4) 164-0 163-7 
Jane 1; 181-0) 169-4 169-0] 172-4] 186-7] 186-7] 158-3] 151-3] 148-4] 175-4 180-4 
Jan. 1, 193-7] 181-9 178-4] 188-2] 196-8] 202-7] 166-2) 156-3} 159-0 186-0} 194-0 
Jan. 1, 196-0} 177-2 178-2| 177-6] 198-2] 206-1] 173-9} 162-4] 158-0 201-8} 192-4 
Feb, 1, 190-5) 168-2 172-4| 164-7] 193-0] 202-8] 166-7] 157-3] 146-2 194-4] 181-5 
Mar. 1, 188-9] 167-1 170-3] 164-8] 190-2] 201-8) 165-6} 156-4] 145-9 192-3] 179-6 
April 1, 187-6] 167-4 173-1] 160-5] 184-8] 200-2] 166-0) 155-4] 146-8 194-6] 188-8 
May 1, 189-1] 163-3 170-7| 155-2| 186-4] 200-1) 170-5} 159-9) 153-0 198-0 196-9 
June 1, 194-5] 169-0 176-4| 160-7| 194-6] 202-4] 177-4] 163-7] 165-1 206-3) 204-7 
July 1, 199-5] 187-4 202-0) 176-6] 198-0] 206-4] 181-8} 168-0 167-3 212-2) 209-1 
Aug. 1, 200-5} 188-9 203-8) 171-7| 199-4] 205-5} 185-6} 170-7 169-7] 218-6] 212-6 
Sept. 1, 202-1) 190-4 205-7| 172-1] 199-5| 208-3] 186-6) 171-7 169-9] 220-0) 215-1 
Oct. 1, 202-2] 192-0 208-8) 172-0] 199-5) 209-2) 185-9} 173-6} 170-8 214-3) 211-9 
Nov. 1, 202-0) 188-6 206-1) 167-5] 202-0] 208-6} 185-2) 173-1 171-8] 212-3] 208-7 
Dec. 1, 201-8} 193-7 208-0] 176-6] 201-9] 208-7) 184-5] 172-0} 170-8 212-4] 203-2 
Jan. 1 194-2) 176-5 180-2] 173-0] 191-4] 205-0} 178-0] 165-7 160-8] 208-0) 193-7 
Bristive Weight of Employment 
Wa 
Areas as at January 1, 1950....! 100-0 6-8 3-8 2-8] 28-7| 42-91 12-3 5-5 4-5 9-3 


Norn:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, 


the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Average Weekly 


Industries 
Jan. 

1, 1950 

. dS eee ee ee Se ee 

$ 

Manufacturing......... tee eeecccceeeccvesscesecsceces 43.65 
Animal products—edible.............2eeeseeeeeeeees 43.11 
Hur and! PrOducts sere. cise neleicioie's cies crete els elunisisic's.eein 40.06 
eather and prod UGtssscccalesissje wicice.cte sists Misa ia piainetatesal 31.26 
Boote and shoes se cccs ee csece'svweliee te sels sicicdiees 29.52 
Lamber and ite producté: : 22. .6500% ne deeusessncee war 37.41 
Rough and dressed lumber.............+e+eee00: 38.68 
UINICULO. 2. te setes aoeisie tere sletolese sla fete wialt aratove sividiaraan 37.19 
Other lumber products.............seeeeeeeeeees 33-07 
Plant products—edible..............ssececssceeccees 36.27 
Pulp and paper products, .......-cssccsccccesccaveses 48.66 
Pulp and papers. eycuins sala ccts de-oo sitet ceminelbae dang 54.92 
Paper products..........++. terre Se miodaanaL nce 39.03 
Printifig andipublishings.2..<c ccc tne sssccist sia 46.77 
Rubber Droductssccae sees chive alawiere clestesieiererernielelsiticieis 44.85 
FEExtile pROGUCtSs c.qeemne oe hee leleicie ed siceieeieicie scleteitieree 33.03 
‘Thread, yarn: and Cloth oieasiesisccececoaee eceeree 37.19 
Cotton yarniand cloth. <o.c<00c- neces accunsiee 37.67 
Woollen yarn and cloth...........seceecccees 35.34 
Synthetic silk and silk goods................ 37.64 
Hosiery and knit)roods.2. /e.. wa. deccsisieeocricees 30.11 
Garments and personal furnishings..............- 29.34 
Other textile products. i. .cesie sce recienen civieiione- 35.61 
PP ODSGOO hi emote enna aidan le @abtactntamsiasimeees 37.97 
BOVELRGORS ocie ouis Sersiste avcrwrelon) ore lctelele eleroicrers-al efetetarsveialerefers 48.89 
Chemicals and allied products............e.+eeeeeee: 48.23 
Clay, glass and stone products.............eeeeeeeees 44.97 
Hlectric light and powers. /..sssiclsne els o'dele soeeieice cles 49.45 
Hleotrical kpparetus sic .c nc aaclcete vince slsiaeince wae cele 47.57 
Tronand steel productasaasccencsmesiscacs ince nemesice 48.65 
Crude. rolled and forged products............... 51.05 
Machinery (other than vehicles)...............-- 46.61 
Agricultural implements............-+.eeeeeeeees 49.42 
Land vehicles and aircraft...........sseseeeeeee- 50.85 
Automobiles. and parte: sc-< cece ccsceeccacsies 52.12 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................. 45.70 
Heating appliances. a, <coeccdsis eeineeis de emecinatels 40.78 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.) ..............- 48.31 
Foundry and machine shop products............. 44.88 
Other iron and steel products..... Wis a\uleielbaovsinette 45.14 
Non-ferrous metal products............seeeeeeeeeeees 49.77 
Non-metallic mineral products. .--| 55.55 
Miscellancous...:.....-c00seese 37.47 
MORSEIAS Sais ircsiss aie awa cwrdaceseine estes alee eieele eluates 37.45 
MNRAS Sines oissele sn cdtnenccaees dates 50.30 
Coaliee.fe5) 47.39 
Motallicores\. jtvccas coe ties acase 53.00 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). . 47.55 
Cemmunications.. 43.09 
Telegraphs.. . ..| 45.55 
ELCIODHOUESs Jo scctar cesta cus ae .| 42.44 
Transportation....................00006 ...| 51.64 
Street railways, cartage and storage. -.--| 46.29 
Steam railway operation .......cescescccenccececcees 57.82 
Shipping and stevedoring.........ccccccccecccecccces 42.07 


Dec. 


1,1949]1,1 


Salaries and Wages 
at 


Jai 


n. 
949/1, 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 


as 100 


Employment 


Jan. 


Dec. 


J: 
1950} 1, 19491, 


_ 
_ 


161-7 
106-8 
148-1 
139-4 
124-2 
173-3 
144-7 
123-6 
116-5 
111-4 


+2) 115-0 
112-4)/2103- 


158-2 
119-7 
130-7 
138-3 
127-9 
164-4 


p.c. 


Payrolis 


an. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. 
1949]1, 1950}1, 1949]1, 1949 


Services (as indicated below)...................00.0005 28.56 
Hotelsiand restaurants. .6 6. iolees cd sceastoct Geeeneas 26.67 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..............csseceecees 27.30 

UPR OM eres see asic Fee esis so ovle bo aate Beas ey aes toaene en 37.02 
ROCH Bee anon hes cet ome k cheeses cata eae etCnTen 34.68 
NV SAOER AIG ee ecatelce.s Conia etd aicins coale mheg He RUM eT ee 43.59 

Eight Leading Industries........................000005 42.38 

BUMAM CO Pere eat atts ta ss cone see de bonneeeecene 41.23 
Banks and trust companies..............e.sseeceeees 37.37 
Brokerage and stock market operations............. 51.32 

UPA COR ae are aomte aaltta ti Bieie's.e.c o a:saele vctawsinn Malcom 45.89 

Nine Leading Industries......................0.00000% 42.33 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


: Jan. 1, 1950 Dec. 1, 1949 Jan. 1, 1949 
Industries 
Men Women| Men |Women} Men | Women 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Manufacturing....... da nsoceroeeeereeessnanersiccerenssenseees 97-5 22-5 76-9 23-1 77-6 22-4 
Animal products—edible..........+--+2+eeeseee cere reer sees: 81-7 18-3 80-6 19-4 81-6 18-4 
Fur and products........2.0:seeeccceeecsssreeeeeerereesseees 65-7 34:3 65-4 34-6 63-9 36-1 
Leather and products......-..-eeeeseereee sect ere ccrereteees 61-4 38-6 60-9 39-1 61-3 38-7 
Boots and shoes........--02ecccccseccceccccccscesceccesees 57-6 42-4 57-3 42-7 57-1 42-9 
Lumber and products..........-+++eeere reece 4 £ heer oe 91-8 8-2 91-7 8-3 91-4 8-6 
Rough and dressed lumber 95-0 5-0 94-9 5-1 94-4 5-6 
BUrnitureic. sce + easc0e 89-0 11-0 88°6 11-4 88-4 11-6 
Other lumber products..... 84-6 15-4 84-6 15-4 86-1 13-9 
Plant products—edible..........--- 67-2 32-8 64-8 35-2 68-3 31-7 
Pulp and paper products.......-----++ 79-7 20-3 79-6 20-4 79°9 20-1 
Pulp and paper......--.-s+-0eseereeee Lats 94-6 5-4 94-7 5:3 94-8 5-2 
Paper products... ... Penis lelgaisiels wiersisossleiniegieis eine ee 63-0 37-0 62-5 37°5 62-5 37-5 
Printing and publishing..........+-++++++e+eeresereeee ; 72-1 27-9 71-9 28-1 71-4 28-6 
Rubber products.........00eeeeeeececeeeceeer eee ceenscetaees 75-2 24-8 73-0 27-0 74:8 25-2 
Textile products.......0+02.eeccsceevecceeeeeerseesreccsceess 46-9 53-1 45-9 54-1 45-8 54-2 
Thread, yarn and cloth..........+--se+eeeeereereeesseee 64-6 35-4 64-2 35-8 62:5 37°5 
Cotton yarn and cloth..........++0+ssseeerer essere reese 61-4 38-6 61-4 38-6 60-5 39-5 
Woollen yarn and cloth...........-e+eeseeeeeee rere seeee 58-7 41-3 57-1 42-9 57-0 43-0 
Synthetic silk and silk goods.......--...++-+see+s+e0rees 70-6 29-4 70-6 29-4 67°6 32-4 
Hosiery and knit goods.........--+eeseeseee cree eens tees 36-2 63-8 36-0 64-0 35-5 64-5 
Garments and personal furnishings........---++++-s++55++7+ 81-5 68-5 30-4 69-6 30-6 69-4 
Other textile products...........-+e+eeeeer eee ee rere esr etee 54-1 45-9 53-5 46-5 54-0 46-0 
Tobacco 45-7 54-3 43-7 56-3 43-9 56-1 
Beverages 87°6 12-4 86-7 13-3 86-4 13-6 
Chemicals and allied products 75-9 24-1 75-3 24-7 75-8 24-2 
Clay, glass and stone products 88-9 11-1 88-9 11-1 88-2 11-8 
Electric light and power 87-4 12-6 87-8 12-2 87-9 12-1 
Electrical apparatus.........+:s-eeeeeeee scree teense eee s ee 71-6 28-4 71-8 28-2 71-9 28-1 
Tron and steel products..........-.--eeeeee erence tee see tees 92-3 7-7 92-3 7-7 92-7 7:3 
Crude, rolled and forged products. ....--..-+--++-+++s+055 95-4 4-6 95-5 4-5 95-7 4-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 87-9 12-1 87-9 12-1 88-9 11-1 
Agricultural implements..........----- 94-2 5-8 93-8 6-2 94-5 5-5 
Land vehicles and aircraft.........-.---- 94-3 5-7 94-4 5-6 94-8 5-2 
Automobiles and parts........-------+ee2ee seer ere cee es 89-5 10-5 89-5 10-5 90-3 9-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing....-....----------+sse000+ 96-2 3°8 96-2 3-8 96-2 3°8 
Heating appliances........---++2+--eeereceeeer eters 93-8 6-2 94-0 6-0 93-1 6-9 
Tron and steel fabrication (N.e.8.)......---++2+252 seer reese 91-7 8-3 91-9 8-1 92-0 8-0 
Foundry and machine shop products.....---.----+-++++++°> 95-2 4-8 95-1 4-9 95-4 4-6 
Other iron and steel products.........++-22+e-eeere reese eee 84-8 15-2 84-8 15-2 85-2 14-8 
Non-ferrous metal products......-.-.++++++sseeeerssereeereee 86-4 13-6 86-1 13-9 85-0 15-0 
Non-metallic mineral products......-..-+-+-+s+eereereeeeees 91-0 9-0 91-1 8-9 91-4 8-6 
Miscellancous..... 0-2 .s0ccsce ce csescercncenrererscnecccncs 61-3 38-7 60-0 40-0 63°6 36-4 
98-5 1-5 98-6 1-4 98-4 1-6 
97-8 2-2 97-8 2-2 97-9 2-1 
99-1 0-9 99-1 0-9 99-1 0-9 
98-1 1-9 98-1 1-9 98-0 2-0 
95-2 4-8 95-4 4-6 95-7 4-3 
Communications 47-1 52-9 47-2 52-8 47-4 52-6 
Telegraphs........-+---++- 81-8 18-2 82-0 18-0 81-5 18-5 
EPG ephonesrstreiwietsls on e'd~ sielsieaws aisicin:die nie sisisi\-.s ie 2b e/ttreinieiscisicie 38-7 61-3 38-8 61-2 39-8 60-2 
Transportation............-+-.+-sereseeeeee 93-9 6-1 94-1 5-9 94-1 5-9 
Street railways, cartage and storage 93-0 7-0 93-1 6-9 93-1 6-9 
Steam railway operation.......0+-+eeereeeees Ba 94-2 5-8 94-2 5-8 94-2 5-8 
Shipping and stevedoring.......----+++eeerserreeseess sees es 95-3 4-7 96-0 4-0 96-0 4-0 
Construction and Maintemance.......-..--+-+++-s+esserreee 97-8 2-2 98-2 1:8 98-0 2-0 
Bini Llane pee eretets ea isl oe leineie ec» axislnisioiaisieisieiein es wiseiainwinl“sioms ebn else 97-0 3-0 97-4 2-6 97°4 2-6 
Highway......-seeeseeesreereeereees Fo sacrarepinhmeisistelerna mee 98-0 2-0 98-5 1-5 98-2 1-8 
Railway. seatcenh coissloeins esieleinle is PORE Fe te date ae neers es 99-6 0-4 99-7 0:3 99-7 0-3 
Services (as specified below)........++++++esereerereeeereesess 49-6 50-4 49-4 50-6 48-8 51-2 
Hlotels and restaurants........ss+ssceeseececerecrreecseceees 51-0 49-0 50-6 49-4 50-8 49-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries).......---+++++++++ NeRwayee soccer 37-6 62-4 38°2 61-8 39-4 60-6 
59-7 40-3 59-6 40-4 59-4 40-6 
i 53-5 46-5 53-4 46-6 53-2 46-8 
Wholesale........0ee+e+ ener’ Sag aia doula: ol ace awn wah olelsieierersin' e's 77°2 22-8 76-1 23-9 76-4 23-6 
Eight Leading Industries......... Biers chic ceetebinicisielp eleieisisy='*ie 78-0 22-0 78-3 21-7 78-7 21-3 
Fimance.......... Pugh ae sens Or et eee MS ornin stsaiteaege oe 52-5 47-5 52-5 47-5 52-9 47-1 
Banks and trust companies.........-+++ssseerereesstseettet 49-1 50-9 49-0 51-0 49-7 50-3 
Brokerage and stock market operations. ......++--++eseeee99> 64-4 35-6 64-4 35-6 64-9 35-1 
Insurance......-- palverduaaieecs ee Pe ctcied ooltuiidesleteeamaaterns 56-4 43-6 56°5 43-5 56-4 43-6 
All industries......... Rates ccnass es aatod aotelele slooiapcotelastele es 76-9 23-1 17-2 22-8 77-6 22-7 


Re eke ee 


TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-4 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 

Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 

factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 

No. No. No. cts. ets. cts. 
STO itaied Ge LotR ae ae ee TRLT eS meee 39-6 39-7 39-5 70-0 77-1 60-9 
Pineal me LOAG dee yee ote erste cea 38-1 37-5 38:7 67-9 74.7 61-7 
*Jan. 1, 10472. 38-1 38-0 38-1 76:3 83-3 69-4 
Sere ol gap L048 fee rd danas o clays gg ae 38-3 38-5 38:1 86-6 92-9 80-0 
Terie Ui L040 ie caertemictteeraiveOy oe retire 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-8 89-3 
Frebet 00s 219408 oo ce ss cit ycta cia divs bo eoms 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 
Wier A lo 1040 eS teateni en, eames «ie Matar ete 43-0 43-2 42-7 97-6 105-3 89-6 
Ariba ike, ph OS0).8, | angen: iatetsie-sp tact + fovea ses 42-9 43-2 42-6 98-2 105-7 90-3 
May De, L940) Bie ee ve,s cnet pevaee oid 42-5 42-7 42-3 98-6 106-2 90-7 
June 1, 1949... afniste 40-8 41-1 40-5 99-1 106-5 91-5 
July th me DAD as apenas, c) avs logsttearasl conve, eke ate 41-8 42-4 41-2 99-1 106-7 91-3 
Acid) 1p 1040 on teenie 41-9 42-1 41-7 98-8 106-5 91-1 
Sept ee AA atte Cine Mee eager abr: 42-4 42-5 42-2 98-4 106-6 90°4 
Oct Dee lO4 Oe ererenyaer coher ee aes 42-7 43-0 42-5 99-3 107-8 91-0 
Nov } ae Sh ee ee ery 42-8 42-8 42-9 99-5 108-0 91-4 
Deca 101940 at nace cee 42-9 43-0 42-9 100-0 108-7 91-5 
Panes Lim L000 ho pesnvgs Sepp arena 40-0 40-3 39-6 101-2 109-3 93-1 


*The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of 
January 1. 
-TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


All Manufactures! Durable Non-Durable 
Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 

Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 

Week Preceding Breyer sy EM SAIEE Wis ee Ke ee 
Salaries r alaries alaries 

and Wages Wages and Wages Wages and Wages Wages 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Seem Lame LOLS Are to). cach oset dc one 30-11 27-72 32-77 30-61 27-05 24-06 
cal sonia Potent O46 GSB ee ee ee ee ciara 29-32 25-87 31-30 28-01 27-57 23-88 
Burne BLOAT OS NS Aan Seeders oe sau 32-28 29-07 34-40 31-65 30-29 26-44 
UAH Mm | reel O49. Cae eens ia enor oe 36-15 33-17 38-31 35°77 34-14 30-48 
AES GS Bley Sap ee Ree ae ee ae 42-12 39-46 45-23 42-97 39-19 35-90 
Les), = A) Le eS Se ae ee oo 44-04 41-70 47-17 45-36 41-12 38-13 
Mer gel LO4 DU, Net. agen nseeen othe 44-27 41-97 47-43 45-49 41-30 38-26 
Arie ee 1040 50 Be ioe. oO Baa. Lobe 44.27 42-18 47-43 45-66 41-30 38-47 
WEN ye ey ee ae aoe Seen econ 44-31 41-91 47-30 45-35 41-49 38-37 
MUN GMEMSLS w LOGO. |W 0aieo conbeet av p sen 43-16 40-43 46-00 43°77 40-49 37-06 
SI tLhy Med RL OS O10. Stet, dosaleharererien ror he 43-95 41-42 47-26 45-24 40-90 37-62 
(ANigemenr dl; 1040) septs... Sar deeeore cath 43-90 41-40 46-90 44-84 41-15 37-99 
SEE, fl AAU SR eee aoe Care 44-05 41-72 47-35 45-31 41-12 38-15 
(O65. QU UR eae Ae eee es ee ee 44-72 42-40 48-20 46-35 41-63 38°68 
Coward le SOG 2 Bie d wosig sites, cxistord oto 44-95 42-59 48-15 46-22 42-09 39-21 
PO GOMMMEL  MOLOSD bc tins wie sive reticle ncfeate 45-23 42-90 48-62 46-74 42-21 39°25 
CED. Aids Se CU ee ee 43-46 40-48 46-64 44-05 40-57 36-87 

* See footnote to Table ©-6. 1 Exclusive of electric light and power. 


TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 

Jan. 1, Dee. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Dee. 1, Jan. 1, 

1950 1949 1949 1950 1949 1949 
NON SSS CObIE emt y pimcteitas daiciasteretividbiactishret sire tomatoe 38-7 43-0 41-0 94-7 89-9 86-6 
INGWHUUNS WICK) weve cus cer ets macs dehs ciocdd oasacete 41-7 45-5 41-7 92-0 89-6 89-3 
GIUGHEC aaa en oeskn oe vitols aviotiotinca dace has luc ae Ls 41-2 44°5 42-3 91-3 90-6 88-3 
OMEATIO Waitcte sic pwede eats ete) mewee clove dace sta 39-9 42-4 40-3 106-2 104-9 101-8 
Manitoba atolls ae caitenitte ele aisles eats eee UREN a a ices eae 40-1 43-2 40-3 98-4 97-4 94-5 
Sapkatchowanss as ecesi en cc semtiooke teats came teat oe 41-3 42-3 40-9 103-7 103-2 98-4 
Alberta........- Es APR sears We kerk os 40-2 42-7 40-1 | 101-9 | 101-7 99-3 
British Colimbin. £4. soy aaseen sana eee cs fe tees 34-5 38-6 35-1 120-8 119°5 117-6 
Montreal:.o0 35 scsi. catinis poem ee Reet cm bcna haan 39-8 43 +2 41-1 96-8 95-8 93-1 
Toronto Se noneu wuss e cust als Qateeaane EMME Rd Aileen ves 39-1 41-6 39-1 103-9 103-4 100-1 
Hamilton. ct.sceccsee nee rere reese alesis 39-7 42-5 40-8 117-7 114-7 108-5 
Winnipers.sscvclant coven is center en en oan tra: 39-6 42-9 39-8 97-5 96-7 93-7 

Vancouverss. cis seas cee ean ee ee eee 33-2 37-8 34-9 117-8 117-7 114- 


——_ 


TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Average 
Hours per Wee Hourly Earnings Average 
Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 


Industries 


Manufacturing. ............-----eeeeee cece eee eeeeeeeee . : . 
*Durable manufactured goods : . : : 
Non-durable manufactured goods..........-++++++000+> . : : 
Animal products—edible........-+++eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 39- : . 

Dairy products.........--++++++ 44- . . 
Meat products..........--eeeeeeetereeee 40- : . 
Leather products.........--++e+eeeseeeeeeees 36: : : 
Leather boots and shoes......--+++++++++0005 ees| 35° : . 
*Lumber products.........--+eeeerserererceeececeenres 37- : : 
Rough and dressed lumber......-+++++++++eeeereeees 36- : : 
Containers 37- . : 
FUrniture, oo .0.cceccle vec ccsicccsccccsscncecccsccons 39- . . 
*Musical instruments.........---+++++eeee 42- : . 
Plant products—edible.......-.-++eeeeeeeeereeeeeeeees 38- . . 
Flour and other milled products 39- . . 
Fruit and vegetable preserving.......-.-++-+++++++0+ 35° : : 
Bread and bakery products.......-.+++eeeeeeeeeeeere 42- 4 : 
Chocolate and cocoa products.......++++-eeeeeeeee wet’ oD* -0 . 
Pulp and paper products.....-.+++e+++seeesereeeeessees 42- 3 : 
Pulp and paper mills.........+++0eeeeee cere eer seeees 45- -6| 114-4 
Paper products........-s+sececerereecseecseseeseees 39- -4| 85-6 
Printing and publishing.........+.+++e+eeeeeeeer reese 39- +5) 115-6 
Rubber products........s+eeeeeeecesesereececeeenensee 40- -7| 102-3 
Textiles—all branches..... Made sas oe 37- -9) 80-0 
Thread, yarn and cloth........-ssereeeseeeeeeeeserees : -9| 84-5 
Cotton yarn and cloth..... Ms -9} 84-9 
Woollen yarn and cloth.........-.+++++- -0} 80-0 
Synthetic silk and silk goods.........-.-++- -9| 87-2 
Hosiery and knit goods. .......-++++eeeeeeeeeeee eA -9) 75-1 
Garments and personal furnishings...........-++-+++++ -O| 75-2 
BS CCOD ie nee oie Bo iclevemincln cietaiatara/Qoleiipeapen sso olepise -8| 89-0 
Beverages. ....2-.. cece cee ecececceserecescscnseconres -4) 100-6 
Distilled and malt liquor........---seeeeeeeeeceeeees +2) 105-8 
Chemicals and allied products..........+-+++ee+eeeeee> -7| 99-9 
Drugs and medicines.......-.+++ss+e+eseeeerereeeeee +2) 83-7 
*Clay, glass and stone products 9-3] 98-5 
Glass products........+0++02++eecestersesseeeeeseees -8| 94-4 
Lime, gypsum and cement products -1] 99-3 
*Electrical apparatus........--+++eeeeeeeee -7| 109-2 
Heavy electrical apparatus 1.......--++2eeseeee eee eee 3-1) 122-0 
*Iron and steel products........-.--seeeeeeereeeeeeeees -3] 114-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products......--.+-++++++++ +4) 120-9 
Primary iron and steel.......-.-++--0++eerrer reese +8] 123-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles).........-+++++++++++ -5| 105-7 
Agricultural implements..........--++++seeseeeereeee -9| 119-0 
Land vehicles and aircraft........-.+++eeeeeeeeeeeeee -1| 118-8 
Railway rolling stock........ -8| 115-0 
Automobiles and parts......-.++- +1] 124-7 
Aeroplanes and parts.......+,++e+eeereeees -7| 113-4 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.........-.-- or -9| 111-6 
Tron and steel fabrication 0.€.8.....--+++++++++++5 34 -6| 109-6 
Hardware, tools and cutlery......-.--+++++++++55 Be. fi -9| 98-1 
Foundry and machine shop products......--+-++++++ es +2] 112-9 
Sheet metal work...........sseeeceecreeeecereeseees +1] 102-7 
*Non-ferrous metal products.........++++++ Siete © smiscs -7| 109-1 
Smelting and refining.......... os cigvamtain Date ai 8isseleieiarns oes +4 118-1 
Aluminum and its products........---.+++++++ ue seae : : 
Brass and copper manufacturing........--+-+++++09+ ; 
Non-metallic mineral products.......--+++++++++eee 
Petroleum and its products......-.-++eeeeeeereereees 


Miscellaneous manufactured products 


Local Transportation’...........---+-++sseererrcteeeee 

Building Construction........--.. race ote siaielnie sient 1500 s16)= 

Highway Construction..............--++-++- EauooAneve 

Services (as indicated below)........-+++++eeeeeeresrere: 
Hotels and restaurants.........++ aes 


Personal (chiefly laundries) 


*Industries classed in the durable manufactured goodsindustries. | : 
1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employees 
of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 100 
p.c., the latest figures are as follows:—Nov. 1, 1949, 231-1; Dec. 1, 1949, 231-5; Jan. 1, 1950, 233-6; at Jan. 1, 1949 the 
index was 224-9. AS ge: 

2 Chiefly street and electric railways. ; 

3 For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA : 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour.) 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 


Average Ress 
ge Average 
Date wey pony aus eekly cu ea Cost of ete 
arnings arnings eekly Ailee 
per Week Earnings Living psa 
cts. $ 
Week preceding— 

anuary 1, 1945 46-1* 70-0 32-27% 106-8 96-0 111-3 
February 1, 1945 45-4 70-1 31.83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March 1, 1945 45-8 70-1 32.11 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April 1, 1945 45-6* 70-4 32.10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May 1, 1945 45-5 70-5 32.08 106-2 96-3 110°3 
June 1, 1945 44-3 70-3 31.14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July 1, 1945 44-3 70-1 31.05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August 1, 1945 44-3 69-5 30.79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
September 1, 1945 44-1 69-2 30.52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October 1, 1945 44-7 67-8 30.31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
November 1, 1945 44-9 67-5 30.31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
December 1, 1945 44-8 67-0 30.02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
January 1, 1946 44-2* 67-9 30, 01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
February 1, 1946 44-1 68-1 30.03 99-4 97-0 102.5 
March 1, 1946 44-0 67-9 29.88 98-9 97-2 101°7 
April 1, 1946 44-4 68-4 30.37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May 1, 1946 43-0 68-9 29.63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June 1, 1946 42-0 69-1 29.02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July 1, 1946 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August 1, 1946 43-0 70-0 30.10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September 1, 1946 42-7 70-6 30.15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October 1, 1946 42-9 71-4 30.63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
November 1, 1946 42-4 72-9 30.91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
December 1, 1946 43 +2 74:5 32.18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January 1, 1947 42-7* 76-2 32.54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
February 1, 1947 43-1 76-3 32.89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March 1, 1947 43-4 771 33.46 110-7 104:3 106-1 
April 1, 1947 43-2 77-6 33.52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May 1, 1947 43-2 78-3 33.83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June 1, 1947 42-9 79-9 34.28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July 1, 1947 42-0 80-8 33.94 112°3 110-0 102-1 
August 1, 1947 42-5 81-3 34.55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
September 1, 1947 42-3 82-2 34.77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October 1, 1947 43-1 83-4 35.95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
November 1, 1947 42-9 84-7 36.34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
December 1, 1947 43-5 85-6 37.24 123-2 118- 104-3 
January 1, 1948 43-2* 86-6 37.41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February 1, 1948 42-8 86-6 37.06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March 1, 1948 43-2 88-0 38.02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April 1, 1948 43-2* 89-0 38.45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May 1, 1948 43-1 89-4 38.53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June 1, 1948 41-7 91-4 38.11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July 1, 1948 42-0 92-3 38-77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August 1, 1948 42-1 92-7 39.03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
Septemberl, 1948 41-7 93-4 38.95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October 1, 1948 43-0 94-6 40.68 134-6 129-1 104°3 
November 1, 1948 43-1 95-5 41.16 136-2 129-1 105°5 
December 1, 1948 43-2 96-0 41.47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January 1, 1949 43-2* 97-2 41.99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February 1, 1949 42-9 97-2 41.70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March 1, 1949 43-0 97-6 41.97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April 1, 1949 42-9 98-2 42.13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May 1, 1949 41-8* 98-6 41,21* 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June 1, 1949 40-8 99-1 40.43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July 1, 1949 41-8 99-1 41.42 137-1 131-1 104-6 
August 1, 1949 41-9 98-8 41.40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
September 1, 1949 42-4 98-4 41.72 138-1 131°3 105-2 
October 1, 1949 42-7 99-3 42.40 140-3 131-2 106-9 
November 1, 1949 42-8 99-5 42.59 140-9 130-8 107-7 
December 1, 1949 42-9 100-0 42.90 142-0 130-7 108-6 
January 1, 1950(1) 42.9% 100-1 43 .41* 143-6 130-3 110-2 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of 
the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946 = 100). 
Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 hours, 
$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1,1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 1, 
1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91; January 1, 1950, 40-0 hours,. 


0.48. 
() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1._UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIBST 
OF MONTH 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 


See 


Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
March LOG eer ices stan cts tees oh Deum 82,623 39, 233 121, 856 56,170 32,067 88,237 
March ORO Races ateees wattieta cee 43,738 31,777 75,515 215,353 48,072 263,425 
March AOE rieih ec cae ate oe oe 36, 801 34,995 71,796 156, 820 37,994 194,814 
March AOR er Coa e tet Se gia ee omen’ 16,416 15,784 32,200 155, 249 45,105 200,354 
January DOGG tes debts ees eas Sama 8 11,996 13,063 25,059 150,474 36,185 186, 659 
PIT Ve PLU SOc eie asst eis arsinye isin ei cfeye agers 10,026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
March NGAGE ch i datale Heya ostne Seas 10,187 13,544 23, 731 209, 866 51,898 261,764 
April OR AE Ber Scicises mcr ee 14,444 16,816 31,260 195,559 50,961 246,520 
May MORO os Satircete as atid cage sc 21,673 21,840 43,513 158, 794 44,932 203 , 726 
June MOR cncsbacee hema? Genes 23,539 24,035 47,574 113,489 41,359 154, 848 
July pA ee Ore oe ae Oe Oe 20,679 21,775 42,454 103,275 44,216 147,491 
August US ee 2 a see eee oe 18,043 19,313 37,356 97,154 42,090 139, 244 
Septentber, 10400 noo tiscasecee vee sce ess 19,940 22,620 42,560 97,684 39, 667 137,351 
DGEONIER 91048 ony. c ae Stans ep os. ces Seana 20, 837 20,629 41,466 101,504 41,543 143,047 
Navember. 1040.5.% 20002. ae scat aces 14,535 15, 200 29,735 122, 664 49, 702 172,366 
December 1049s ccck vw celine oclansenss 10,400 12,085 22,485 164,345 56,439 220,784 
January BODO hol ci outs at ab nas 7,971 9,748 17,719 218,769 55, 188 273,957 
WeDrUary F100 wos his ale ep eo le enrein.s 8,315 10,076 18,391 301,039 74, 557 375,596 
March NOGOCLY.. ve deh ara siciecames > 9,614 11,429 21,043 300, 452 75, 646 376,098 


eee eS 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.._UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
FEBRUARY 2, 1950 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Change from 


Industry Male Female Total December 29, 1949 
Absolute | Percentage 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping...................---+++- 241 234 475 — 19 — 3-9 

D907 221i AREER SE Oe Coton cr UEDnO G00 ce Cap GC enn nrg 587 5 592 + 62 + 11-7 

IPGIP WOO sects oma se es a eG a peo ey eee are DO ta ah alyaiet= sissies 267 + 24 + 9-9 

im bariene soonest ec arnie n( sinieraysre aosle sive sles 286 5 291 + 38 + 15:0 

Other Loseing sc. chee. dew en sos cas sles cc eneg spain s cs Bk. cil. leic designs 34 0-0 0-0 

IAD TINS pee ie taies davies sa reo te wale ea Eee aise wie oe 369 14 383 + 95 + 33°60 

(aN bia Tee ee RaMS  cae OR Ene See ane eE Ep mnee 108 t 112 — 28 — 20-0 
Metallic ores— 

NF eee ates otis cre. inecisissncwemrate save as Pal BAB orn 12 + 5 + 71-4 

Grol sgt setae tr obese sinss mes asia eles ainre 75 2 77 + 11 + 16-7 

I Tole cata ee OR tte temiatel ass kacciaian. Sin winxea sala LID eve tess 112 + 90 +409-1 

Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 41 6 47 + 12 + 34-3 

Prospecting and oil producing...........-++-++++++++++5 21 2 23 + 5 + 27-8 

Manufacturing. ...... 22.2.6 .s. cece cece eee e eee e eee eeeees 2,272 2,488 4,760 +845 + 21-6 

Food and kindred products. .........-.--2e+ essere sees 187 146 333 + 31 + 10-3 

Textiles, apparel, etc...........0. 260 e cere tener esi eens 248 1,477 1,725 +357 + 26-1 

Lumber and finished lumber products............-.-+++ 374 65 439 +121 + 38-1 

Pulp and paper products and printing...........-..--+++ 253 155 408 + 48 + 13-3 

Chemicals and allied products.............2-2+--+se005 104 69 173 + 39 + 29-1 

Products of petroleum and coal...........-.-+++-s:0+09- 14 12 26 + 13 +100-0 

Rubber Products: 60). specs sc cesccccs ce cseweecs sav. cdee 28 22 50 —1 — 26-5 

Leather and products.....-......-.+scseseeeee er eeeceee 65 201 266 +9 + 56-5 

Stone, clay and glass products...........-+--.+++0+0+5+5 90 11 101 + il + 12-2 

Iron and steel and products.......-...-.2--seeeeee cree 166 51 217 — 58 — 21-1 

Non-ferrous metals and products.......-...-----++-++++ 104 21 125 — 26 — 17-2 

IMaolinarycai. selacccikcMemcie ccs ceetsrielntsitnass sr sls «ins 160 46 206 + 26 + 14-4 

Electrical equipment and products.........-----++++++> 150 98 248 + 92 + 59-0 

Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 329 114 443 + 113 + 34-2 

Comstruction. .........0 cece cece cece cece cere ence ee eeeenee 664 77 7AL —208 — 21-9 

Transportation and Storage...............--.0.2-025+000+ 445 53 498 = "a1 —> 4-1 

Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 131 220 351 + 26 + 8-0 

1,377 2,858 +689 + 31-8 

320 858 +194 + 29-2 

1,057 2,000 +495 + 32-9 

691 1,423 + 70 + 5-2 

4,915 5,305 —884 — 12-3 

372 803 —142 — 15-0 

3,922 3,084 —444 — 12-6 

1,335 1,752 —304 — 14-8 

186 666 + 6 + 0-9 

10,074 18,386 +655 + 3-7 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT FEBRUARY 2, 1950 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Total 


137,036 
3859 
9,954 
5,064 
23,999 
90, 660 


Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Occupational Group 

Male Female Total Male Female 
Professional and Managerial Workers............... 807 272 1,079 4,635 952 
Clerical Workersiisin oxic. carci ate cie scien serine coe 879 2,509 3,388 9,772 16,526 
Bales WOrkeracncjytietek’s sc ca Paes ates 10 dato eee Pas 1,641 740 2,381 5,901 11,305 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............ 431 4,335 4,766 17,946 13,780 
BeaMen isc... ssae) ce's o08$.6 tahn eepes othe ae Mate 0's 8: [ide cearetes 5 6, 183 50 
A SPrGulGUre ANG aS AM seis arc oketat ais few oieiate ceo 234 3 237 3,443 1,103 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers................... 3,193 1,675 4,868 131,520 15, 444 
Food and kindred products. .................55 85 11 46 2,447 1,106 
Textiles, clothing, etc... jaes awas ss ins soepaess 145 1,310 1,455 3,146 8,720 
Lumber and wood products..........-.++-++0+- 729 2 731 12,720 215 
Pulp, spaper/ and printing Weck antie sents ease ake 121 25 146 734 413 
Leather and) products..3 Jeu. cere >» dae kee secs 48 133 181 1,629 665 
Stone, clay and glass products..............+.+- 17 2 19 470 69 
Metal working ey di. <<52 pe islect vleles + vitae mapa istatae's 405 15 420 13,488 620 
Mleatiricgl ;~ 5. cc tore +.5 o.a.cdheloln te viacis tes See Meio 64 24 88 2,065 370 
Transportation equipment, n.e.¢................ 4 ives 4 628 95 

IMI 55 esas carp inioe 0 etapa ahh as atoan mn mteeton 207 all eooaateee 207 15655) ficssscayeai's 
WONSCTUCHIONS if ujacieass's3-«:<tafot iis «1+ aise REI OR ieniote ASG tits atsinceie 286 43,397 7 
Transportation (except seamen)................ 880) | 0... gearent 380 21,007 63 
Communications and public utility............. 19:9} Ree 19 721 4 
Peradloand Services; «cs cea ane sealers sees < 104 108 212 2,380 1,240 
Other skilled and semiskilled.................. §22 25 547 16,599 1,583 
BOVGM GN sects 65 cae UN ace PTET TOR Se 39 8 47 2,819 165 
PAP DLONEICOS even oe o 4 ee slee awiate an teiaaiomtle 68 12 80 5,615 109 
Wnskilled: Workers.3.0..: 36 9s. Shes eet eee 1,125 542 1,667 121, 639 15,397 
HOGd:ANG GODRCOO...5 sir ajs:0.c eletaitie nee clsk 26 68 94 3,681 3,678 
Lumber and lumber products.................- 149 25 174 9,389 565 
MALAI Worle Met. v1.) Syleian ane seis ce aon 34 14 48 4,743 321 
GnstTUChON.. =o... snc fens ses hoe tee eae eee tees 161 <r| Soares 161 23,995 4 
Other unskilled workers.............0seeeses0% 755 435 1,190 79, 831 10, 829 
POUR ecco ta cecal deeeinees eee es 8,315 10,076 18,391 301,039 74,557 


375,596 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 


PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


1950 


Weekly Average 


Industry 7 : 
Vacancies 

Notified Referrals 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................ccccceccsccsccecscscscescons 237 215 
MADR NINE Sette eters 8E Ghia) sicta.> (RE Thce sce dc bys Ripa A are Siocon orsie VaR eT ates oe ie ae 404 414 
MRS TUEMR ee tec elas feovalasc dieios Wace Foie nes blero RO DA oR RE as Ca teee ae ae oe 167 159 
MIU RHUL Siar 8-24 natces cists oinblan 0h Um ESSE cs cee ee 3,005 3,016 
Mood and Kkindved productes visccks smsccsodots coe csmove nani tana eee ane 325 368 
Prextileayapparel, ete: vx, Set a.aq eileRee oniek vie Relncnee Loe 779 676 
bumber and) finished lumber products......)..0s.e««vsascocdevccuregescuen 261 251 
Malpand paper products and printing; ..2:sisicnescs cet he banee cee meena 253 272 
Cuemicalsand Allied products: zs stains. ees Pooeehe ook act de cee 113 118 
Products of petroleum and iconls.}:.cy..i 221 nasodd bie snrc de oacte casement 15 16 
Hem DIDGr, DROGUGES HS. Pe eae sayiiee aac hoc Ra. olnsic the oT S ee kro eee 34 31 
eater ANG IBFOGUOEB 1, Muehe ce asi Peicals ose dh eee REO e Eee ee 137 132 
Btonenclajand. glass products: ..¥d.a5)000 cones Bisse ose tee tear eee ee 85 87 
Uesand steel ANG products: veiose cassis dace cen. Mccain Ahn eee ae 172 194 
on-terrous metals and productas...¢...+2 ik. stew eseicne oes, enene ates 114 119 
ML ACHINGRY sremeys worn sates 5.68% Co elais sie's/e: oo My ioealt «nate nee Le 176 192 
Blectrical equipment, and products. ic. ....55 gocees coe clecvesscccdeeceseees 171 173 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing....................00-5 370 387 
Constr mcthonn sient sic crn nasieaion AGH aIse, od. o Soho pocawreinlewetls fae CURR Ee 936 971 
Transportation and Storagers ccs h.o Ras in s-seb aiesvicce 4 oe ote oes CAR 543 583 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities. ..............000.0..000c00000, 149 127 
gs (Pee Ee NE RUE atk) hor ar ah eee MO RT 1,681 1,945 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate...............c0ccccccccccccececcececacecces 340 379 
Servlet civ. se Seartaesisinier Ro naOMe aot eGR SARA «Eh «0.0 <gclacwrel e aen Ree Ere 4,173 4,314 
Allsindusteles ss. 7 cosas ashen ote e ae nee vier >.< hs ca a 11,635 12,123 


572 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS—DECEMBER 30, 1949, TO FEBRUARY 2, 1950: 
UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FEBRUARY 23, 1950 


Vacancies Applicants 
Office Reported | Unfilled Fmt Referred Placements Unplaced Vapass 
during end of during to _ end of Feb. 3 
period period period vacancies] Regular | Casual period 19 50. 
Newfoundland.............-- 138 46 7,540 117 73 % 14,650 18,054 
Corner Brook 17 1 1, 264 14 6 7 2,580 3,150 
Seat ee Mercisivie LM... see re “ Po Seo 10’ ee ee 
AFOUN BI ew law sie ode wees 45 5,6 9) e & eeees ,416 12,422 
Prince Edward Island........ 227 75 1,347 225 154 25 2,615 2,635 
eater By pleats Mere prema 151 60 917 158 102 16 1, 620 1, 666 
ummerside.......-.-+- diaieinie 76 15 430 67 52 9 995 969 
Nova Scotia...........-.-+--++ 1,682 542 10,664 2,049 900 415 20,282 20,599 
PA mhersts. fetes =iscn oie tile o;sie'0's 72 9 369 89 51 5 830 901 
Bridgewater. ayer 52 21 404 54 ee eer eke 924 891 
on See seis: als: aavats we rt 329 eae ance os 282 ore 5 me 
NUGIMORS ches canes cericcea] | OB) DO ts. ao.e dae Oe ee eel Re Beare oc 8 
ACONG Ville Meecencccsevacesce- 67 43 997 62 31 2 1,793 1,999 
MiVerpOOl Sienicmis sci vive wen 3 3 227 5 rel |b Nee is Oe 469 462 
New Glasgow......-++++++++ 253 27 1,170 321 201 33 2, 800 2,976 
Springhill.............2+-2+ 1 ee ee 155 12 WW Eee 4 ri th : ae 
Bydneyed. dese cccccececeupes 252 3 2,147 291 107 9 115 P 
Turo... Shelb acdicteretie ase wie 67 36 os o 1 ; rs : oe 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 28 1 B79 Ue mew SE MRIS 1D. p-crerctacars : : 
New Brunswick...........-.- 1,583 404 8,511 1,728 1,113 206 17,266 16,955 
athurstotees cee. densssisaas 2 692 35 19 5 1,623 1,733 
Campbellton.........--+++++ 60 15 408 55 24 6 1,096 1,126 
ia ERS &-: See 202 7 412 202 im oe : re os 
Fredericton...........--+++++- 151 7 545 139 6 ,08 
WINGO Het tite visio eee ciseaiawn 2. ocie 60 11 393 70 66 1 512 503 
IMONGFOME . siecle «)c:a:e)sis cliaieiecie 468 136 2,711 540 281 106 4,692 4,667 
Newcastle.........eseeeeee8- 36 5 459 42 (gl 2 Seeree eo 1,405 1,278 
Band SOLE aber oiareei tee sisins 448 126 1,929 483 326 39 3,534 3,366 
St. Stephen........ aya 39 2 498 58 37 15 1,396 1,407 
Bussex...cecotecm sec os d 52 21 127 _ Sb | eerste? ‘% ae ah 
Woodstock.........--+++e00: 41 7 337 5 30 
Quebec...........-..eeeee eee ae 4,185 mtg 11,742 Algts gr a robes 
Asbestos. .......eeeeeseeeee 10 41 5 86 
Beauharnois.......----- me 28 14 430 37 pL |B epee 710 690 
Buckingham.........+--+-++- 63 6 302 65 53 4 663 737 
Causapscal..........24-+-+-+- 7 2 313 7 B Vaast nena: 850 842 
Ghandler..sceek aisiciase.ctenie oid 70 51 945 16 6 10 1,724 1,722 
Ghicoutiml 54. ...0<.ce ceeesic os 110 36 835 122 54 16 1,855 1,848 
OL DGAU ise serie cae chin ate ies 5 1 229 9 gt Serene 483 488 
Drummondville.........---- 159 19 = 168 PCa Ie Behe i pe rl: ot 
Farnham.........0ccceeeeses 20 19 S00) 1) RTRs ORR IG ein tactent 
Gran byik Bei coos atanyem cies 77 15 759 94 57 5 1,208 1,159 
Malls Sessnne Soha eialelele 215 50 1,708 227 136 13 3,084 3,210 
THliotto.iemste nn ce scuieemn* 110 50 7 i i 2 S - : ae 
Jonquiere 82 22 539 OU ie es ee |S ea . ’ 
Lachute... 33 1 238 38 19 1 538 553 
La Malbaie 22 19 345 ia SER See eee 1,185 1,022 
poet a el ee) ae et) a as 
Pevis.ces, eaten 73 3 Bees eek ew banoeeorss se ; 
IMBtANG «1. ccleieiem sss 54 31 595 73 ial» Sa naee 1,207 1,327 
Megantic 29 1 303 38 Dah peers aes 702 730 
Mlont-LAUriGr. s.csieser enna os 19 3 ne a e + Ee be a 
IMontMagny...csschersccese 34 6 10 pel 2 ates 
Montreal : 7,191 2,788 a 6, 223 3,535 496 38, Poe sie 
Port Alfre: 5 ie) PARR lp OD) RRR See Re eons 
Quebec....5.....0.eeeecseee 868 291 5,556 1,245 505 68 12,089 11,806 
Rimouski 11 4 Pl PSE ly 2 Rl Roteedece: 1,6 1,701 
Riviere du Loup 77 3 943, 77 (2 Ip ate Te 1, 863 1,765 
POUT: <b ies suse 0 oh si sceieis wie 157 28 805 273 97 37 1,068 1,225 
Ribs AGAtHOL UE. slob cnaeu mes 71 9 399 90 (hiv eee Sear 648 705 
St. Anne de Bellevue......... OE + at i pistepececass: : is ; see 
Serr oreso een ne ce eer ee, (400 ae 14 Te Gee GIS fe Fe Sd fp BLD: Pow ieicisesie oe : ’ 
St. Georges oe Beauce....... ee ee os us re a ae orig 
BEE VaCinthOss 055. dete oes. ; , 
St. Tenn, A= CHAOS Sere 173 37 667 153 Ti Soe eee 1,075 1,093 
St. Jerome.. 67 15 — of 50 1 1, ele 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 6 Die MES OSel feed. a PAR ORD: fe sicraiiedisin 
Shawinigan (Walls. i<k wer. « < 91 7 1,173 174 28 41 3,272 3,194 
Sherbrooke......... 82 520 77 2,534 640 313 89 4,134 4,345 
ee aso 3c BENELE JECeSDOne 64 12 695 54 CUT ib, Stereo 1,941 1,831 
Thetford Mines............+- 124 40 653 166 81 1 1,144 1,109 
EPTres RUVOUS see ceie cies ci0ies.ec 284 68 1,951 448 182 21 4,929 4,996 
RVie Tred Ord Son ators s.0i05, steele atssove 102 30 535 . re ef ' or f He 
Malley eld icc accntiieccasses 56 11 857 : : = 1407 


Victoriaville..........62.200- 102 25 702 112 80 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS—DECEMBER 30, 1949, TO FEBRUARY 2, 1950: 
UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FEBRUARY 23, 1950 


Vacancies 


Office Reported| Unfilled 


during end of 
period period 


253 65 

147 24 

35 5 

97 24 

392 89 

67 1 

37 32 

252 26 

173 10 
B41 |. GAviite sa 

259 19 

68 9 

Fort Frances. . 94 19 
Fort bile 312 56 
Galt.. 216 94 
Gananoque.. La teercese 28: Ss Celet oh ets 
Goderich ).o2, 66. oock cece aie 44 65 
Guelpheyy enccdn's ofecteccisiss.s 268 66 
lebariieo he Se aqnanonnosonde 1,563 619 
IA WKASUULY once ctcciciicelels 61 18 
ENGOrAOlL | Goes cle ieisiorcietele ois c's 107 44 
Kapuskasing..........0.2e00. 126 22 
BRGNOTAT Me teres: sieieteree nets sists 99 27 
PRINGStOR: Te sis cc ateeue oa cs 444 71 
Kirkland Dake. 1.0% dece. ccc 209 34 
Kitchener-Waterloo.......... 544 184 
LOA MIN ZtON oS occ ck cw cece 97 19 
OSA YAS AreO vis \s sive cinicvstetsinre 120 16 
BIBtO Wel sa deine aie see soe bersays 34 24 
ONCOL ac geeeGe vsock Pate viva 1,340 561 
Mid lAvid Fiera vcs ciecieineaye 103 25 
INAHANCO SD Fiittss ss cea decatawe BDI Meters. 
INGW: LOTonto, <0 cscene es 336 72 
Niagara Walle;ttes cc cence. 120 20 
INorth Bay2s oc oie ste cce aces 214 65 
Mri lligy Peon a: fowler s:siaieicierois 168 7 
OSRA WA sek Hae seisge sioeic sero 538 113 
LTA Wal Sas Oiletersis cles <iblesesinibievere 1,251 531 
Owen Sound vaescnske cence aie 115 24 
PALTV SOUNGs.cssc cee ctlnsce ee 56 8 
RGM DrOKe Me: os sewce ake 87 28 
GIG atte hoc sise casework 69 8 
Pater borough cscs sieciaciece <a 299 17 
PAOLOM oN. Mie BR cierw oovahicos ae 18 4 
Rorg-Arthursyese ct leanes.s 379 31 
Hort: Colborne ts. a, beeiscsine 28 5 
BORCO UE we dees pitis-o/s,d isis arcloreo 16 11 
OLS We Seki aisieeia's velels'sie esis 45 8 
St.\Cathariness... cscs cies 455 102 
Sto Phomasees icc ceaeisoe ae 393 46 
SSOLDIA Seer ats aise ab ereveisie‘eis 228 50 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 251 30 
DEMONS pA ees dice oretdow cic 72 22 
Sioux-Lookout............... 127 72 
Smiths’ Falls :5..0.466.5 52.0% 92 6 
Stratlordeneecs dasck sete sates 175 55 
Sturgeon Falls............... 45 16 
WODUPY seer eainis see os.c.cle 526 264 
PRIM ININGS eases. veaescanies 423 57 
BUOTONtO Se ./cts\s Waiswerecs seen 10, 402 5,423 
SL TONLON oad seats cari sesie 19 51 
Wallcortonissscceacresee 44 26 
Wallaceburgiss:.sonen ceswas 87 5 
Welland AoiMiatncctinentoeee 132 44 
Weston cSeit, ti smite oh care 197 60 
WV INGSO. Potten ote ce-ch ates 868 48 
WE COUBTOGIE dc vic v sieiciceorime 109 64 
Manitoba..................... 4,600 1,299 
BANG OM Fy ecw siniceins bcteiersiesis 345 182 
DAUPHIN s eeacee ee cee sees cee 73 12 
Min: lone Amage ses taeeasts 62 20 
Brees LaiPrairies cases: 57 36 
MNO AG Me Meccae ee aac 62 52 
WINNIPSE Mass cewo. eects 4,001 997 


074 


tered 


11,795 


Applicants 


Placements Unplace 
end of | Feb. 23 


Regular | Casual period 1950 


cfetelstetstetelate 25 266 
137 24 737 745 
96 13 1,340 1,452 
28 2 584 5 
50 15 298 310 
252 30 1,859 1,887 
60 4 393 379 
GO) seers aan 373 390 
192 41 1,005 1,013 
151 20 393 406 
140) eeieweteiatets 820 843 
204 26 2,027 1,941 
69 3 468 365 
67 10 294 317 
209 37 2,007 2,216 
106 3 710 5 
22 6 226 230 
31 2 306 334 
83 90 1,088 1,227 
728 337 8,023 7,804 
Ean Ib Sonooodas 864 845 
69 1 203 222 
OOM Exctsratetarstote 156 138 
CU elaterararelelate 378 397 
350 36 1,200 1,281 
75 56 795 808 
371 25 1,123 1,152 
69 8 616 535 
96 12 469 482 
13 2 345 313 
807 224 2,340 2,144 
108 2 1,305 1,183 
16 6 393 429 
199 12 1,290 1,231 
56 25 1,249 1,331 
121 19 1,039 903 
124 32 961 978 
397 24 2,003 1,898 
568 227 4,991 5, 209 
64 24 1,777 1,397 
37 11 419 390 
43 16 904 902 
52 11 328 329 
286 2 1,590 1,613 
LAT cintorotaratetarsts 374 52 
268 65 2,168 2,328 
21 4 720 696 
LGA) sicher ators 404 417 
80 | eerie. 403 520 
257 58 2,465 2,455 
341 12 537 536 
158 3 1,084 1,025 
180 33 1,132 1,218 
42 11 667 689 
53 5 100 105 
80 3 574 500 
86 30 603 566 
Olas seek sateen 422 443 
199 53 1,910 1,922 
29. 6 1,216 1,223 
4,469 1,114 19,612 19,920 
DED Ie BRASS sao 735 711 
PB Ba eorac 413 507 
SS ill Siew ioclore 514 
84 3 1,949 1,846 
100 591 590 
500 189 5, 803 5,261 
58 1 455 5 
1,687 1,599 18,358 19,410 
204 27 1,220 1,388 
42 4 582 
36 6 180 150 
25 4 761 803 


9 
1,351 1,558 15,495 16,297 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS—DECEMBER 30, 1949, TO FEBRUARY 2, 1950: 
UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FEBRUARY 23, 1950 


Vacancies Applicants 
Office Reported | Unfilled | Regis- | Referred Unplaced|Unplaced 
during end of tered to Placements end of as at 
period period during | vacancies |\————————_|_ period Feb. 23 
period Regular | Casual 1950 
Saskatchewan................ 2,130 671 8,274 2,489 933 709 12,866 12,817 
Figtevanic tose ners etc eye 31 12 154 49 41 1 260 280 
Moose SAW is fe ois ve.scfeeces 155 62 844 167 89 24 1,609 1,699 
North Battleford. . 77 28 507 71 54 10 914 930 
Prince Albert...... Ae 164 57 869 198 117 14 1,347 1,397 
PCPINAA eer acGAR eco ash ome 1,058 189 2,579 1,300 352 514 3,150 2,960 
BASKALOON beware scone sksevies 482 195 1,964 560 202 123 3,099 3,020 
Swilt Currents ce ,. cee csces aleve 25 35 340 22 12 3 848 895 
WOW DUDA ise caceeisrasie on 57 16 245 71 44 11 352 365 
MOE MCOM cect ecees aianth cctet. 81 77 772 51 22 9 1,287 1,271 
ANDET A eee asco sh sete, 4,246 1,142 13,768 4,726 2,542 677 16,478 16,383 
PSISITMONG, = tradeesc + ls acsees 54 25 168 35 BE Vee ccarite ts 200 192 
Galgarystsatensetocdasces sue 1,288 310 4,781 1,590 687 266 5,944 5,939 
Dram boar cia. fai vis-s vivivie't + 71 11 181 68 Ct eee ee 253 279 
Bid MORtOMS sti sits ceaieralocisies 2,257 551 6, 203 2,493 1,345 382 6,493 6,379 
idBOMI ees eats |< crs pean alee 166 61 145 134 Pd Rae ee 104 
Teeth bridge: pecntiect cules 183 80 1,278 188 115 23 2,142 2,105 
Modicine: Hats. ccsc.s spe sense 147 60 552 125 IO ten entea cor 733 774 
RedMo6ers.asesels. Bee ore 80 44 460 93 57 6 609 602 
British Columbia............. 5,346 1,143 42,103 6,399 2,571 1,428 68,933 63,337 
Gh iwaele here c sac ot ctv'ecwsre 188 12 1,157 202 115 59 2,348 2,349 
Courtenay... ate eas 42 7 563 32 11 20 1,380 1,372 
Cranbrook....... : Boi | Beanrnes ov 539 35 14 18 831 977 
Dawson Creek....... ; 65 9 197 64 GL. rebates 222 242 
DOUNCATI Cah ote esc pis a ctgesiese 56 7 1,096 95 24 23 1,714 1,693 
WA IMIGOPR elise a's «im stae sles’ eee 135 35 505 109 OF ene ocr 704 677 
PORLOWNE ert recast dels sais 5 30 11 696 43 13 16 1,541 1, 463 
ING AM ATA 5:0 logs so 010 s/u]aluiatnie’e.s 84 8 1,948 84 52 22 3,342 2,947 
INGISOM Ltd Sisto eine sh citeeieietn 43 740 57 35 2 1,247 1,399 
New Westminster............ 463 145 6, 723 518 218 160 10,375 7,844 
North Vancouver...........- 127 14 1,251 166 29 85 2,155 1,965 
Pantiotowc i220 5.55...% «fees 50 1 611 61 29 13 1,395 1,394 
PortvAl berate. eat sae sine ise 58 11 908 67 30 11 1,201 890 
Prince George...........+-++ 420 9 1,001 521 279 108 1,101 939 
Prince, Rupert; s2.< fa «je'0is 48 21 488 86 47 1 799 751 
Princeton, secede 'ss sts scales) 40 3 163 42 31 v4 205 199 
Hpsith se Bieter web aie eerwciee aie 63 12 502 128 31 28 774 785 
Vindouvier oes ecloaeinaeias> 2,691 591 18, 629 3,346 1,174 580 31,177 29,659 
Vernonys: saan ct ica eee seieil da ee coe ae 870 26 2D) | etn. 1,686 1, 733 
VitChOriss qe enolic cseibsaTs inns 613 176 3,334 645 211 272 4,511 3,824 
WihitBhOLsO tenlev ees cenet = 76 22 187 72 48 3 225 235 
Canad atch: Berth cost eceneas 58,176 19,173 | 239,194 60,614 30,772 9,079 | 375,609 374,552 
NISLGA nee ccre eel cos 32,048 8,916 | 178,812 32,985 18, 668 4,910 | 301,048 298,891 
WG ITUALeS ere Meee ee ce era cic 26, 128 10, 257 60,382 27,629 12,104 4,169 74,561 75,661 
eee ere ee ee ee ee eS ee Ne 
TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1940-1950 
Applications Placements 
Year = 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
CRA Operate rere eaieiras sie alata crs =laitenveregns ove wranece 653,445 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138,599 475, 106 
1O4P Wey cet rnc iteiia ens ete tes 568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507, 763 
NOD Bile tS hig, Stee 75 arerariilern oars ae 8S 1,044, 610 499,519 | 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
POSS ee hae ca ase ras Ba dor siete lel P suk tiaras 1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704,126 | 1,944,026 
1OAA ee. Se eae, . 3: BER. 2 Ine oles 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638,063 | 1,739,917 
i np On Se ROR DAE ad 1, 855, 036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 | 1,493,581 
OS Ge re rae che Sit ortlefs aieidecre maw 1,464,533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235,360 859,412 
10S eee ah i casas Oils oss eae 1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629,223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 


459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214,424 712,340 


494,056 | 1,790,646 464,363 219, 816 684, 179 
60, 382 239, 194 23,578 16, 273 39, 851 
575 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS 
FROM APRIL 1, 1948, TO JANUARY 31, 1949, AND FROM APRIL 1, 1949, TO JANUARY 


31, 1950 
1948-49 1949-1950 

Region Employers eee Employers ere 

Registered Registered Registered Registered 
WEATEGIIMOS | £5 oie cc, 5 vatoiar spies Stern a .0:5 gee Damtieng ars ata oper ay is 15,834 266,869 18, 789 330, 390 
REDO eis. pene arse wet eti'accls 013. dee oe ae area ete ss 55,486 | 1,010,769 57,391 1,024, 391 
Ontario: s52000- a Ride Sie!s eww eae tes 2 ities SOR aoe Fe eee ane 75,891 1, 403, 429 81,157 | 1,470,126 
Praiier: seats gates ae oes alae aay aaa ce eee ae Rite ated 39,804 544, 431 42,597 554, 964 
CT ELG se be fama lone eG Siero che. oR MR oles ee ae Bee 24, 148 378, 499 25,411 384,171 
Total for: Canad§.7..4fde6<- +... ce cee aeons a eee se 211,163 | 3,603,997 225,345 | 3,764,042 

TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 


OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF 


JANUARY 31, 1950 


6 days 


ayes x St 3 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 
Province and Sex Toran Lis he days days days days 
INewioundlan dics tict..:4 tte ot a's sists erties «9 246 71 25 53 46 23 
1 NE CRASS Gov yh SRA ORE AMER nod oem 236 68 25 51 46 21 
Gri SO Matas stn a Ae cents «Chee te Ss 10 Bit eese Stee holla  oe leeeenees 2 
(UNG) eis eer te 5 a ee (9,371) (4, 165 (189) (641) (1, 706) (1, 240) 
(BRemale) iio. eden yor Barc osrgiec Ree (280) (46) (11) (33) (54 (30) 
Prince Edward Island.................-.- 1,961 353 220 436 567 220 
Milos aae cient. wee aiat’s strate vires ceo 1,688 299 185 378 523 181 
TROT leks ears ieiarc St Bo ceateee eects es 273 54 35 58 44 39 
INOS CO tate: bhi at ari o eny eels hne 17, 952 4,072 2,279 3, 463 3,969 1,847 
NER G OE PAN. die cote AAG ees ocd Seale 15, 968 3, 629 2,022 3,118 3,593 1,675 
INORARIC Nak eee. AB aes one ers 1,984 443 257 345 376 172 
ME WRISTUNS WICK. 0 ache hence Ceeieaies 14, 601 2,562 1,349 2,432 3,873 2,146 
BG Se rates cst see oi ce oe eee tas 12,351 2,135 1,137 2,058 3,393 1,865 
Perini le: Biante 32502 2b clan con ck aah s 2, 250 427 212 374 480 281 
GQnebea ns: toed: 04 catiteoruke sie ese 98, 202 19,413 11,895 16,313 23,889 12, 218 
BGs Rita ites atone ca eee eee 80, 186 15,921 9,642 13, 462 20,576 10, 188 
orale) sich) A088 cogs caro eee ones 18,016 3,492 2,253 2,851 3,313 2,030 
RODTOTION tee Met <n aed oa eae ae 78, 655 19, 635 9,915 14, 485 16,595 7,989 
MAIS .c8 te WAR FEL oes oct SR Rre. 61, 604 15, 7,682 11,486 13, 787 6,179 
OT ALG Meee fy. . cat hist dea oe ee aie 17,051 3,997 2, 233 2,999 2,808 1,810 
IMSnItO Daten tate. «katt te aaah d 15,570 3,504 1,784 3,194 3,688 1,672 
Maley RIEL wine Ghichie.cbdiacs setae se 11, 486 2,539 1,224 2,353 2,926 1,359 
Rommale oso sone. 8b manera ee ee 4,084 965 560 841 762 313 
MHSKALCHO WEAN Ueto s,« Liane fie .n «ov Solana « 10, 794 2,010 1,161 2,223 3, 153 1,300 
Oo cae RR are a RA ReGe eee ae 8,863 1, 622 923 1,778 2,805 1,092 
IDO alG: wees aee o) ghite ie ii) is kyle mene" 1,931 388 238 445 348 208 
RU DGT LE Me tet cy. camara incor ake kates 15,843 6,069 1,742 2,830 3,078 1,101 
NIE ears opin bias san bioria Commebar terest yc 13,488 5, 259 1,444 2,373 2,793 864 
PUD OLO ALO) iy, orracests dsc cai oe a 2,355 810 298 457 285 2387 
ESM Ollie DIA eyes .i Secale on Soe es 59, 349 14, 192 8,314 11, 655 12,885 5,537 
Male Oe est eee se antiaie' Ona wera ees 50, 675 12,610 7,241 9,919 11,190 4,426 
(ert alee io oh ava eles ote a eee oe 8, 674 1,582 1,073 1,736 1, 695 1,111 
PRODAT Yee cas ates ods, vi c-cligraern ca eee ee 313,173 71,881 38, 684 57,084 71,748 34,053 
DATA il Reteee eho tvioscings ed ner PSA oe 256, 545 59,720 31,525 46,976 61, 632 ,850 
PMMTALR ced aia fos soe oes ae 56, 628 12,161 7,159 10, 108 10, 111 6, 203 


N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in totals. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942, TO JANUARY, 1950 


63,681 | 109,311 
47,141 88,016 
43,675 76, 248 
35, 859 59, 265 
27,603 42,257 
21,365 39,644 
20,034 38,790 
17,281 32,182 
25, 847 33, 036 
34,743 43,620 
47,372 73,119 
79,849 | 114,506 


—-— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
January mW hetchete Hale arelielh,..\schesas mers 4,637 11,751 20,412 71,932 
PEDEUAr Ys, 6.0 Ue si. 663 4,822 12,284 14,990 59, 098 
March Ge ecules aete ste 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 
PAnreleeee ys 4... Rod 45 2,925 3,953 6, 463 8,430 35,781 
Maven cces ode had 2,799 2,027 4,654 |: 8, 825 34,777 
SANG Mites odes vee 4,629 1,772 3,226 10, 857 30,646 
DULL Seater Nak aad sate honk 2,668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 
August RH odie Con 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 
September.......... 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 
Octobervweearcs 6. 1,058 1,475 6,222 36,717 34,891 
November.......... 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 
December.......... 3,337 6,562 13,770 57,612 52,479 

Total... 26,924 36, 660 90,897 296,391 


488,667 | 464,450 | 749,994 


(1) Revised claims included. See Table E-4 for analysis of claims filed at local offices. 


576 


1947 1948 (1) 


140,305 


1949 (1) 


1,057,127 


1950() 


196, 624 


196, 624 


aad 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, JANUARY, 1950 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 


Province : Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised Eectied Hantitled pees ed Pending 
Benefit | Benefit | Appeal 
Newfoundland...........-..++: 394 342 25 27 146 WO: daxeree vesn 256 
(6,981) (6,444) (167) (370) (3,480) (589) (3) (4,311) 

Prince Edward Island......... 1,172 843 237 92 1,031 TOT Pe eee dares 230 
Nova Scotia........--.++++++++ 11,095 7,077 3,222 796 9,120 1,687 32 2,866 
Now Brunswick. ©....00.00s.0. 7,666 5, 168 1,959 539 6,574 1,197 13 1, 803 
Quebec........ ..| 54,828 37,304 13,217 4,307 48,146 8,735 217 14, 220 
Ontario........ 55, 672 36, 753 14,191 4,728 43,092 9,130 368 14,178 
Manitobas. scree sy c-ne 9,877 6,530 2,440 907 8,212 1,861 115 1,840 
Saskatchewan........... 6,511 4,875 1,093 543 5,367 1,211 20 1, 633 
Alberta OS LR a eae bie siete a nie ove als 10,012 7,501 1, 874 637 7,641 1,569 45 3,119 
British Columbia.............. 39,397 27,478 9,924 1,995 28,154 5,382 104 15,305 

Total Canada, January, 
So Une Scr ior cee ier ag 196, 624 133, 871 48,182 14,571 157,483 31,039 (2) 914 55,450 

Total Canada, December, 

TE Pe ot ep eee 150, 480 91,957 47,449 11,074 109, 892 22,404(?) 924 49,370 

Total Canada January, 
Oe Ges teeta cages e> 140,305 96, 210 30,439 13,656 115,744 23, 959 (3) 1,120 33,567 


() In addition, there were 1, 108 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 885 special requests not granted. 
(8) In addition, there were 1,139 special requests not granted. 
N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance 


in Newfoundland. They are not included in totals. 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 


Cumu- 

Month of Month of lative 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement January January | Total for 

1949 1950 Current 

Fiscal Year 

Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment...........+.+++++++++5 13,751 18,524 75, 874 
Not unemployed. .....02.cccecaccss secon scccsceccccscsscnccvccscscssccenccees 568 3,483 8,994 
Not capable of and not available for work............+seseeeeeereeeeeeeeercees 603 732 8,217 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute............-2eeee eee e teen eee e eee eeeeeneees 33 29 2,110 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work 735 522 11,710 
Discharged for misconduct.........2-2.-seceece eee eeeeeer eee eceeenerneeerees 857 914 7,033 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.........+++++e+eeeeeeeeeeeseree 4,604 3,570 36, 162 
Other reasons (1) 2,808 3,265 14,327 
TObALS . 55008's 23,959 31,039 164, 427 


(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6._NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT DURING WEEK 
JANUARY 28 TO FEBRUARY 3, INCLUSIVE AND NUMBER COMMENCING 


BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEF 


IT PAID AND AMOUNT OF 


BENEFIT PAID DURING MONTH OF JANUARY, 1950 


Alaa 
ecelving Number 
came Com- Number Amount 
. Wack mencing of Days of Benefit 
Province ee Benefit Benefit Paid 
January 28 || During Paid |(in dollars) 
to Week 
February 3, 
Inclusive 
tS ens Be itt ore ae. aed eo 100 73 2, 861 7,602 
ee ate (6,585) (1,658) | (124,143) | (818,089) 
ees Maltiadl fe aacaes boa eeiseretare ticle ss cielais nie ovieieielsieivre ss = x ae ; Ae i sen 
ee neeiok: ; 10,218 5,489 238562 569, 755 
(Sor ae Bee ae Gee 71,283 41.494 | 1,740,964 | 4,114,029 
Coravia be: : 54’ 947 34°609 | 1,244,208 | 2,951,172 
Manitobaliets chek dos 11,373 7,091 232.781 541,856 
RCRA NM ge ES Ree Sr oh Se aidoneeice son. ccinne 8,380 4,922 172,046 412,100 
TTS ce Oe Se esa ee San nes 9/095 6,387 183,213 450, 115 
British Columbia........0..ccerse-ssessceccersscccsensesecceees 39,989 24,010 799,730 | 1,988,275 
Total, Canatla, January, 1950.......-----0s+-+0-s- 218, 963 132,619 | 4,925,381 | 11,781,142 
Total, Canada, December, 1949... 9.823 | 3,066,888 | 7,181, 001 
Total, Canada, January, 1949........+-.e-seeeeee eee eefest eer re ess 92,713 | 3,056,418 | 6,727,221. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
Percent- —_ 
Retail 


age 
Increase Tuell ee i Egg 
© urnisn- iscel- naex 
Total Food Rent pnd 2 Clothing ings and | laneous (Cons 
Services modities 
only)t 
Bitte 79-7 92+2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
Hate e sele 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
Pel puns: 102-4 134-3 75°8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
Wialtieiciacsinioa Pie biers f eipibia/efete'sjaie 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
eee SOOO Coote es 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
be er SOO OOO Oooo 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
cipicisia aOR pin muatsipiwccTea eels 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
ta GSR AT ODO anoneoo 120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
Hide Sas rick oot Groner ene 118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
elem aibaik cutesre velar accw ain brahe 119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
EP BRAM sdic) Hee 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
rea raipie, clare SiE(4'6 whip x a 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
Bele ace ioe 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
AE een 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
oot cet ae reels eiaaiate eislats 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
pe Tne OC Oona aes 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
aE EOE) RO tote atic co 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
denis Oe cme bene elelbletete's beste 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
oA, SEA One nA erred 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
ean Eels cel choice wale 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
FS a Se Jona Gea 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
4°8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107°1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
10-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
17°6 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
S4r4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
59-6 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-3 
TU Visesccwins sy tener 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
Octoberis..s-sasses 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
1948 
PADUATY cc sa5c et scsxs 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
Apritvaccces eae rid 151-6 186-8 119-9 121:3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
Wily; gate winaelsiers cje.sieis 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
Ogtopervecace ss ae 159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184-6 
January. 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
February.. 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
March..... 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-8 
April... 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 183-2 168-0 128-4 182-6 
M 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
June....... 160-5 202-9 122+4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-8 
Angusticees sere. 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September........ ts 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
OGtaber-e a casasew ess 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November........-. 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December..........- 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 


the bases 1935-1939 =100. 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Beef Pork 
' ¢ won te see = ae ay 
Locality ; P Es é = 4 rE é fs E 2 
re Ore Coe ee yer Ge bee 
88. | 8) 9 Al Bote eo ree ie 
ea | go | €2| so | 2 | 4 | oe | 28 | 24 | ee 
gh) 28) se | Sh | 88 | gh | Gh | BS | Be | ge 
n ioe) ion) Q mM > 4 fy im ~Q 
“ets. | ete. | ote. | cts. | cta. | cte. | ote. | cts. | ote. | ots 
P.E.L— bot bed 
ie Gharlottetdwmece:..0, ee 71-0} 65:0 | 57-7} 49:7] 45-7 beste. -|eeeee-> 58-5 | 45-7] 79-7 
See pe © ee oe 72-6 | 67-7| 67-0| 50-7] 46-3 |....... 70-0| 60-1| 44:3 | 87-8 
G= Now Glasgowis. 2S. 80-0| 72-9] 68-2] b | 48:0 |...... 71-3| 61-0] 48-0] 82-4 
Giddy dneyiccMenth.i 8206 ee: 7607 | C720 |e, dude aes Pie) RR Sa” bik ee 88-6 
B= LUT sc cate cteterstdrerhcylars vo saisibietiereeis 66-3 6143 Pande de icicles coal «see o Sele ante sbi aorerers han gimae been ares 83-4 
ere ier oenatiatie. day, tee 71-8} 64:0| 62-0] 45-5| 43-3| 53-4|....... 57-8 | 43-6 | 83-3 
Re Mometon: saat cic hoi esee a, 74-6| 69-2| 70-7| 50-1] 44-9 |....... 70:3 | 65-4] 46-7| 84-1 
BE Raine Solin Sete visio seaee eee 75-5 | 70-0| 62-7| 48-0| 45-0| 53-4| 70-0| 62-3] 42-8| 85-1 
aE: ned gle A ee 80-0| 76-0 |....... ISD. Ae eek ee 49-5 |..... 
Pee eoll ake .nuiateattavs knees: 66-9} 65:5| 62-6] 46-3| 44-0] 50-6|....... 58-6 | 43-0| 77-3 
i= Monreal «tis adck-co se kee 74-4] 72-0| 69-3| 44-3| 44-2] 50-0] 70-1| 55-3] 44-0| 74-6 
LS Ste Tie te Te 74-8] 72-9] 65-1] 42-8] 38-6] 54-7| 69-9| 44-6] 30-3] 74-6 
13—St. Hyacinthe............00.sc00- 64-0] 63-3] 61-8] 46-0] 39-7| 60-0]....... 56-8 | 45-4| 71-0 
14 SE VODNG) ascecisstiecls das aals ese Re <\|\s derotmon' [tetoa v:diectaaete me en wees Sebo te A cS 75:7 
Ab Bherbrooke’. va i.d- «sided ot 75-5| 71-3] 68:1} 49-0] 45-6) 54-7/....... 59-0 | 47-2] 80-3 
fe EAS Ol eel ip Ph Sei 66-7 | 65-0 |....... 150 1: eee a ee SO) aoe 76-6 
17—Thetford Mines..............scaee[eceee0s 66-7 |....... ih 28. aheee, thea. alee 303 fas 
18—Three Rivers........0...0sscee0s 74-0| 68-9| 60-0] 46-3] 40-7| 46-0] 58-0| 55-1] 43-0| 76-1 
eras a Pes oa eh a. 68-0| 67-7] 67-7 |....... ATi ot 7d belies.) 38-0} 81-4 
Bom Brantioed «5. 4061s sens tins Bawa: 70-3 | 67-4] 67-5| 51-1] 47-5| 56-2] 75-7| 62-3] 41-2| 83-7 
Rie Brockley 220. Svat vd 880 72-3 | 72-6| 72-7| 52:7) 48-6 |....... 72-3| 64:3| 46-2] 81:8 
Peet athens, iiw-o cos casdcasudves: 71-61 69-6 €@7-61 b. | 588 Io. ccctlotous 69-0 | 46-5 | 83-8 
| Ba ACER WAIN och sctradhicease ceva eve 70-7} 69-3] 68:0] 48:7] 60-5 |.....-[e...- 60-0 | 45-0] 80-7 
MA Vork William .o..é- ddsicsioesscnaves 63-0 | 50-0| 67-2] 51-5] 47-8 |.......|....-- 58-2 |....... 83-3 
RCA en ae 71-8] 68-4| 68-0] 58-2| 48-0)...ccble-.s.- 61-7 | 44-5 | 81-6 
BemGincigh Mess. de lsuedsdaoketihis 72-6 | 69-6 | 70-9 52-5| 49-0| 50-8| 74-7] 03-2] a8-1| 84-3 
Pie Tamilton.) 0): <ikdgseensee Gnas 72-7| 69-6| 67-3] 51-8| 49-0] 57-6| 80-9| 63-4| 40-6| 79-3 
SK ingRtOB Leia, icant vohih dtc. 68-2 | 67-3| 65-3] 49-6) 46-3 |....... 72:0 | 60-6] 39-1| 80-5 
eo Kiteheners <<) «feces. 4a. Bape 71-3} 70-0| 66-8] 52:7| 51-5] 56-0| 74-8| 62-4] 41-8| 83-1 
0-21 oubon B82 sacar kss es. 71-0} 70-3| 67-1] 51-3| 48-1] 49-3| 75-1] 65-1| 40-9] 85-0 
| 31—Niagara Falls...........00secee0e 69-9 | 69-1] 69-0} 51-4] 48-2 ]....... 84-3] 61-8| 41-2] 82-7 
| go-Nosth Bay..seicuhcertoh aces 70-5| 69-0] 65-3| 52-3| 49-3 |....... 71:8 | 165-0 |e 83-0 
BB-—Onhawe ict .:vcgicaat ed oes ..| 69-1 | 69-0] 67-4] 52-7] 46-9] 50-7|....... 60-0 | 40-0] 79-3 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1959 


Locality 


P.E.L— 
1—Charlottetown.............+.+++- 


Nova Scotia— 
De a lAX fp esavescity ssieins ce sc cb se/em = 


New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton.........sseeseeeeeees 


W—MOnCLOM a dele vie ae sc sien ecw .wisscletels 
8—Saint John.......... Saanmioticihrdes 


Quebec— 
G—Chicoutim oo. .gsccewerse sere. 


19—Quebotss <seccesesiccesscisccwsss cies 
13—St. Hyacinthe....... ABROnCDO nap x 
14—St. Johns............0eceeceeesees 
15—Sherbrooke......... Tinta mislerareio eters 
16—Sorel............-.seccccesessecss 
17—Thetford Mines...........+++++++- 
18—Three Rivers..........-+-+++++++++ 


Ontario— 
19—Belleville.............eeeeeeeeee 


20—Brantford........2.eceseseseeeees 
21—Brockville.........+-++seee+es00 
22—Chatham..........-.-ssseeseeee: 
23—Cornwall...........sseeeeeeeeeees 
24—Fort William............-.-++-++++ 
25—Galt..........ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
J6—GUel Plies wdensc cc ovicies «a's elvils sie 
27—Hamilton..........--eeeese2eeeee 
28—Kingston..........0..eeeeeecceees 
29—Kitchener............eeeeeee cree 


per lb. package 


Lard, pure, 


Shortening, vegetable, 
per lb. package 


Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ large, 
per dozen 


per quart 


Milk, 


| Butter, creamery, prints, 
per lb. 


Cheese, plain, mild, 
per } lb. package 


Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 


° 
oa 
@Q 


10-0 


10-2 


Flour, first grada, 
per lb. 


Rolled oats, package, 
per lb. 


°Q 
ia 
a 


8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 


581 


i 


34—Ottawa. 


Locality 


35—Owen Sound..........-2+e+eeeees 
86—Peterborough «<0. -csv0-eseeee 
37—FPort Arthur... cess os saeviesisemile 


BG — SUC UL Vics eieivele dicle ere) tics Siig etsvelere (es 
Ahm TMM ING ) 5 cacie dense ocean ccereee © 


45—Toronto 


Maniioba— 


A9——Brandominarocisacciernsetaieis siete piwieiaie 
GOWN peg. <e:cia.aisie0r)a/els soit sisieiele vieie's 


Saskatchewan— 


BIW O086 DAW cisie cls ainiev one sverein s snie's 


Alberta— 
55—Calgary 


b6—Drambeller,.. svasssccccnasececns 


67—Edmont: 


58—Lethbridge 
British Columbia— 


59—Nanaim 


ON. cccceccccasscsccccccas 


Orecscevecsevesuccensccces 


61—Prince Rupert................000 
Gee Erase, catuenat vinine Rio Side oc Meet Waee 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Beef 
| ae i 
a ee rs 8 
2. | g819./ 4. 
wa | Be | Ed | B4 
gk | 32 | 38] 88 
a= a=] fQ nN 
cts. cts. cts. cts. 
68:3 | 68-9 | 52-2] 47-9 
67-6 | 66:9} 52:0] 45-7 
68-0 | 66:3] 51-9] 50-0 
61-8 | 64-4] 49-5] 49-1 
69:0 | 69-0] 51:0) 49-0 
68-8 | 68-0 | 52-0] 48-0 
67-9 65-7 | 52-0] 48-1 
67-1 63:0 | 49-7 | 55-8 
68-0 | 66-3 | 51-7] 48:3 
69-7 | 67-8} 50-3] 51-0 
68-7 | 65-7 | 50-2] 48-0 
68:3 | 71-9 | 53-2 | 47-3 
68-4 | 66:0 | 50-7) 46-9 
69-6 | 65:2 | 48-6] 49-3 
69-3 | 66-3 53-7 | 46-2 
LEU akan \ooddrac 47-7 
61-1 66-6 | 50-3 | 46-2 
61-8 | 64:2 | 48-7] 48-4 
58-8 73 43-5 | 45-8 
62-8 | 64-7 WA 46-9 
59:7] 57-9] 45-6] 48-0 
67-0 | 70-6| 56:0} 48-3 
66-3 | 65-7 | 48-7 | 47-7 
61-7 | 62-8 48-9 44-9 
66:0 | 70-0} 50-5 | 48-3 
76:5 | 80:5] 58-3} 55-6 
68-3 | 68-4] 55-8] 53-3 
80:0 | 88:3] 52-7] 51-7 
72:3 | 78:5 | 54:0] 54-5 
71-8 | 78-7 | 62-6] 57-0 
73:2} 74:4] 57-4] 59-0 


Veal, front roll (boneless) 


Lamb, leg roast, 
per lb 


Pork 
ie) 
3g. 
gs | .s 
g3| 28 
an | 28 
42 | ¢3 
a ae 
cts. cts. 
58-0 | 45-7 
61-1 | 40-8 
62-0 | 39-0 
56-9 | 43-7 
50825) eee 
65-0 | 38-7 
62:7 | 40-4 
63-8 | 45-5 
56-7 | 38-0 
59-6 | 47-8 
58:7 | 44-2 
61-9 | 39-8 
62:0 | 43-4 
59-9 | 38-0 
61:0 | 38-3 
61-3 | 43-3 
57-0 | 41-8 
56-0 | 40-2 
55-2 | 38-7 
57-4 if ie 
56-0 | 41-7 
56-9 | 47-6 
58-7 | 45-0 
54-8 | 39-2 
55-0 | 41-0 
66-7] 51-7 
63-0 | 51-5 
66-7 | 56-0 
63-3 | 52-3 
65-0 | 51-1 
64-6 | 47-9 


Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, 
rind-on, per lb. 


COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1950 


5 3 
é A i 
Locality g| #2 | = Pee see 1a | 
Ac 3 | 2 g §3|ea| 2 g at 
é2|82]/$6/ 2/8 | 25) 45/2 12. | 5s 
ac} ao| 5S] 8 | gs | so] oh | Ss | ee | So 
fs |S | os |ae| Se | 22) Bf | 22 | sz | &2 
mie | 22 ae a Ae Poel mM aaa (T= lice a © oe 
am ae cts cts, cts tie cts. cts. cts. cts cts ete. ih 
34—Ottawas......5.-- steemeeeri 4 19-4 29-9 43-2 18-0 66-1 29-9 10-0 73 11-0 14-7 
or —O)wenjSound,..cetpetwa0nsb< ones |). 20-4) 80-5 | 43-0 18-0 | 65-7 | 28:8 10-0 7:5 11-3 15-0 
36—Peterborough. .. .........-+-- 19-8 | 29-2 | 44-7 18:0 | 65-0} 29-1 10-0 7:3 10:7 | 13-8 
37—Port Arthur..... Haro orion 21-4 29-4 48-9 20-0 64-4 30-6 10-7 7-0 10-5 15-6 
‘ 388—St. Catharines ... .....s050.+2% 19-9 29-1 47-0 19-0 66-1 28-7 10-0 7-0 10-6 14-2 
39—St. Thomas...:.--...-..sss50+: 20-5 | 29:6 | 43-6 18:0 | 66-5} 30-5 10-0 7-4 11-0 14-9 
40—Sarnia.......000.4 scene ceereee 20-3 | 31-4 45-0 | 18:0 | 66:8] 30-2 10-0 7:7 11-2 14-8 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.. .........---- 22-9 | 30-2 47-5 20-0 65-5 29-9 10-7 7-4 10-5 14-8 
ADS Btratlord. po vedd- > = vines «ier ele 21-2 | 31-4 42-7 18-0 64-7 29-5 10-0 7:1 10-9 15-1 
AZ —SUADULY e.. avs ce ores cvsicensacie« 20-5 | 30:3 51:1 20-0 66-8 29-6 10-7 8-0 11-5 15-3 
44—Timmins.......:. 6.6.2. eee eees 22-2 | 30:0| 46-7 | 20-0] 65-3 29-8 11:3 7:5 10-9 15-2 
45—Toronto..........-2.ceeeeneeeee 20:5 | 29-7) 46:3 19:0 | 65-6 | 28-1 10-0 7-2 10-7 14-1 
AG —WOUARG: cla. cons sclee as ners cso 20-0 | 30-2 45-2 19-0 66-0 29-0 10-0 7-0 10:3 14-2 
47—Winds0r........---ccerececereces 20:0 | 30-1 45-1 19:0 | 66-3 29-8 10:0 7-4 11-6 15-0 
4S—-WOOUStOCK 2 ~ orctns cavwiei ae sae’ 19-7 | 30-0] 41-7] 18-0] 65-7 | 29-8] 10-0 6-6 | 10-8] 14-8 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon.......5.2.50ch-ereveeee 22-1 32:0 | 44-7 16-0 | 63:6 | 31:0] 10-7 7:4 10-8 | 15-6 
60—Winnipeg........--- 20sec e reese 20-8 | 29-9 | 47-6 17-0 | 63-7 | 30-1 12-0 7-0 10-1 14-9 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.......--+-+--+0-e82 ++ 20-1} 32-6 |....... 18-0 | 62-5 | 29-6 11-2 71 9-9 15-2 
62—Prince Albert........... -++.0+- 21-3. | 32-4 47-0 17-0 | 63-9 | 29-4 9-6 7:4 10:3 14:8 
53—Regina,......2+-- ee eee eee eee 21-6 | 33-4| 50-7 | 18-0 | 62-2} 30-5 11-2 7:2) 10-5 15-2 
54—Saskatoon......--.-++seseseeeeee 20-9 | 33-3 | 46-4 18-0 | 63-0 | 29-4 10-4 7:0 10-2 | 14-6 
Alberta— 
55—Calgary.....cccssvecerscevevess 20:8 | 33-2] 47-8] 19-0 | 63-9} 29-5 11-2 7-2 10-3 15-0 
{eR Boy voce ls Se eee ee Sean FECT. avis ca eflowsrna se 19-5 | 65-6 | 32-0 1S Dts alee lsiacrencee evo gute 
57—Edmontom.........--+-+-e0esee8+ 22-3 | 33-0 43-4 18:0 | 63-7 | 380-2] 10-4 7-1 10-2 | 14-6 
58—Lethbridge........... --.++-+5: 22-0 | 33-4 | 53-5 | 18-0] 63-9 30-0 | 11-2 7-5 | 10-6] 14-9 
British Columbia— 
- 59—Nanaimo..........--++0-22+ eeee 24-0 | 30-7| 52-0 19:0 | 66-7 | 31-6] 18-9 7-2 | 10:9 14:8 
60—New Westminster. . ... ......-. | 23:1] 28:5 50:0 | 19:0 | 65-2] 28-7] 12-8 7-2 | 10-55} 14-7 
61—Prince Rupert....-......- peareet 26-5 | 32:0] 54-9 25-0 | 67-2 | 33-3 14-0 7:9 11-5 15-7 
a 62—Traih. ii... acess sense serene : 25-1 34-7 | 53-2] 20-0| 65-9] 30-9 13-0 7-6 | 10-7 15-4 
‘ 63—Vancouver...... Jaina nea pelatetets 23-4 29-0 49-6 17-0 64-9 29-6 12-8 7:3 10-4 14-8 
oy 64—Victoria.......... tamer «tees 23-6 | 29-3 | 53-4 19-0 | 65-6 | 30-2 12-8 7:5 10-6 14-9 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Canned 
Vegetables 
Se Ns Ee aE a 
4 2 é 
Locality g 3 . = iS 
ioe 5 S 5.6 5} 3 a4 
pS & & = & = 52 
‘Se hk seelee se } Heel Bites = Pe 
=O | Sg Sa } Sime lp ie By ers 3 5 § | Bs 
9. Ss S a 3} 2 2 o o 
Ce 6° i ° Qk Sie a) Lois Oye 8 aS 8 c 
s& | sa | sa | fs | ai | 82 | gs] a8 | $8 | #8] Ea 
ot We ee e\5 5 Bh SE ti ee So gs are 
se | $2 | 52 | 85 | 2h | 2h) FR) Gh) BR| GA) 28 
a a oO a 6 a x oe 6 iS 8 
ec. cts cts. cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts. 
P.E.L.— 
{—Charlottetown........... 21-3 | 15-7} 15-1] 11-6 O20) |p 2d87) 1% 22 -a1 8 1058) |e len ae 34-9 | 49-3 
Nova Scotia— 
PE Hahinr eee temeeeeer 23-1 | 17-7 | 16-6] 11-6 8-2 | 26-5 | 23-5] 17-9] 43-0} 25-3] 48-0 
3—New Glasgow..........- 23° Oh reer 16°5 11-0 8-7 | 27-7] 26-0 | 23-0] 45:0 | 27-5 | 48-7 
= By dnovest sane ortsies 20-3] 16:3] 16-9] 11-2 Set 2838) aera 18-3 | 50-0} 28-8] 47-9 
=U oe apopeepene conde 1Safol pene 15-7 | 11-4 8-9 | 24-3 | 24-1] 18-3 | 42-0} 28-3] 49-0 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton.............- 20-7 | 17-4 pte ties 8-9 | 25-4] 22-5] 18-7] 40-0] 26-6] 47-8 
1 
Tea Moncton: eeeneweenece 20-2] 17-4] 15-0] 10-9 9-4 | 25-7 | 24-7] 18-0 | 46-5] 28-8] 49-3 
P=SaintWohn-aesincateenies 19-0 | 15-9] 15-5 |- 11-5 8-5 | 21-5 | 23-9] 19-0| 45-0] 24-6] 47-9 
Quebec— g 
9—Chicoutiml..........+0- WCC RS Seta 1S Dees iets 10-4 SL ialles eos 2333.1 47° Ol ates ate oc 
AG ELI oanects eters essere erate 16-7 | 16-1} 16-7} 10-7 9-0 | 30-7 | 24-0] 19-1] 42-0] 23-3} 47-0 
g 
) fii=—Montreal.ecscn. veses ssc 14-3 | 12-4] 14-2] 11-6 8-4 | 27-0 | 22-1 | 18-3] 48-3 | 22-1] 47-2 
| NI=—QucbeGseessases: ceases 15-3 | 16-5] 15-0] 11-5 8-6 | 24-9] 22-3] 19-1] 46-9] 23-2] 48-8 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 14-6] 16-6] 17-0] 10-3 8-6 | 27-4] 22-6} 17-6] 44-0] 24-7] 47-7 
14—St. Johns. 2/5 omen cae cene 1522 Wickice adler alert 7-9 | 26-8] 22-7] 19-1] 34-7] 22-8 | 45-4 
15—Sherbrooke.............. 14-7 | 14-5 | 16-0] 10-6 8-9 | 26-0} 25-3] 18-5 | 43-7] 25-7] 49-1 
16—Sorel........... Sevemaece MLAS TA VISSCuNML OR TANNm sad 9-6 | 28-1] 19-5] 17-5 | 40-0 ]....... 43-8 

17—Thetford Mines.......... 15 <i eee leer ae 11-5 | 9-2] 26-5} 23-3] 19-2]....... 28-0 | 48-0 
| 18—Three Rivers............ 1523) bat, peewee 10-2 8:7 | 26-2] 20-3] 19-6 | 44-3 | 23-6] 47-1 
| Ontario— 
19—Belleville 1850')|" 41385 o[etee. 13-6 Sebel S18 Se ke 18-5 | 41-0] 23-6] 46-4 
20—Brantford............. ..| 18:8 | 16-4] 14:8] 11-0 8-0 | 28-7] 22-9} 18-1] 41-5] 25-6] 45-9 
| 21—Brockville..............- 18-2] 18-6] 14-9] 12-1 9-7 | 31-0] 25-0 | 17-6] 35-0} 22-5] 46-8 
} 22—Chatham...............- 19-0 | 15-6] 14-1] 10-6 7-9 | 28-6 | 24-3} 19-0} 41-3 23-8] 47-0 
4 28—Cornwall.........:..00+% 19-04 .cueeae 14-8 | 11-4 Oe GEC Ue Ee Goa, ener 41-0 | 24-0 | 46-0 
Wl ar j 
| 24—Fort William............ 17:7) 1785), dbs) Beg 8-1] 38-1] 22-4] 22-9] 48-3] 27-8 | 48-3 
i BRAN trast ste eins ce aie caIee 16-6 18-2 14-0 12-0 8-3 29-9 23-7 18-4 39-7 24-4 | 45-4 
| 26—Guelph...........000000 "18-3 16-8 | 14-0) 14 | M7 | 818 | 2267) 18-2 | 46-7] 26-544 

| . 

1 27—Hamilton................ 17-8 | 18-0 | 14:8] 12-9 8-5 | 31-4 | 24-5] 18-4] 46-8] 25-6] 45-3 
| QBN SStON Moles ces andes 16-0 | 14-7) 15-1] 12-5 8-4] 31-5 | 22-7] 18-0] 41:7 | 24-5 | 47-7 
| 29—Kitchener............... 18-1 | 16-9] 14-5] 11-2 8-2 | 81-7 | 23-6] 18-4] 43-0] 27-3] 45-0 
: BO Lon donijecedevs.«.sssdiesicere 18-5 | 17-3 | 15-6} 11-1 8-3.| 30-8 | 22-5] 17-4] 44-5 | 26-1] 44-6 
f 31—Niagara Falls............ 16-9 | 16-7] 16-0] 12-5 8-4] 31-1] 22-3] 18-9] 45-0] 25-6 | 47-6 
i 
/ 32—North Bay.............. [826 " ee 1658) 07" BB Ole 7 erecta eee 39-0 | 25-0 | 48-0 
; 33—Oshawa faeiencecin bens 16-0 | 17-9] 13-7] 11-8 MS 26-4 (lose. 18:4 | 45-0 | 28-7 | 46-4 
al a 
t 
MW 
- 

: 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1959 


). Sugar Coal 
A et ike Ee 
ocality gs Bt 3 g be Rent (a) 
Bs ee | os fa | 3 |45\32./3 
ge | as | 6s | 44 | e4| o4| 22 | 88 | 28 
gz | 88/28] 22| 38] 8| 3a | 28 | 2s 
Peleajreipajloa jm ilo ile |< | a 
cts cts cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. $ 3 = ' = 
P.E.L— 
—Charlottetown.......... 29-0 | 36-31 34-6! 10-1 Gee WeesOed WeRbORD lise oka.. Heth ete eet ters 
Nova Scotia— 
2—Halifax............0.00+5 98-5 | 38-5 | 31-7 Gradedoen le Oise BOS loo... 16.75 | 29.00-33.00 
3—New Glasgow.........+- FTA Rae Rael ie 1G 1Gee W GOsO ln BO-d Pees sw rele nce. a 16.00-20.00 
4—Sydney............-08 og. | 43-5 | 31-3| 10-5 | 10-7 | 89-0] 50-3 |.......| 11.85 | 21.00-25.00 
GERM O Wo esc snc we nse eis 29-32) 87-3) 82°90.) 10-0 | 10-4 | Oe) 50-1 |)... 2. PRG ls. eee ee 
Se i eterna bie cae 28-0 | 41-8] 33-2] 10-2] 10-0] 87-3 | 50-0}....... 16.75 | 21.50-25.50 
7—Moncton.........+.++++- EE SNe SE a Os ee 16.30 |...+.:.2---+- ees 
<2 OS a F 97-5 | 37-6 | 31-2] 10-1| 10-0] 87-6] 50-5 ]....... 17.25 | 22.50-26.50 
Js oe ee ee 32-0 | 41-7 | 35-0] 10-9] 10-5 | 102-0 | 53-5 | 25.00 |.......J....2-0eer es 
(023 [ilo neal Preemie 25-9 | 37-1] 28-3} 9-9] 9-8] 87-9] 52-1 | 24.25 |... eee eee 
ee ees a ee 27-3. | 38-2] 28-5 | 9-7 | 10-3} 91-6 | 53-0 | 25.25 |....... 25-50-29. 50 
Ty sepaebegi ss. -siacsayests 27-5 | 41-7} 30-0] 9-9] 9-9] 91-5 | 53-4 | 23.00 |....... 29 50-33. 50 
Peset Tiwcinthee ces ) 28-5 | 987-7 128-0] 9-6 | 9-5 | 90-4 | 62-8 | 24.75 |-....-.f er eee eeeee eens 
Reise Jouiss avekes reeks: Sa Paea-U Vee Bt it g-e ktO-8 Peeo7-0 | 83-2, 1128200- 52.2. Pee 
15—Sherbrooke..........++- 27-9 | 38-5 | 29-7] 9-7 | 9-8] 93-0] 53-4 | 24.50 ]....... 2250-26 .50 
A—eAoval 6.3. Abs Aaj- ne 27-1| 39-0] 30-2] 9-6] 9-4] 86-0] 52-2 | 23.75 |.......[-..0--2s0sereee 
ae aoufaid Mined...cocrd : 98-2 | 88-6 | 31-7) 9-8| 9-6] 91-0] 52-7 | 25.50 ].......]...-.--.20e.20- 
18—Three Rivers...........- 26-3 | 388-7 | 28-5 9-9 9-8 | 92-6} 58-2 | 24.00 |.......|.-..--.--eeeeeee 
Ontario— 
10°=Belleville. anest espe se sjicee se ' 35-0 | 29-4 | 10-3] 10-5 | 92-5] 52-6 | 23,50 |.......).-.-...seeeeeees 
Pia Beantiardiscciats es 25-9 | 32-8| 27-9] 10-0] 10-4] 86-1] 52-7 | 23.50]....... 23 50-27.50 
21 Brockvilless.c.eceeee| te" 37-0 | 28-3] 9-9] 10-4] 91-0] 52-9 | 24.00 |.......]...2.--seeeeeees 
pR-fe lisnqieanbe sae netconee 95-8 | 33-6 | 28-2| 10-4] 10-8 | 84-3] 58-2 | 24.00 |.......]...-.-s0seeseee 
SoBe rghrpa Hl ance eae eee ee 26-81 36-8 | 28-3] 9-8 | 10-0 | 91-7 | 52-5 | 25.25 |......-|-.-.eseee-eeeees 
Deere Williamte. noe eee 26-2 | 38-2 | 30-0] 10-8| 11-1] 83-0 | 52-2 | 26.85 ]....... 29 50-33 .50 
Peet iale tetes sca seveeroks 94-5 | 34-9 | 28-1| 10-5 | 10-7 | 87-8] 53-2 | 24.00 |.......[..--:-eeeeee eres 
DG Guelpiieie ee rsnemanns 25-5 | 32-1| 27-5| 9-9] 10-3] 86-1] 52-6 | 23.60 |...../.|-.---.-s0sssree 
27—Hamilton....... mente) Be 95-7 | 31-9| 28-1] 10-0| 10-7] 87-1] 53-2) 23.00 ].....-. 30.50-34 50 
Daas K ingstonueeene eels cons 98-0 | 34-2| 28-1] 9-8] 10-0] 81-6 | 51-1] 24.00 |....... 34 00-38 .00 
29—Kitchener........ eee 95-9 | 35-2) 27-2| 10-1] 10-3] 86-3] 53-9 | 23.50 ]....... 31, 50-35.50 
BOS Londoners. tei _..oe.| 26-7 | 36-5 | 28-1| 10-7] 10-8} 91-7 | 52-6 | 24.00 |....... 29 .00-83 .00 
31—Niagara Falls.........-. 24-0 | 35-9 | 28-2] 10-1| 11-1| 88-4 | 53-7 | 23.00 |..-.-..)..--.2eesereeee 
Ries Nata Barat yomueteces 93-0 | 37-0 | 31-0. 11-0] 11-0 99-0 |. 62-5 | 26.00 |.......]...--1+eeseee 
Oma wal neaeesiee oe etaitiial| palsies “15 41-3.| 27-0.) 10:2 | 10-0 |. 87-3 | 53-6 | 28-76 |....---]-+-rereseeereres 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


ores ch 
Locality éi 3 ; ‘ = 
23 | ge) g@ Be | SS ae | : gS 
Z d EDS, ge : 
Sm AN oe tape fan ee ae oh een en eS em 
Ba | gh | 68 | se] 28) 28) 8) g8| FR] 8h | gs 
& iw o) a o) m4 Ay a ° 4 s 
—rs + ort hae cts oad. cts * és, cts cts. cts cts. cts, cts ote. 
84—OttaWasccicccevseveesren- 17-7 13-8 15-6 10-9 9-5 31-0 23-4 18-4 | 43-3 23-8 | 46-4 
35—Owen Sound.............. 18-2 17-0 15-7 12:0 7:9} 29-3 19-2 18-5 | 39-7 | 25-0] 46-5 
36—Peterborough............. 17-7 17-7 14-5 12-3 7-7 28-6 23-3 17-9 44-3 23-4 47-6 
| 37—Port Arthur..............- 17-6 18-5 15-0 12-9 7-9 | 37-7 24:7 | 24-6 | 46-7 28-4 | 48-2 
38—St. Catharines............ 18-1 16-2 14-6 12-3 8-4 31-3 24-0 18-0 | 46-5 25-5 46-0 
39—St. Thomas............... 18-7 17:5 15-5 10-3 7-6 26-5 | 23-2 17-7 | 45-0] 26-7] 46-7 
AOS SAPNIA. 6 oes vicvact sce cdeenies 18-9 17-3 16-4 13-1 7-9 | 28-5 | 22-5 18-4] 44-3 25-7 | 45-4 
41—Sault Ste. Marie........... 18-7 ib OPP BE Se ri 11-1 8-1 33-4 | 23-4 19:0 | 46-5] 26-7 | 47:5 
42—Stratford...........scee00- 19-3 16-7 15-1 11-7 8-0 | 29-3} 21-7 17-4] 42-3 25-5 | 46-4 
45 — SUG DOLY. se oroisia'ss-a' gly eels a6 18-1 16-7 16-6 11-6 8-6 | 35-8] 21-5 19-3 | 48-0] 25-8 | 49-5 
fA —— DEM MING, «.... aise sjeieisie sferv.es 17-3 16-8 15-5 12-4 8-3 | 36-1 23°5 19-0 | 42-9 | 25:5] 48-0 
A5—TOLODtO .5n000. + os vclvindnae 17-1 17-8 14-1 12-8 7-6 | 32-3} 20-9 17-5 | 44-7 | 24-0} 44-0 
46-—Welland..........<cesieieees 16-4 14-3 14-9 10-8 8-0} 32-3 20°3 17-4 | 46-7 | 24-7 | 46-0 
47—Windsor........ cole djeaihiere aisil| wloso 16-1 15-0 10-7 7-5 | 28-7 | 21-8 18: Gshispwesas 27:7) 46-6 
48—Woodstock...°............] 19-7 16-6 15-0 11-9 84, 20 -Tapeece tx 17-4 | 42-0] 26-6 | 44-3 
Manitoba— k 
49—Brandon....5.issscesesce es 19s Boome moles 13-6 9-0 | 43-0] 24-1 19-4} 45-0] 34-5] 62-4 
50—Winnipeg.............000 ee| 19-1 16-3 15-4 13-4 7-1 40-5 | 23:0 | 20-1] 48-5) 31-2 or 
| Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw...........20. .-| 20-7 15-9 17-9 12-8 0-04, CAT Cal. ee cea 18-7 43:0 | 30-0} 58-3 
52—Prince Albert....... siaiet ais 22-3 MGA): M\broxetatsiete 12-3 9-1 47-4 | 23-3 19°9 | 45-7 | 34-7 | 56-1 
63—Regina.............. Seats ele Les 17:3 16-5 12-4 9-1 45-3 23-4 19*5 | 41-7 | 28-7] 58-7 
54—Saskatoon......... bctetCoiasi5i| SO 1] esteaec ae 15-3 12-5 9-3 | 53-5 | 24-0 19-6 | 44-2] 29-8 | 66-2 
) Alberta— k 
y 65—Calgary...........000% seve] 22°0 14-9 16-1 12-2 9-6 | 50-3 | 22-3 19-3 | 44:0 | 35-9] 55-5 
| 66—Drumheller........... aiainloll =u rt». w\ell!s Sagte-¢ duet o Naver tala Srece, neler ears Mee eaters ech oUt piace tisietatarsas alias aaacstell s dapereete 
| "57—Edmonton............0.6. 22-7 16-7 17-3 13-5 9-2] 50-2] 22-5 19-2 | 45-3 | 35-2 6-4 
68—Lethbridge...........5..0¢ 230i). Sate Foy 16-4 14-4 9-1 46-5 | 28-5 | 20-2] 46-5 | 37-2 bs 
: | British Columbia— > 
OS—-N&NGiMo..5.66..556cieiezee o's 22-0 | 18-4] 17-8) 15-1 9-7 | 47-6 | 22-9] 19-3 | 44-0] 87-7] 55-9 
i 60—New Westminster......... 20-4] 17-6] 15-4] 14-8] 9-2] 44-9] 22-0] 18-8] 38-7] 27-0 5-0 
. »  61—Prince Rupert........ 24-0 | 18-5 | 18-6] 15-3] 9-3 | 48-6 | 24-3] 21-7] 52-0] 38-4 We 
; Beek CAR Ee recieve cs,ceree:eivic 25-1] 18-0} 18-5] 16-5] 11-2] 47-4]....... 19-2] 46-3 | 49-5] 58-2 
. 68—Vancouver................ 19-9 16-1 15-5 13-7 8-8 | 48-9 | 21-6 18:1 | 40-3] 33-3 3 
' 64—Victoria......... be ioan sxise] 22°78 18-0 17-3 14-5 8-7 51-0 | 23-2 17-7 | 45:3 | 37-3) 54-5 
’ : a ES ee eee ee 
| 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1950 


Sugar Coal 
a EP 
Locality Be 8 2 g 35 Rent (a) 
Sop eee 5 : 2 ES : 
eM ee ee te lore) eds | 2") & 
$2 | a8 | ea | $4 | e2| sf | 3- | es | gs 
se | Gh) R| 82 | 32) S8| @2| 38 | 23 
ens re aie heats a | 
* ae ets ets cts cts, "ets 2 ere. cts $ $ s bs i 
B4—O HAWBi soja 00.0 oie cities 26-7 36-7 28-3 9-9 10-3 86-1 53-5 | 24.25 35.00-39 .00 
35—Owen Sound............- 27-7 34-6 28-5 10-9 10-6 91-0 cay el EC ll OS ath las) li ee eee 8 
36—Peterborough............].....-- 33-8 | 27-2 9-9 HOSO Mie Sieg eh, O40) I ee: lisse see ticle ars wre visi a= 
37—Port Arthur............. 26:4 | 41-6 | 29-8 | 10-5 | 10-9 | 84:0} 51-0 | 26.85 ].... 2500-29 00 
38—St. Catharines......... 23-2 | 32-2) 26-6 9-7 | 10-6] 87-2] 51-8 | 23.75 ]...... 2950-33. 50 
39—St. Thomas............ 26-2 41-0 29-0 10-6 10-6 89-8 53-4 | 24.00 |....... 
AO—SBINA isc cic viccinec ss 26-4 | 37-7) 28-9 10-4 10:7 | 91-2 OS 2a Bear i | earn | eee DECOR OO OL 
41—Sault Ste. Marie........ 27-0 | 387-6 | 30:3 10-7 LOea Sar lh oe O) f2EIOO Nee deere wlll cs «cesar wtorce meres 
#2—Stratiord:..5.05<0-5-+.-- 28:0 | 36-4] 29-4 10:5 | 10°5 | 88-6 | 52-8 | 23.50 |.......).--s.ceeeee nena 
43—Sudbury.....000....0000-|. 2074 37-6 30-3 10-8 11-3 84-4 ye es: el Re 3250-36 .50 
44—Timmins..............- 25:7 | 40-4) 30-5 10-8 Tb) SoS) B26h 41 26550! ow. ee 31.50-85. 50 
AB POPOL s sat asir os ase oss 26-3 34-6 27-0 9-9 10-4 86-6 52-4 | 22.65 |....... 3650-40. 50 
46—Welland...2....0065.2000: 23:0 | 33:0 | 27-5 10-1 10-1 83-1 DOA NAD be Ws. ci wate lle) susie cs yaa > ie creates 
T= WiINGSOF ie eh suet cat inibinly 25-2 | 33-5] 28-5 10-3 10:7 | 86-0} 52-0 | 23.50 28 .50-32.50 
48—Woodstock.............- 26:0 | 35-7 | 27-7 10°5 10-8 | 92-3} 53-0 | 24.00 |.......).c.2-seteeeereee 
Manitoba— 
49—BrandOn i ccee ceias ee oon 30-3 | 44:2] 32-3 11-7 12-3} 89-2] 52-2 |....... Leathe as OR aE ee 
60—Winnipeg..........-.-+:- 27-0 38-7 29-7 11-1 12-6 78-0 AO bi aise) ceterare 17.55 3050-34. 50 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.............-- 29-0 | 39-0 | 34-6 11-5 12-3 | 81-7] 650-6 ]....... PAS OO h« apesena’ Acrecniae ede 
52—Prince Albert............ 28-2 | 45:5 | 33-4 12-0 neg Obs 2e) OPO Wh. cree eT arc cis Blas sere 
B8—Reginds. 205, cadence cis cteis 28-2 39-9 33°3 11-7 12-5 89-6 pA? is ee 15.40 31.50-35.50 
54—Saskatoon.............5- 27-6 47-9 32°7 11-5 12-6 87-2 503. Y.s..--- 14.90 24 .50-28.50 
Alberta— 
b= Oalgary a ds.asiesss.<cenor 25-9 37-2 32-6 10-9 11-7 84-8 Uy Ae ee 12.50 28 50-32 .50 
56—Drumbheller..............|-- POs T Oebiae 52 ollnae nena SoBe cpp! GRA aeee Goce Bn toner isniurcrc: 23 50-27 .50 
57—Edmonton..............- 27-1] 38-4 | 32-9 11-1 92-2), 0007 50-5 ens 8-20 | 27.50-31.50 
58—Lethbridge.............. 27-6 39-0 32-2 11-1 12-1 86-3 (i Beene BSG sidys de sweets 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo..............-- 26:5 | 34-2] 80-3 | 10-3) 11-8 | 87-7 | 51-8 |......-|ee eee eefenee renee se ees 
60—New Westminster........ 26-0 | 32-5] 28-6 9-6 10-9 | 82:6) 50-0 j....... 16.65 | 22.00-26.00 
61—Prince Rupert........... 31-3 | 38:3 | 33-1 10-8 Sp Rye SOUT) Peace 18.00 | 21.00-25.00 
BS—TTAllon have rctcceneuteas 28-8 | 39-2 | 32-6 10-9 12-6 | 88-8] 50-8 ]....... TOR 2D8 ||: ieee eae tees 
63—Vancouver 26-3 | 32-2 | 29-8 9-4 10°9 | 78:0 | “49-7 |...-... 17.04 | 27.50-31.50 
64—Victoria.............. 1..| 28:0 | 34-4 | 30-6 9-9 10-9 | 83:0] 49-8 }....:.. 18.25 | 23.50-27.50 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time totime. (a) Rental ranges shown 
ubove are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. ‘They should not be used as a measure of change in rents paid for 
the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. (b) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. 
(c) Hock-on. (d) Mixed-hock-off and hock-on. (e) Mixed-carton and loose. (Jf) Loose. (g) Estimate. (h) Fancy. 
(1) Mixed-California and Australia. (j) California. (k) Pure. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1950 


(Base: Aug. 1939 = 100) 


Total Home F 

—- Food Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 
Feb. 1, Jan. 3; Feb. 1, ings and | laneous 

1949 1950 1950 Services 
Halifax, ec cns cs entt 152-1 152-7 153-3 198-1 111-0 132-6 193-4 155-8 123-0 
Saint. JOHN. a1 see 156-2 157-1 157:8 192-8 118-0 134°8 191-8 159-6 130-4 
Monttoal..< io. 22. s.5 162-4 163-8 164-2 208-4 120-5 133-6 176-7 171-2 130-3 
POTONTOS skies. sie ise 154-7 156-9 157-6 194-2 124-6 153 «2 181-3 161-3 130-7 
Winnipeg ssc cit. cee 2 153-8 155-0 156-3 201-8 119-5 121°5 176-0 169-7 125-2 
Saskatoon......... 162-0 162-2 163-6 212-0 125-3 140-4 188-4 171-8 122-8 
Edmonton. . Pais 154-4 156-9 158-1 209-5 113-1 114-6 187-9 161-4 129-2 
Vancouver.......... 160°8 161-9 163-4 210-5 115-6 139-8 192-1 160-3 134-2 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base: August 1939 = 100) 


(Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month) 


Dec. Feb. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. Price 

Commodities* Per 1941 1945 1946 1948 1950 1950 Feb. 

1950 
Beef sitio steak: .4. ssc wae eels aeacs acini as lb. 120-7 153-8 154-8 191-4 251-6 255-9 71-2 
Beetround steak>......07..%. lb. 125-7 166-7 167-9 210-5 281-0 285-2 68-0 
Heel rolled rib roast, prime.;. <2. nse auc a cadres lb. 125-5 173-0 175-2 216-5 283-5 287-8 67-3 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed.............. Ib. 132-7 161-0 162-3 213-2 300-6 306-7 50-5 
Beef, stewing, boneless........... lb. 136-7 168°3 168-3 231-4 | 338-3 | 345-4 48-1 
Veal, front roll, boneless... ..- Ib. 139-3 174-6 174-6 220-7 316-6 324-7 55-6 
Lamb, lég roast. ... 222.2... lb. 109-9 148-9 152-8 184-5 251-1 258-8 73-9 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut...................- lb. 125-3 141-5 144-2 197-5 227-7 224-4 60-4 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off. ile ready Ls 127-0 142-3 143-9 212-1 238-3 233-5 43-5 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off.,............| Ib. 132-3 140-9 142-5 219-5 227-0 222-5 82-8 
hard: pure, padkage, sft... .aenn eae mx ck ote lb. 151°3 155-3 160°5 244-7 200-0 192-8 21-4 
Shortening, package........... Ib. 134-7 136-8 137-5 218-7 214-6 212-5 30-5 
Higgs, orale: CA Marge, s,.00 ce titate dete co ere doz. 156-4 141-4 144-1 174-4 143-9 150-4 46-3 
CTE Se Gee ee oeeek Mnsbick pees Gelert peli be 111-0 95-4 95-4 | 157-8 166-1 166-1 18-1 
Buttery, creamery, prints... ...25.03-ee12.00 0s) dD. 140-5 146-2 148-7 264-5 239-9 239-9 65-5 
Gheese, plain, mild [bv insane. s teas eee] Dea 174-6 | 164-4 | 166-3 | 210-3 | 226-0] 226-0 30-1 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped....... lb. 106-5 106-3 106-3 149-2 165-1 165-1 10-5 
RRLOUIA ELL DULDOBE ys awa te toh vaca Sern emery: Ib. 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 | 221-2) 221-2 7-4 
Olled Oats, PACKALEL. |. 05:4 codes reaeen cea ae lb. 112-0 | 114-0] 114-0 | 153-6 | 161-5 | 164-5 10-9 
Wom Makes "81055: 5. ts cs ele soles caer aeinaenatte pkg 101-1 100:0 | 100-0} 148-9 163-0 | 163-0 15-0 
Momatoes; Canned, 28 8...) J. cele eeeee menmoars tin 129-9 137-7 137-7 252-8 182-1 180-2 18-9 
ARS CACKCEmIE OF 54..-Any sc catia sae ane tin 117-5 | 122-5 | 121-7] 152-5 | 147-5] 146-6" 16-6 
Worn, cream, choice, 15 02%... . deccer-secsesuces tin 128-3 133-6 132-7 195-6 176-1 175-0 15-7 
SCAMS MUN ek: ere tt ge ee dae ONT ERE lb. 129-4 | 133-3 | 135-3 | 298-0 | 249-0] 245-0 12-1 
PONE OOOKIN Messier hee /e a ae claua chtuchta nen saaeees lb. 108-2 | 112-2] 134-7] 175-5} 169-4] 175-4 8-7 
IBGUALOCR INO. J tHDIG so 0. <5. lead Suse epmeme ts 10 lbs 89-9 136-9 154-0 188-4 150-9 153-2 33-+7 
Emunes sOulK On DAS... c.secr mites oh een ae lb. 115-8 122-8 130-7 178-1 197-4 198-2 22-9 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag................] Ib. 104-0 102-0 117-2 148-3 128-5 129-2 19-0 
recieod ss CA UOLika, ftess's sk tiaat foarte: doz. 132-5 | 145-4] 147-8 | 1383-8 | 187-7} 159-7 44-1 
BMATIS OAS OREN Ce ete, rae P os ais clas nine alae we cte ee Re 4 doz 111-3 | 143-7} 150-5 | 143-1 169-8 | 170-5 27-9 
PAE ELAW DEITY WGIOZ. yrs st value cc catesaee nenee jar 111-8 | 115-1] 115-7] 160-1]. 145-5 | 145-5 24-6 
POA GREa pOULODE ies Skis cies o.0 ce so eae oe tin 101-5 | 104-1 105-1 156:3 | 140-6 | 140-6 27-2 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z...... jar 118-3 129-6 128-9 150-2 140-7 140-7 18-8 
ASYM UT Mp aA ce, bt ef ccofe, scvesatesi Oo caette aa tin 138-0 | 155-3 | 157-7 | 197-4 176-9 | 176-9 30-1 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag............... lb. 132-3 | 132-3 132-3 | 149-2] 158-5] 164-8 10-4 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package............. lb. 131-3 | 134-9 134-9 | 154-0) 163-5 | 169-8 10-8 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag................ lb. 141-6 131-1 131-7 176-9 | 250-9 | 256-4 88-4 
MORE IACK ae LD ates pee et Fos boc ek pkg. 145-2 | 131-6 | 131-6 | 174-1] 177-2) 177-2 51-9 


* Description and units of sale apply to February, 1950, prices. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 


1949-1950t 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Com- Com- In Per Cent 
mencing In mencing In Man- of 
During | Existence] During | Existence] Working |Estimated 
Month Month Days | Working 
Time 
1950* 
RIEL cai carszaeiin<is ie miotelsis dein ofe,e sie eis 9t 9 2,456t 2,456 39,488 0-05 
IG DEURE Veet rie een at seinem se 10 15 2,881 3,764 26,300 0-03 
Cumulative totals........... 19 5,337 65, 788 0-04 
1949 
ASTI ates Shera ce eA re pane toto 10t 10 1,811{ 1,811 9,710 0-01 
PE SOULE Wier aah) ates ahoreadictscscsis = 0.9.0 7 10 6,721 7,245 71, 652 0-09 
Cumulative totals........... 17 8,532 81,362 0-05 


ue 


* Preliminary figures. 
¢ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. <A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate recordfof 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1950 (1) 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ———_—_—————— mn Man- , 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working Particulars (2) 
ments Days 


——— See  —. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February, 1950 


Minrne— 

Firebosses, 10 180 3,600 |Commenced January 16; for imple- 
Bellevue, Blairmore, mentation of majority report of 
Cadomin, Canmore, arbitration board for welfare fund 
Coleman, Gregg River, and continuance of monthly wage 
Luscar, Alta. rates, instead of welfare fund and 

daily rates proposed by operators; 
unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Worsted textile factory 1 117 2,300 |Commenced December 28, 1949; for 
workers, a new agreement providing for 
Trenton, Ont. increased wages and reduced hours; 
unterminated. 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, steamfitters 37 375 6,000 |Commenced January 3; for a new 
and helpers, agreement providing for increased 
Ottawa, Ont. wages, two weeks vacations with 
pay, double time on Saturdays, 
check-off, etc.; partial return of 
workers Feb. 21; unterminated. 
TRADE— 

Department store clerks, 1 50 1,000 |Commenced August 27, 1949; for a 

New Westminster, B.C. union agreement providing for 
increased wages and other changes, 
as recommended by majority 
report of conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 

Grocery store employees, 17 161 2,000 |Commenced January 27, for a new 
Montreal, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 

wages and reduced hours from 47 
to 40 per week, following reference 
to arbitration board; terminated 
February 16; conciliation, provin- 
cial; compromise, no increase in 
wages, hours reduced to 454 per 
week. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1950 
Minrinc— 

Coal miners, 1 850 1,700 |Commenced February 2; protest 

Glace Bay, N.S. against proposed change to datal 
pay for tracklayers and_ pipe 
fitters, and increase in number of 
employees; terminated February 3; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 

Coal miners, 1 700 1,400 |Commenced February 7; re pay- 
Sydney Mines, N.S. ment for loading coal left at wall 

on previous day due to power 
shortage; terminated February 8; 
return of workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 

Coal miners, 1 100 200 |Commenced February 24; protesting 


Cambria, Alta. dismissal of a miner following 


argument with mine official; termi- 
nated February 28; negotiations; 
in favour of workers, miner rein- 
stated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1950 (+) 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ———_—_—_——_| in Man- 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working Particulars (2) 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1950 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, Ze 195 2,500 |Commenced February 15; for union 
Richmond, P.Q. recognition and agreement pro- 


viding for increased wages and 
other changes; unterminated. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Sportswear factory af 11 200 |Commenced February 3; alleged 
workers, discrimination in dismissal of 
Toronto, Ont. three workers; unterminated. 
Cotton factory workers, 1 300 500 |Commenced February 1; refusal to 
Welland, Ont. join union by one worker previously 


not eligible for union membership 
because of job rating; terminated 
February 10; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


Hosiery and clothing 1 59 700 |Commenced February 13; refusal of 
factory workers, union to accept clause that wage 
Guelph, Ont. increases in lower brackets be 


negotiated in recommendations of 
conciliation board providing for 
certain wage increases, reduced 
hours, hospitalization plan, etc., 
in union agreement under negotia- 
tions; unterminated. 


Men’s clothing factory 1 31 200 |Commenced February 20; against 
workers, dismissal of a foreman; untermi- 
Montreal, P.Q. nated. 
Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus 1 435 200 |Commenced February 2 and 6; 
factory workers, protest against alleged delay in 
Peterborough, Ont. negotiations for a new agreement; 


terminated February 2 and 6; 
return of workers; in favour of 


employer. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 

Beverage room tapmen, 20 200 3,800 |Commenced February 4; for imple- 
waiters and glass mentation of award of arbitration 
washers, board for increased wages in new 

Calgary, Alta. agreement under negotiations; un- 
terminated. 


$$ 


(!) Preliminary data, based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 
TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
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TABLE H-5._INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA, 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 


A Medical | Temporary} Permanent 
Province aid only! | disability | disability | Fatal | Total 
1939 
INO Vid SI GOUIAI 5 leiiscie rie sale vice ain ciate in wa Rely ono eter teratetaete 3,482 7,715 582 44 11, 823 
INFO WES LUNG WICK ova coitericestoi ie eieete stetors dlosrs stare aaa eines easy 2,577 5,264 263 22 8.126 
QUEBEC? isis sinters dis ietsieie acs eros winse ble eceree 9.9, a 0 07m oetesaiaige 515% te ye aielcielar diate epee relaomere sta ee ease tene tee tel ne eee ae ere 53,651 
HOOMERTION aye eect srisis o-clel asia Ore amos lonetoss cx otek eoreiarsrermere 30,672 21, 208 1,020 215 53,110 
Manitobas. osc cs ccce «+ coe viata sins cctonialsis ost es a eeietaae 5,128 4,044 6 33 9,401 
SAR KATHE WANs cast sicincinia seloats soibelu.s Midler ses ae eel Reiter 2,466 2,670 107 17 5, 260 
Yh oy sig it ay Rees CBE COLAC Oc DOr DR HER DOU Gar on 5,211 6,483 101 37 11, 832 
STII SHC Olu AM DIA .lccheisich arctlele/sies old sree naa cine erates eee artes 11,994 14,915 735 132 27,776 
Dota aioisisis sie ssc:e\sieinisiesete v0 1e/alu/evataya’ajesshersinyste | llsaray jelivasaietene leva eteceteee attic oll ter aetete nesters Peis | ete eee 180,979 
1943 
ING VAMSOOIR. . cinecas cae sere AS a Riche Gece Se eee 7,459 8,756 616 100 16,931 
INGWHDEUNS WICK, coals) cndcakees ay telodlelad smeiei ea rAene 3,926 7,175 225 29 11,355 
QUG DECI, care 5.ss doascicie ins © erevesazareinis's alors /0/sieve shere'osora sta ain/O0Sl Me are ayehs terete ona ara ee meets excl esate Sree erates et eer 90, 564 
LO fru ha te een GARE ROe aceon crm cote meee se 72,582 46,670 1,692 343 121, 237 
MEAT COPS te sioce rice, 5 sonics eC ER a eT nae eieetee eemete 7,287 6,369 244 48 13,948 
ROHL UGENG WERT cs, chavorsiossl orm ature al etassiaharars ets leieias alee aie oneal 3,162 3,615 121 23 6,921 
A erteler a. cone ok a osliciseaoerenre heen hee oe eaters 9,035 10,176 141 78 19,700 
Sp GLB TAC OL URI DIA, «6,0: otaiscore st tes:sveis). scale. oo di ervceinrs sini etaiere aeele 34,919 32,521 979 216 68, 635 
FU OCT a cle’ Siov ot e/oce a a0e.». ws Qcase,sowlice ito. d a caveveleharar abate} lle eects Parece aie aR eto eee Ne arn | 349,291 
1944 
BOW ar COLA, ceetare/ateiniaielecetve lors aieiepclassi> oisteie sist celeteteta a 7,558 8,561 543 63 16,725 
POMS CUDS WICKS viyiy. aie clan te alolesi fe cieaintere cine eet ere 3,933 7,201 206 2 11,365 
(OE a) its Rese te eee Pio cae en st ne Coc Rehr be caceeer : 84,308 
ORGALIO Meee. cece ene a 109, 506 
Manitoba..... a5 13, 630 
Saskatchewan.... 6,784 
Alberta........ 1g Pa ara de SR Ta a if 5 19, 286 
DS HibE SO Ol UTA DIB Se -stci. cee hws watvereioure Une cecal oes tree 27.757 31, 504 1,057 145 60, 463 
LOCAL 2 hia joan siciee oisitreneiei nese nor elata ave sneearele/ ars TE Story ararore atl See er er Ce oe Se eee 322,067 
1945 
INO SES CODA: tu tecidisic civ miei ou iejetoemte wie eR ste homme mantra als 6,748 9,219 515 55 16,537 
INEM PE STUnS WICK renter cri each Kemer Coe Tee 3,309 7,652 2 32 11,193 
OUTST: Bear Shaan COMPELS OCR METS Ma G AEE AS Mac Eee on I om 4 ariel ORE ed laren oa iam 82,724 
Ontario Bae Mitt osicicivie alii pisiaine;see cieele eBiem eaiee vee CaN wee 61,298 39,741 2,321 333 103 , 693 
IA DILO Line een Metstincccs Passa ce nace mica he EE 7,200 5, 885 284 31 13,477 
SSA BICARCIG WET ssialeieus sintasaystove Wi egt onicteiv's, tant. ale arene 3,069 4,305 123 12 7,509 
Alberta........ Shas Beet te encom cis ae 6,171 12,546 363 74 19,154 
ESPIOLS DRC OL DIG «cok noe os os seine’ acter 25,718 28,871 1,128 137 55, 854 
ROGET csc. s: sist sre sins opm cua alas aid ataterw "are Steteeraterell ere oeteararel| ieee re eee | renee 310,141 
17,507 
13,275 
90,900 
122,523 
14,795 
9,509 
23, 068 
59,947 
351,524 
16,445 
14, 693 
96,135 
117,192 
15,746 
10,152 
25, 864 
75,018 
371, 245 


TS 


TABLE H-5—INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA, 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS—Concluded 


; Medical | Temporary] Permanent Fatal Total 
Province aid only! | disability | disability 
1948 

NGC Las enerctatapacttaisrctarais: vic auicte wieasbelsvegrsioitielakine.0 7,952 9,039 474 54 17,519 
New BranewiGliicccuniscse cere camer cen eacclasne tes 6,351 8,512 223 29 15,115 
Qeroen met etal trata atale iste; ararPaiciate eee etelel omiciet keisreine tele iwem inroads SE adhered cwisivautel eae Sad aioralllb'cteleeieiede« 93,028 
Outaniarsaica. te ashcesse onside alee ee eatin cine sled Cees 109, 904 49,390 2,199 240 161,733 
IMT OLDS eit eiateisicsaisiiels aiais Bien lance cc aie < e-a « esocuilches 10,019 6,414 320 30 16, 753 
SASKATCHEWAN basic c acts 1 «an ciieienines cece cece ones 5,082 5,386 142 17 10, 627 
AUIDOUB Greet ttria state teraia wtettira nae antdtretaeactee adeeb dd cers 15,374 12,560 522 101 28,557 
British Colism bias lea sited voveteliaalle fei dia visiciee b » Bere 41,311 31,269 1,261 223 74, 064 

POUR oetraterel niet seintaeee nin cieetsernesteiterastnaere becca semiatioe sissies cetinn ce llcsisanmecadss loa cdsesec es 417,396 

19492 

UNG WrOWNGIANG(#) airdeta ction sce kisbalsias[tclawie« G2 aasiera Pabns dslevea dalvrs 10 15 10 35 
Prunes me ward Waland (S)i.6). jscreicanteieleca visio aeielais'aiarosie's 101 112 DB lettin s anncrans 216 
NOMEN OULIE NEN satis otceinre-cite sicit cane ee enema reales 7,979 8,447 101 44 16,571 
INGE ES MHVIS WAG Ketetstom net mraleptastncter toe a Cine slaivoin Nels sll aituevraime cco el ear a Sate Pon sacle eestor 34 13,523 
Cea ear errs eerie Seva wc aren reaeta Sarat akagucaie layers l'abavatiayaorers ote llchate ale cist Parcels (lbvalemesrssae wed lal dee¥ meee 85,040 
VTATIO Cette ferayeiv ia vic a:ctois dere. aware Gna ae a hse 2 8% 4/0 av vine 117, 239 47,400 1,740 283 166, 632 
Manitobeln, te eur cos lov enle ee tana cae eeeacere keaaeh 10,308 6,599 329 30 17, 266 
BASHA TGCRO WAN, iicnccaistee cusclante se tat as crmerenincle sbtamle eee 5,734 6, 284 159 24 12,201 
PAI OT uate etna ate t aiatars atakasar sree, obeiayeiby ote ravelolaisisioia/ecainsavece 18, 236 13,500 550 110 32,396 
EST IU IGE MCOMMENEISIAL fe cones cioaumeie sem cic aae «l's-ais senee sot ee 40,609 27,049 1,416 178 69, 252 

PUODEL cep en tarotetsiasane teh toreea aVeted hy tev crea sip: ofa’ alata fyavoraraibeie = PASE aveeed wreiflane le ress Dipraroiehaibiateyb dino wikvore’s 413, 132 


(1) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compensa- 
tion; the period varies in the several provinces. (?) Preliminary figures. (8) For the period April 1 to December 31, 
1949, (4) For the period July 1 to December 31, 1949. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


The Department of Labour of Canada has functioned for almost fifty years as the 
agency of the Federal Government charged with the administration of labour legislation. 
During the war the Department’s activities were widely expanded. The functions of the 
principal branches of the Department and agencies associated with it are— 


Industrial Relations.—This Branch of the Department is charged with the admin- 
istration of (1) The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act providing for 
appointment of Conciliation Officers, Conciliation Boards and Industrial Inquiry Commis- 
sions by the Minister of Labour; (2) The Conciliation and Labour Act, empowering the 
Minister to inquire into the causes and circumstances of disputes and take measures 
toward their settlement; and (3) The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, governing 
the application of minimum and prevailing rates of pay to all employees of Government 
contractors and subcontractors. The Branch also makes recommendations concerning the 
wage rates of prevailing rates employees of the Dominion Government. 

This Branch has also assumed from the Industrial Production Co-operation Board the 
responsibility of developing closer co-operation between labour and management through 
the establishment of joint production committees and by the dissemination of informa- 
tional material in visual and printed form. 

In addition, the Industrial Relations Branch supplies the offices and staff employed by 
the Canada Labour Relations Board in administering the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act with respect to the functions described below. 

The office of the Director of Industrial Relations is located in Ottawa and Branch 
Offices and staff are located at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, Fredericton and 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. Labour-Management Co-operation offices and staff are located 
at Vancouver, B.C., Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, London, Windsor, St. Catharines, Kitchener, 
Toronto, Ont., ‘Montreal, Three Rivers, Que., and Fredericton, N.B. 


Canada Labour Relations Board.—The Board, upon which labour and management 
are represented equally, administers the provisions of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act concerning certification of bargaining representatives, establishment of 
procedures for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of 
collective agreements, and complaints that there has been a failure to bargain collectively 
under the Act. 


Economics and Research.—The collection, compilation and publication of statistics 
of employment, wages, hours, strikes and lockouts, industrial accidents, collective agree- 
ments, and labour organization; the conduct of investigational and research work bearing 
on industrial relations and labour conditions; the publication of bulletins of information 
on these subjects. 


Labour Gazette.—The monthly publication of the Lasour GazeTTe provides a review 
of the labour-industrial situation throughout Canada. 


Legislation.—Analysis and publication of information concerning all aspects of labour 
laws in Canada and abroad. 


Canadian Vocational Training.—The types of training carried on under Dominion- 
Provincial co-operation include: training of apprentices; retraining of workers released 
from employment; training of foremen and supervisors; training of young people and 
assistance to students. 


Dominion Government Annuities.—The administration of the Government Annuities 
Act, Chap. 7, R.S.C., 1927, whereby provision may be made for old age by the purchase of 
annuities by individuals, or associations on behalf of their members or by employers on 
behalf of their employees. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—The Commission administers the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1940, which provides for a national unemployment insurance 
system and employment service. 


National Employment Service.—Authorized by the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940, and operated by the Unemployment Insurance Commission, under the direction of 
the Minister of Labour. 


Bureau of Technical Personnel.—The bureau organizes the placement of scientific 
and technical engineering personnel for industries and the government service. 


Semel The maintenance of a library of publications on labour and economic 
subjects. 


International Labour Organization.—The collection and transmission of information 
in connection with the work of the International Labour Conference and Office, including 
related correspondence with Federal and Provincial Government Departments and with 
organizations of employers and employees. 


THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


PROVIDES FREE SERVICE TO BOTH EMPLOYERS 


AND EMPLOYEES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


Authorized by the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, and operated by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, under the direction of the Minister of Labour. 


Local Employment Offices are operated at the following points:— 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Corner Brook 
Grand Falls 
St. John’s 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Charlottetown 
Summerside 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Amherst 
Bridgewater 
Dartmouth 
Glace Bay 
Halifax 
Inverness 
Kentville 
Liverpool 
New Glasgow 
New Waterford 
North Sydney 
Pictou 
Springhill 
Sydney 
Sydney Mines 
Truro 
Yarmouth 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Bathurst 
Campbellton 
Chatham 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Minto 
*Moncton 
Newcastle 
Sackville 
Shediac 
Saint John 
St. Stephen 
Sussex 
Woodstock 


QUEBEC 


Arvida 
Asbestos 
Beauharnois 
Buckingham 
Causapscal 
Chandler 
Chicoutimi 
Coaticook 
Dolbeau 
Drummondville 
Hast Angus 
farnham 
Granby 
tGrindstone 
(Magdalen Islands) 


QUEBEC—con. 


Hull 

Joliette 
Jonquiere 
Lachine 
Lachute 

La Malbaie 
La Tuque 
Lévis 
Longueuil 
Louiseville 
Magog 
Matane 
Mégantic 
Mont Laurier 
Montmagny 
Montmorency 
*Montreal 
Plessisville 
Pointe-aux-Trembles 
Port Alfred 
Quebec 
Richmond 
Rimouski 
Riviére du Loup 
Rouyn 

Ste. Agathe 


Ste. Anne de Bellevue 
St. Georges de Beauce 


St. Hyacinthe 

St. Jean 

St. Jéréme 

St. Joseph d’Alma 
Ste. Thérése 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sherbrooke 

Sorel 

Thetford Mines 
Three Rivers 

Val dOr 
Valleyfield 
Verdun 
Victoriaville 


ONTARIO 


Arnprior 
Barrie 
Belleville 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Brantford 
Brockville 
Carleton Place 
Chatham 
Cobourg 
Collingwood 
Cornwall 
Dunnville 
Fort Frances 
Fort William 
Galt 
Gananoque 
Goderich 
Guelph 


ONTARIO—con. 


Hamilton 
Hawkesbury 
Ingersoll 
Kapuskasing 
Kenora 
Kingston 
Kirkland Lake 
Kitchener 
Leamington 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
London 
Midland 
Napanee 
Newmarket 
New Toronto 
Niagara Falls 
North Bay 
Orillia 
Oshawa 
Ottawa 

Owen Sound 
Parry Sound 
Pembroke 
Perth 
Peterborough 
Picton 

Port Arthur 
Port Colborne 
Port Hope 
Prescott 
Renfrew 

St. Catharines 
St. Thomas 
Sarnia 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Smiths Falls 
Stratford 
Sturgeon Falls 
Sudbury 
Tillsonburg 
Timmins 
*Toronto 
Trenton 
Walkerton 
Wallaceburg 
Welland 
Weston 

West Toronto 
Windsor 
Woodstock 


MANITOBA 


Brandon 
Dauphin 
Flin Flon 
Portage la Prairie 
St. Boniface 
Selkirk 
The Pas 
*Winnipeg 


* Both Regional and Local Offices at these centres. 
t+ Agency established at these centres. 
** Grade One Office under supervision of Regional Office at Winnipeg. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Estevan 

Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Regina 
Saskatoon 

Swift Current 
Weyburn 
Yorkton 


ALBERTA 


Blairmore 
Calgary 
Drumheller 
Edmonton 
Edson 
Lethbridge 
Medicine Hat 
Red Deer 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Chilliwack 
Courtenay 
Cranbrook 
Dawson Creek 
Duncan 
Kamloops 
Kelowna 
Nanaimo 

Nelson 

New Westminster 
North Vancouver 
Penticton 

Port Alberni 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Princeton 

Trail 
*Vancouver 
Vernon 

Victoria 


YUKON TERRITORY 


tDawson City 
Whitehorse 
(Administered from 
Vancouver Regional 


Office) 


N. W. TERRITORIES 


“** Yellowknife 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 

An outline of the Activities of the Department 

during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1949. 
Prics, 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada— 


Reports published annually, 1948 report, 25 


cents. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions in Canada— 
Thirteenth Report, 1947. Pricn, 50 cents. 


Labour Legislation as Existing in Canada on 
December 31, 1937— 
Contains text of Dominion and Provincial 
labour laws, Prics, $1. 
Supplements for the years 1938, 1939, 1940, 
1941-42, 1948, 1944, 1945, 1946. Pricn, 25 
cents each. 


Wage Rates in Canada— 
Report No. 31 on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1948. 
Wages and Hours in the Primary Textiles 
Industry in Canada, 1948. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Strikes and Leckouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1548— 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Collective Agreement Studies— 

Reprinted from the Lasour GaAzErre. 

No. 9—Numbers of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada, 1948, by 
Industry. 

FRrEr oN APPLICATION 


Seasonal Variations of Employment in 
Canada— 

Reprinted from the Lasour GaAzeETrTs. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 

Studies on Particular Industries: 
No. 1—Automobiles and Parts Industry, 1947. 
No. 2—Agricultural Implements Industry,1948. 
No. 3—Meat Products Industry, 1948. 
Reprinted from the Lasour GaAzErTTE. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Manufac- 
turing Industries, 1947— 
Vacations with Pay, Statutory Holidays. 
The Work Week. 
Reprinted from the Lasour GazzErrs. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Recommended Practice of Industrial Light- 
ing, 1944— 
Prics, 25 cents. 


International Labour Organization— 
Reports on annual sessions of International 
Labour Conference. 
Thirty-first Session, San Francisco, 1948. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Occupational Monographs— 
Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenters. 
Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 
Plasterers. . 
Painters. 


Memorandum on Electric Arc Welding, 1946— 
Free oN APPLICATION. 


“2 Minutes of Employment Facts”— 
Published semi-monthly. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Safety In Building— 
International Labour Convention and Recom- 
ee of 1937, August, 1946. Pricn 
cents. 


The Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Canada— 
(December, 1930). Price, 25 cents. 


Labour and Industry in Newfoundland— 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazerre 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Dominion Government Annuities— 
Descriptive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, etc. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings respecting 
Constitutional Validity of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act— 

Prices, 50 cents. 


Proceedings of National Joint Conference of 
the Construction Industry of Canada 
February, 1946. Reprinted from the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees— 
Industrial Democracy at Work. 
The Story of Five L.M.P.C’s. 
Partners in Production—Vols. 1 and 2, 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans. 
Teamwork in Action. 
Pattern for Production. 
A Stitch in Time. 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 
Making the Most of Your L.M.P.C. 
The Foreman and the L.M.P.C. 
Teamwork in Industry. (Published monthly) 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series— 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, held at 
Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924— 
Report of Proceedings and Discussions. 

Nos. 9, 10, 12-16—Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1—Reports of Proceedings 
of Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1945. 

Prics, 10 cents each. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation— 

September, 1949 (Mimeographed.) 
FRzE oN APPLICATION. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 
A comparison of provincial laws, November, 
1949 (Mimeographed). Free on APPLI- 
CATION. 


International Labour Conyentions and 
Canadian Legislation Concerning Young 
Persons— 

Part 1, July, 1947, Parts 2 and 3, February, 1948 
(Mimeographed.) Rex on APPLICATION. 


NE EE a 
Orrawa: Printed by Epmonp Ciourier, C.M.G., B.A., L.Ph., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1950. 


Thai’s what I used to say, and it was true. 

Sometimes I'd dream of the day when I’d have time and leisure to 
do all the things I wanted to do, but I had to admit I wasn't doing 
anything about it except dream. I never seemed to be able to put 
anything aside. 

Now, I know those dreams will come true. 

They’re guaranteed. 

Through a simple saving plan which, strangely enough, I’ve found 
involves no hardship, I am now saving money for the first time 
in my life. ; 


The Plan? 
A CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY! 
HUMPHREY MITCHELL Minister A. MacNAMARA Deputy Minister 


ed Canadian Government 


 ANNUITIES 
oS — Frovide tor Hd #17 


Mail this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE 


Annuities Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Please send me COMPLETE INFORMATION about Canadian Government Annuities. 


NAME. 20 oes cosa suse ne USER AOR bate Rawal ate ene aie cals meres pes 
(PRINT CLEARLY ) 


ADDRESS __ oon nn ne nnn nn nnn nee nn cee nenenenenenenencnceencnenseaenne = 


